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NOTE 


"Wnsxt in 188G, my health, falling for so mo year* before, 
became such that work involving any montal strain proved 
impracticable , and when, to partially fill the hours otherwise 
wholly vacant, a small amount of occupation appeared 
desirable I bethought mo of certain biographical memoranda 
set down m previous years and gradually fell mto tho habit 
of pn «*mg a littlo time dally in putting theso mto shapo 

Where to begin was a question which presented itself 
Thinking it probable that I should not survive to wnte tho 
whole, I decided to wnte first the portions of chief importance. 
Though some incidents of the years passed as a civil engineer 
might not prove wholly uninteresting yet, mnmfeatly tho 
chief interval felt whatever it may amount to m an account 
of my hfe most centre in that part of it which narrates my 
career os an. author Hanca, after the division, devoted to 
early life and education, I passed at onco to later divisions 
m the order of their relative importance first Part VI II 
then Parts VI and VII and then Parts EX X, XI and XXL 
As tho volume advanoed I bees mo conscious that a con 
stLtntional lack of reticence is displayed throughout it, to an 
extent which renders present publication undesirable. In 
years to come when I shnll bo no longer conscious, the frank 
ness with which the book is written may add to whatever 
value it has but while I am alive it would, I think be out 
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of taste to address the public as though it consisted of personal 
friends 

Meanwhile, for the use of personal fnends, or such of them 
as care to read it, I have had the volumes printed. To take 
a finished impression from the stereo-plates was needful as 
a precaution, since a fire at the printers would, otherwise, 
leave me without a copy containing the final corrections 
Instead of taking one impression, I decided to take half-a-dozen, 
so that a select few might see the book if they wished 

It is a provolnng necessity that an autobiography should 
be egotistic A biography is inevitably defective as lacking 
facts of importance, and still more as giving imperfect or 
untrue interpretations of those facts which it contains , and 
an autobiography, by exhibiting its water as continually 
talking about himself, is defective as making very salient a 
trait which may not perhaps be stronger than usual The 

reader has to discount the impression produced as well as he 
can 
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A SYSTEM TROJFCTED 
1857—8 JEt 37 — 08 

Mt search for a fit placo of abodo when I relumed to 
to mi, ended satisfactorily Ifnlrorn Uonso otberwiso 13, 
Loudoun Road St John’s Wood, in which I settled myself, 
u a good house seated in tlio midst of n garden walled 
round Tho occupior, who earned on n wholesale business 
in tho city and who as I aftuimird learnt fearod to fall 
into a etuto of chronic molancholy, os his father had dono 
boforo ham had hit on a prophylactic — surrounding lmnsolf 
with & lively circle. In addition to tho family consisting 
of host and hostess, throe daughters nnd a eon, ranging 
Irvin seven up to about twenty, and a governess, thoro 
were as boarders an old retired government official (a 
commisinonor of eomo land I think ho had been) lively 
notwithstanding Ins years — olghty and a wit, a “ gross 
widow ” pleasant to look upon bnt without an idea m her 
head, whoso husband was m India, and hor friend, a vain 
old lady who played tho part of durana 

Beyond tho fitness of tho circle and tho salubrity of tho 
locality, which is on the backbono of St, John a Wood, tho 
place had tho advantage that it was within two nunntos* 
walk of No 1 Waverley Place, then ocoupiod by Huxley 
We had a utanding engagement for Sunday afternoons j 
a walk of a few miles into the country along tho Finohloy 
Road , or up to Hampstead, being tho usual routine Many 
pleasant talks and useful discussions thoro were botwoon na 

1 * 
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Tamponngs with Mono) and Binfa/* displayed once more 
my nntagonumi to over legislation It is significant* too, 
as shuiYiug in another direction, an abiding faith in tho 
self regulation of internal social activities. 

An essay on such a subject seems a vory unlikely place 
in rrhich to meet with a biological doctnno and yot ono 
cropped up Among reasons given for reprobating tho 
polioy of guarding imprudent pooplo against tho dangers 
of reckless banking, ono was that such a policy interferes 
with that normal process which brings benofit to tho 
sagacious and disaster to tho stupid “Tho ultunnto result 
of shielding men from tho effects of folly, is to fill tho 
world mth fools,” was a beliof expressed This was a tnent 
assertion, refilling like assertions previously mndo, that 
tho survival of tho fittest op orates beneficially in socioty 
It appears that in tho treatment of evory topic, however 
BomriTngly romoto from philosophy, I found occasion for 
falling back on somo ultunnto pnnciplo in tho nntural ordor 

But now I come to an event of much raomont — an ovent 
■which initiated a long sen os of changes and dotorminod 
my subsequent career 

Already I have, when speaking of each ossay or book 
frurn tnno to fame written, indicated tho way in which it 
stood related to tho general doctrine olaboratod in after 
years. Here, to exhibit more clearly tho attitude of mind 
and stag© of thought which had boon reaohod, it will be 
well briefly to recapitulate in immediate succession tho 
mrplied steps of mental development. 

In the narrative of my boyhood I pointed out tha t I 
early became possessed by the idea of causation. My 
father 1 s frequent questions— ‘ Can yon toll mo tho cause of 
this ? ” or — “ I wonder what is tho cause of that,” presented 
to me now one thing and now another, as duo to some 
idfmtififible agency, usually physical. Though his religious 
Tiews prevented him fnmi denying the miraculous, yet so 
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mo and I cannot recall onv dcfinitci "belief then enter- 
tained about tlio origin of tho Universe or tho origin of 
lnnng things Tlic first pronounced convictions on thera 
matters wore, as I linvo raid, do o to the rending of Lyell's 
Pnnn/»r«i of Geology when I was twenty Ins arguments 
against LnmircL prodnemg in mo n partial acceptance of 
Lamarck's now 

Two years after, in 77ie Proper 8] lore of Gorrrnmrnt 
there wns shown nn unhesitating belief that tho phenomena 
of both individual life and rocial life, conform to law, 
and thcro was insistence on tho progre 'ivr adaptation 
of constitution to conditions: implying the inflnonco of tho 
development hypothesis previously accepted h ight yrnra 
later incrca cd consistency and definiteness wero given to 
there viottb m Social Static* Tlicmgh, ns shown m tho 
chapter on "The Dinno Idea/' positive thei tn was im 
plied j and though teleological conceptions wero involved, 
yet, practically, tho rape main rah cm was almost hidden 
behind tho naturalism Everything was referred to tho un 
varying conrso of causation, no leas uniform in tho spheres 
of lifo and mind than in tho sphere of inanimnto existence. 
Continuous adaptation was insisted on ns holding of oil 
organisms, and of mental faculties os well as bodily For 
this adaptation, tho first can so assigned was tho increase or 
decrease of strnotnro consequent on incrca o or dccrenso of 
function and tho second canao assigned was tho killing off, 
or dying out, of individuals least adapted to tho require- 
ments of their livos Tho ideally moral stnto was Identified 
with comploto adjustment of constitution to conditions and 
tho fundnmontal requirement allho ethical and political was 
represented as bemg tho rigorous maintenanco of tho con 
dihons to harmonious social co-opomtion j with tho cor 
tamty that human nature will gradually bo moulded to fit 
thorn. Tho d open donee of institutions upon individual 
character was dwelt on tho reciprocal tnflnenees of tho 
two emphaafzcd j and tho adjustment of moral ideas to tho 
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social state illustrated. A. physiological view of social 
actions was taken j on sundry occasions the expi ession l< social 
organism >} was used ; tlie aggregation of citizens forming a 
nation was compared with the aggregation of cells forming 
a living body, the progress from a whole made np of hbe 
parts which have hut little mutual dependence, to a whole 
made up of unlike parts which are mutually dependent in 
a high degree, was shown to Toe a progress common to 
individual organisms and social organisms So that the 
conception of progress subsequently to he presented in a 
more generalized form, was evidently foreshadowed 
Thus far, acceptance of the developmental idea had heen 
tacit only , hut soon after the publication of Social Statics 
it was avowed the essay on the ^Development Hypothesis/ 1 
published m March, 1852, being a profession of faith 
Immediately after, m a A Theory of Population/’ &c, 
came an argument which, dealing with only one aspect 
of evolution — the decrease of fertility that accompanies 
morease of development -nevertheless practically assumed 
o rest Assigning for this inverse relation necessary 
p ysical causes, it also assigned to necessary physical 
uses t e anticipated increase of mental development and 
ecrease of fertility pointed out as likely to occur in the 

nmem TaC f tm ^ er ^at Rowing competition entailed by 
Q . 0 0 population. Treating though it did of a political 

Z 0n ^^legislation/’ not long after- 
im? tT 18 6 ’ ^frayed general mode of thmk- 

are nmJ ^at 6 °mal arrangements and institutions 

order of causes > and that they have a normal 

now camemtoul of tll0 aght of great importance 

Q arD + , D ^ a T* When looking through the edition of 

r/t * Fh ^ ?“ d » i8si ' for 

Review T >1 Vil “ Il g a notice of it in the Westminster 
that the jJ? 11113 ac quamted with von Baer’s statement 

e opmeut of every oigamsm is a change from 
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homogeneity to heterogeneity The substance of the 
thought Tv os not new to mo, though its form was- As above 
shown, in Social Static*, citing facta in fllnatrataon from 
Professors Owen and Itjmor Jones, I had omphnsited the 
truth that in ascending grades of organisation, "wo find a 
grndndl diminution in the number of liko parts, and a mul 
tiplioatum of xmliko ones. In the one extreme there ore 
bnt few functions, and mnuy armfiar agents to eaoh function 
in the other, them are many functions, and few similar 
agents to each function." And there is also emphasised 
tho truth that "]ust this same increasing subdivision of 
functions takes place in tho development of society” — that 
"the earliest social orgauimtiona consist almost wholly of 
repetitions of one element •” while, with social progress 
there goes multiplication of " distinct nln »w©a ’ and " special 
occupations.” But m tho first place, the conception thus 
reach od had not a sufficiently consolidated form to make it 
an efficient factor m further thought and in the second 
place involving as it did the idea of function along with 
the idea of structure, it was limited to orgnmo phenomena 
It was otherwise with the more generalised expression of von 
Baer Besides being brief it was not necessarily limited to 
the organic world though it was by him reoogmxed only os 
the law of evolution of each individual organism Added 
to my stook of general ideas, this idea did not lcmg lie 
dormant. It was soon extended to oertam phenomena of 
the supOT-oTgamo At the close of the essay on " The 

Philosophy of Style,” published m October, 1862, it made 
an unobtrusive first appearance os supplying a measure of 
superiority in style Change from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity, began to be reoogmrod as that change m which 
progress other than organic consist* But this mode of 
exp redwing the idea did not at once replace the one used m 
Social Static* The doctrine set forth in the essay on 
"Manners and Fashion, ” published in April, 1864 that the 
ceremonial, political, and ecclesiastical controls, are diver- 
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gent founs of one original control, again exinbits m its 
original shape the conception that advance from lower to 
higher is characterized by increasing multiformity 
How dominant the hypothesis of development had now 
become with me, is cnnonsly shown in an essay on <e The 
Universal Postulate/'’ pnbhshed in the Westminster Renew 
for October, 1853 Irrelevant though the hypothesis seems 
to a discussion concerning the test of troth, yet it came out 
in the expressed belief that fundamental intuitions of which 
the negations are inconceivable, are pi odocts of organized 
and inherited effects of experiences . evidently the germ of 
an evolutionary psychology 

Further extensions in the same fields, accompanied by 
mci eased definiteness and the sudden appearance of certain 
other cardinal ideas of like generality, occorred in the 
two essays published at midsummer, 1854, on “The Genesis 
of Science ” and “ The Art of Education " A leading con- 
ception set forth in the first of these essays, was that the 
sciences neither arise in serial order nor can be arranged 
m serial order, but that their relations are those of diver- 
gence and re-divergence increasing heterogeneity in the 
o y o science being an implication Moreover it was 
shown that an the diverging branches of science inosculate 
more and more there is an advancing integrate teepmg 

eomM ! « ’f r T aa e And ,t was also 

(rrowm/d A i a ° D ^ ^ rowra S heterogeneity there is 
/,.o f 'L; '! “?% There ™ lnndred ideas m "The 
mental d!™l * conteiulea that as the course of 

fiom the wl'TT * fr °, m tll ° B ™ p,e ™ tlle complex, ana 
12 be adm t d 6 L° &B deE ” te ’ educational methods 
A hi T *° ths ° 0me of development 

the elTe S s a /o n W "™: n ■* ^rth m 

that not only had hoi/ ^ H n>othes.s/- implied 
evolved hat™ 7i ^ OT ^^on been naturally 

S’ThVr / ae “*■* » 

I had been led to trace the 
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gjuntb of dofimto reasoning, and tho gradual formation of 
cardinal scientific ideas, as result mg from tbo accumulating 
experiences of mankind Honco aroso tho thought of 
writing a JYtnetpfes of Psychology, tracing out tbo genesis 
of mind m all its forms, Bub-humnn and human ns pro- 
duced by tbo orgamsod and inherited effects of mental 
actions. Ia tbo survoy of so rolntivoly wido a field of 
phenomena thcro of courso occurred opportunities for 
farther development of tho conceptions already entertained 
and further development toot place An early impress od 
belief m tho increase of fncnlty by oxorciso in tho indi 
vidual, and the subsequently nceopted idea of adaptation ns 
o universal principle of bodily life, now toot, when con tom 
plating tho phenomena of mind, an appropriately modified 
form. Progressive ndftptntion been. mo increasing adjustment 
of inner subjective relations to crater objectivo relations — 
increasing correspondence between tho two Successive 
chapters treat of tho correspondence ns ” direct and homo- 
geneous/ as direot but heterogeneous,” as “ increasing in 
speciality ” na “ increasing in complexity,” and also of “tho 
Integra bon of correspondences.” 

Quito naturally then on thus recognizing throughout a 
further vast field of phenomena the increase of hetero- 
geneity, of speciality, of integration, previously reoog 
mzed as traits of progress m various minor groups of 
phenomena, there was suggested tho question — Are not 
these the traits of progress of all lands? And it needed 
but to ask tho question to find an affirmative onswor 
Brief inspection made it manifest that the law held in tho 
morgamo world, as m the organic and super-organic 
There resulted forthwith the conception of an essay which 
should set forth the universal presenoe of these traits — or 
rather the first of them for my mind was at the fame so 
pre-occupied with the thought of increasing heterogeneity 
as a universal trait, that no spaoo seems to have been left 
for recognition of the truth that increasing integration and 
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increasing definiteness were also universal traits. There 
immediately occurred a further significant advance After 
recognition of the truth that increasing heterogeneity is 
universal, there arose the question- Why is it universal ? 
And a transition from the inductive stage to the deductive 
stage was shown in the answer the transformation results 
from the unceasing multiplication of effects When, shortly 
after, there came the perception that the condition of 
homogeneity is an unstable condition, yet another step 
towards the completely deductive stage was made A nd here 
it may be remarked that with this change from the empiri- 
cal to the rational, the theorem passed into the region of 
physical science It became now a qnestion of causes and 
effects reduced to their simple forms a qnestion of molar 
and molecular forces and energies- a question of the never- 
endmg re-distnbution of matter end motion considered 
under its most general aspects Thus it is clear that 
something like a consolidated system of thought was 
nearly reached 


S^ ancin g over these stages it is, indeed, observable 
that the advance towards a complete conception of evolu- 
on was itself a process of evolution. At first there was 
p y an unshaped belief in the development of living 
TIia ^ 8 ’ mc ^ nc ^ m £> 111 a vague way, social development. 

devfilnTvm enS + 0I1 f ° V ° n ^ aer,s ^ orrmi i a expressing the 
° f ° r e am ™> *»* one and then to 
Oarts P enom6na j nntil all were taken in as 

With nd. ° Bj exeIn phded the process of integration. 
heteroMtip 11 ^ 111 ® mte S ratl °n illcre went that advancing 
of inoLrn^ ^ hy mcla310a of several classes 

organic phenomtnf TtSf ^ E6 ™ aI ° la,58eS ° f Snp6r ' 
phenomena SRTrie ca tegory with organic 

into the definite ideT ^ 6IQ( ? ef?717te I(3ea of progress passed 
m?ed the essnnfmi +° 6V0 ^ 0n i there was recog- 

deterrnmed transform *f 0 ° f ^ change, as a phyBically- 
transformafaon conformmg to ultimate laws of 
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force Not tmtn retting dorm os nbovo the sncmsivo 
stages of thought, wus I myself aware how naturally each 
stage had prepared tho ■•ray for tho next, nnd how each 
additional conclusion increased tho mental proclivity towards 
further conclusions lying in tho sumo direction It now 
teems that there was an almost montahlo transition to that 
coherent body of beliefs which soon tool* placo 

What initiated tho unification T No positivo answer is 
furnished by my memory , but thoro is an answer which, 
on renewing tho circumstances, may bo considered as 
almost certainly tho trno one 
As aboro narrated, I hod recently been collecting 
togothcr, revising nnd publishing, a number of essays 
The transaction had entailed two readings Thoro was tho 
preparation of them for tho press, and thoro was tho 
correction of tho proofs os thoy passed through tho press. 
Hitherto tho various evolutionary ideas which, dunng tho 
preceding nx years had bean from timo to timo expressed 
in theso essays, had been lying opart m my thoughts but 
now thoy »u o brought together and twico ovor con tom 
plated m immediate succession. Obviously this process 
was ono fittod to discloso Vinahjps and connexions boforo 
unobserved, and fittod, tho ref ore, to produco consolidation 
With this special cause thoro probably co-operated a 
more general cause The time was ono at which certain 
all-emb racing sci tmtifio truths of a simple order, woro brnng 
revealed. Tears boforo hod boon publishod tho work of 
Sir "William Grove on The Correlation of Physical Porte*} 
and now tho scientific world was becoming everywhere 
possessed by the genoral doctnno of tho “ Conservation of 
Force,” as it was then called WLon writing tho Principle* 
of Psychology throe yean previously, and proposing (in tho 
division referred to in tho preface as thou withhold, but 
Whioh was addod in tho second edition) to intorpretnofvuus 
phenomena os resulting from discharges along lines of least 
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0 January 1858. 


Yen, L 


PxrcL Tub UkssdwasXJE. 

Cliip. L Troth generally He* fn the eo-ordination cd antagonist 


opinion*. 

— a. r fcflraa Of Tboclotfoal Hypothe***. 

— 8. Limitation* and In»afflrieney of Bolenf*. 

— 4, BconrrtHIatioii of Theology and Beienec 11 m in the reooC' 

nltioQ of an Omnipresent Aotirity 


PastH. Tns IjiWB or raj Uikiob-aeul 

Chnp 1, Though the Omnipresent Actmty I* unaaowsble experience 

pros m its las* to be nn fnnn and ascertainable (Ulmtratod 
by tlve lair of «H Progr«») 

— - a. The fimt law — Ini lability of the hamo£oneon*- 
— - fl. The second law— All force follows the line of least 
resistance. 

— 4 The third law— Every cause produce* more than one effect. 

— 5 The fourth law — The oonelaimn of fortes. 

— 6. Tim fifth law — Th* eanserratian of force* (fare* lndcalroet- 

ible) 

— 7 The sixth law— The Equilibration of Faroe* (tendency to 

ultimata equilibrium) 

— 8. These, being the Laws of all forto whatever underHa all 

phenomena whai*r*r 
Past ITL Astbosomto Btoujtuwi 

Chap. 1- Th* Nebular Hypothecs. 

— JL Do. Ih) as *Pf lying to the Unfrefsa. 

— 8. The EquHtbraUnn of Light aiiu Ileal as wall aa Mechanical 

force 


Past IV deonooro ErtmuTraa. 

Physical G-encal* d the Earth. 
Chemlr^l Do Do. 


Von. IL THE PEINCrPLEfl OF BIOLOGV 
Puct L Li** i* Garre* ^ 


Past IL Breia/aiua or Dm is Omr* n (the Demloprru^t Hypo+h^H) 
Past ITL Btoiaixwj* or IkdttidtiaIi Osoismis. 


Past IV Uoweoloot (I*w of Organic Byimnstry). 

Past V L*w os MtEunmoina* (Theory of Population). 
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v or, m THH. PBINCIPT.YS OF PSYCHOLOGY {oBirciiVn) 

Tho unwritten part, m which is to bo shown 
Par? I Mental Dmitrca hovJ , tllQ g enoS!a 0 f Intelligence conforms to the 
-- 1 'laws of force, and more particularly the law that 

— llyexir ~ force follows the line of least toaistanco 

Pint II General SyntiilBIB 
(as written) 

Past HI Special Syntuvsus 
(as written) 


Von IY THtA PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY (subjective). 
Part IV Special Analysis 
(as written) 


Past Y Genpiut Analysis 
(as written) 


Von V THW PRINCIPLES OP SOCIOLOGY 
(Divided into several parts, showing how the growth, structuro, 
and notions of somoties are determined by the laws of force laid 
down— how the general force ib sensation or desire which is an 
actual force expending itself m an equivalent of muscular con- 
tractions or labour— how it follows tho hne of least resistance-how 
all phenomena of production and exchange result from this force 
following the Zme of least resistance — how all the differentiations 
proceed m conformity with this and the other laws of force— how 
social progress is an approximation to a state of ultimate 
equilibrium m virtue of the equilibrium of forces — and how finally 
this state of equilibrium is the perfect or moml slate ) 


Von VI THU ' PRINCIPT.ES OF RECTITUDE (personal) 

(Developing m detail the ultimate state of adaptation ofconstitn- 
non to conditions -tho equilibration of desires and duties, wants 
and satisfactions, which civilization is piodnomg ) 

Jot, VII Tut., PRINCIPLES OF RECTITUDE (aooiAr) 

Part I Social Stattob -) 


Part H, Negative Berluceroh 

. £ " ..e:,: L Developing in detail the moral cquih 

- ~~ bration of the social state 

Part Hr Poeriivo Benehcence 


Von VlH ESSAYS 
Vab SI ESSAYS 
Von X, ESSAYS 


Yrhich hnrl' r p^ T0 ^i 1Ce ^ Ver ^ a ^Tn from tlie original draft/, 
een left without any corrections Evidently 
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there ifl muah crudity in the portions which nro detailed, 
and the other portions, merely indicated, aro not thought 
out But it is remarkable that the eoheme as at first thus 
suddenly conceived, should have rescanblod os much as it 
does the Bchomo eventually executed Three days after 
the date of this sketch I wrote home us foUowH — 

18 Londons Hoad 

0 Jany 58. 

Mr Dill Fitttt* 

I Mnt the TFutmiJuUr jnltvlxj When don* with circulate It In thi 
nirnl crder. 

Within the last ten days ray ideas on Taricna matters haTe suddenly 
eryit»TU*ed into a oampleto whole. Many things whloh were before lying 
Mptnti b*Te fiUfn Into their place* u b 'rn-i'Ujioai parts of ft system that 
admits of logical deTtlopment from the simplest general principles. I send 
yon a brief sketch which wiH giro yoa umi idea of it. In pioou of Ums 
I hope gradually to derelop the system here iketehed oat. 

I am tt*7 welL After haring had a rest I am jajt beginning the aril ole 
for the Briittl Quarterly 

1 with you had tome good new* to giro me about the Bridgegaio v vyotlj 
My moth*r*a odd Is by this time I hope quite well. 

Affectionately 

H.S." 

A verification of date is yielded by a subsequent letter 
from my father Finding mo but a poor correspondent 
and apt to overlook the questions ho asked, he had fallen 
into the habit of writing out these questions as they 
occurred to him frpm time to tune on separate half-sheets 
of note-paper each question having beneath it a space to 
oontam my answer Two snob separate half-sheets, both 
dated January 81, 1858, oontain these questions and answers 

How do you rwnTu-n your omntproacni activity with tha future equi 
llLxIum yoa speak of ? 

An aquiUbrinm Ilka that of tha tolar system ftrmeleta with activity 

Shall you be able to prove that perfect hamogenaity b »m«+ Me f 

AUohtt* homogeneity extending throughout hjktiij woald b« «+»b! 

Oan you tell ma whether tha future work alluded to in your Social Statim 
embrace* tha Principle* of Sociology together with the PrinMplM of Ee«tltnd*t 

No. 

I am punlad to know how your roL 7 will be able to t»v« in with 
P* tb»HegatiTeB-n«fl«ftnneandPodtfT*U- Venae and retain a moderate 

2 
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size Stall you take putt ol ilio xuftUot ot Social Statics from it anil put to ( 

other chapters 7 

“Yes 

“ Did you wish me to keep these crystallized ideas ot yours lo myself or do 
you wish rue to divulge them? 

“ Keep them to yourself. ” 

Thus then it is clear that the first days of 1858 saw the 
inception of the undertaking to winch the rest of mj life 
was to he devoted 


100/, to 


An engagement had keen made in Efovembcr, — 
write an article for the April number of tho British Quarterly 
on the moral discipline of children , and the wilting of 
this essay (which forms one of the chapters m tho little 
volume on Education) occupied mo during the omly pait 
of 1858 

Concerned with the process of mental unfolding, the 
subject was certain to be treated by me from tlio point of 
view now reached Consciously or unconsciously tho theory 
of evolution furnished guidance. One of the initial con- 
ceptions is that since inherited constitution must ever l)o 
the chief factor in determining character, it is absurd t-o 
suppose that any system of moral discipline can produce an 
ideal character, or anything moie than some moderate 
a vance towards it "The guiding principle of moral edn- 
ca ion especially insisted on, is that there shall habitually 
e experienced the natural reaction consequent on each 
ae on 8 t 6 ascent through lower forms of life has 
6 2°^ ^ < ^ !Scl P^ no °f enjoying the pleasures 
in a 8 f eT}r> -^ ^ le P»»8 "which followed this or that 
now .° f i7x ncb> m farthfir asc ^t above the form otlifo 
dra wnTt 1 must thus effected. One of the corollaries 
Natn^ m ^ rou £k°ut onx converse with surrounding 
which ‘hr ° S ° i 111 * actmfcles are unrestiatned, but those 
they are repeated^ ^ Wg ? enaltles whenever 

educational discmlme ^ eXCUSeS ^ B0 ' ^ 

cuscipime, while there should be no needless 
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restraints, tho needful restraints should bo unvarying 
end irresistible 

Theso leading ideas sufficiently mdtento tho way in which 
moral education was conceived as simply n final part of tho 
process by which tho emotional naturo has been evolved- — 
a process which in tho future is to follow tho tamo lines as 
in the past 

Life in thoso days was passing not unpleasantly Somo 
incidents of tho time I give m extracts from lotters, Tho 
first is from ouo to my mother dated Fobrunry 1*> 

U I »tn going on Very well — sleeping better for the last ten day* and 
writinc oil morning without thinking about nj brad. Indeed t hart tartly 
inj tenr alien now The good Li ring and th* Urely rociety here CYidentij 
mil me well. 

I dined lately at Sir John Trelawney s, in company with Mr Grote tho 
historian of Greece end Mr Buckle, th* dot historian wbean I knew pro- 
rkraaly Mr. Orel* 1 -wanted to know He wa* Tcry drtl and hoped «• 
lhoold meet again. 

I uv John Mill lately II* waa complimentary about the esrayaj telUnf 
mo he had reed all tboso he had not before »ecn and hod re-read tho other*." 

Hero is part of a lotter to my fathor dated March 1 — 

The enclosed note Ii from the Editor of t£* Quarterly Jlrrfor The 
article which I am to write la on Physical Training in which I am 
jMypualag to eapoae tho bed remit* of under f coding under-clothing, and 
orer-edoeetlon. I hare not written for tho <?*nrfrWy before and as tbdr 
pey la th* same u the Edimburgk (£16 per sheet) I am glad to make 
th* "rrmerinn, 

i In a letter to him dated March 22nd occurs tho passngo* — 

U I am day by day developing further the schema of wiiieh I gare yon 
I a sketch Another general law of force has ov.ui -d to mo since I taw you 
ria. — (As wafcoaolfty t>f ffcytfaa; which la a are ran ry temsequenoe cd the 
( antagonism of opposing forces. This holds equally in tho undnlatl'wu of 
'i tha elhtrial medium, and the e lion and reaction! of social Hlfo. 

t A later noto runs ■ — I dined with Bootle tho otbor day 
i Amnng othor guests wero Mr Grote Sir Ilonry Holland, 
4 Monotton Milnoa, up” [aftorwards Lord Houghton] 
tf 

pi The essay on physical training above roforred to ns 
$ having been written for the Quarterly Rem no waa not 

2 * 
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accepted by the editor : at that time the Rev. Mr Elwm. 
Possibly its conceptions, anti-ascetic as they "were, did not 
harmonize either "with his theological system or with the 
ideas which pnbhc-school life had fostered in him. It was 
not until April, 1859, that this essay, now forming the 
fonrth chapter of the little book on Education, was pub- 
lished in the British Quarterly Review. 

Though it makes no reference to the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, its ideas are congi uous with the doctrine m so far that 
the method of nature is emphasized as that which should 


be kept m view when deciding on methods of physical 
training There is rm implied recognition of the principle 
conformed to m the rearing of offspring throughout the 
nmmal-world at large, namely that m proportion as growth 
and organization are incomplete, much must be given and 
little demanded It is argued that as with inferior creatures, 
early life is distinguished by the continual receipt of 
benefits and absence of labours, so with ourselves, early 
life, instead of being made often as laborious as adult life, 
should be so carried on as to favour more the develop- 
ment of the body, and to postpone later such development 

0 the mind as requires any great and continuous effort.* 
n aimony with this view, it is contended that for 
0 y welfare the sensations are the most trustworthy 

gui es, and that the mischiefs of bad physical manage- 
ment result from disregard of them. Though it is not so 

1 m 6 e8sa ^ this gmdmg principle, too, is a corol- 

linn °T gene f 1 bl0l ° ^ trafo the truth that among 
or riwi ° r ^ B0 uncontrolled by commands, traditions, 

physical ^ ^ J* 8 been no otlier prompter to right 

tie Bensatoons to 
nghtlv d I* 1 ? those m which the two were not 

ZSJK maintained and 

mg as wo d 3 us tm en t. Whence it follows that, mherit- 
0 a ^ en t s established durmg the progress 
elUOldakonB 566 Of Sociology, § 322 
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throngh lower forms of life, oar fenmtmn* nrc on ilio 
wholo trustworthy guides to bodily welfare * 

So that thoogh this cx ay was n t compicooufly rroln 
ticranry m its doctrines, yet lU do-tnnei were evolutionary 
in their unavowed ongm. 

A few years before this tune, the great telescope of 
Lord Rosso had resolved into stars, inndry nobnlrr which 
were prerionaly regarded as jm'jolrabic There «w drawn 
tho mfcrenco that nil nebnlre, to culled, consul of ttnrs, 
and that their nebulous appearance U solely tho result of 
extreme remoteness This mfcrenco was at that time 
generally occoptcd among astronomer* 

Ab tho doetnno of erolotion In its widest renre sets on 
with that Btnto of matter and motion implied by tho 
nebular hypothesis, it nnturally happened that thU tacit 
donial of tho nobnlar hypothec* did not leaTO tno un 
moTcd I law reasons for questioning tho legitimacy of 
tho inferences above described, and was prompted to look 
more nearly into tho matter Finding abundant gw and* 
for dissent, I act them forth in an nrticlo for tho II nt 
omtrfer, entitled "Recent Astronomy and tho hcbulnr 
Hypothesis." 

Tho first part of tho nrticlo, having for its pnrposo to 
show that tho con cl nil on which had been drawn from tho 
assigned evidence was logically untenable, was not an 
inappropriate undertaking for an ontsidor, but tho nndor 
giu>i into on exposition and defence of tho nebular 
Th* rndtr wttl find explanation* la lb* rrtixipUt ef tryet^l^y 
|121 and la tb* Data ef H\Ut f |S3 — CL EtnJj cf the pun^n Ultra found 
nt him from Identifying vernation* and cmoUon*. Caraleu cm cl 
wdi > “» a con^qnent c*rel«» fM VI g nine people oct ol Un lo 

together all lie feelingi In xneh wij« that on* who iijj ihat hoh 
U °** «* trratworlhy guide* to bodily welfare U habitually rtpraeoled u 
»yiof thatw* onjit in *11 cues to follow tin prompting* of ocr 
tb* troth being that wo biro often other indi thin bodily walUro to bo 
| 1 farther tint though the K^*«t>cni ir« fairly wall *djmt»d to 

“*• the tmotiooe ir* by Oo m*ani tho* adjaeUd. 
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hypothesis considered in detail. With a daring ■which 
I look hack npon with surprise, I set forth sundry sugges- 
tions, interpretations, and speculations, in aid of it. There 
was an attempt to show how nebular rotation would 'be set 
up in masses of diffused nebulous matter Arguments 
were drawn from the distribution of comets, from the 
inclinations of the orbit-planes of the planets, from the 
inclinations of the planetary axes to their respective orbit- 
planes ; from the velocities of rotation of the planets , and 
from the distribution of satellites An endeavour was 
made to show that for the various specific gravities of the 
planets the hypothesis yields an explanation, and that the 
differences in temperature among them, which there is 
reason to infer, as well as their general differences from 
the Sun in respect of temperature, are also such as the 
hypothesis implies . to which last argument there was 
added an inference respecting the composition of the solar 
atmosplieie 

■An astronomer would have been chary about committing 
himself to so many speculative views. To propound them 
uee ed one who had not an established scientific reputation 
a stake. Naturally there were errors in the article Two, 
owever, of the conclusions drawn have since been verified. 
Mr. iroctor has given abundant further proof that the 
nobulaa are not remote sidereal systems, and within some 

P ubhcatl0 * of the article, the 

the sup t 9 ° f and Bur,8en Proved, by the help of 

*e spectroscope, tie truth o£ tie specula™ I had yen- 

f * ho ‘"P h ™ of the sou The artele 
correLj! 3 “ ^ Smm for July. Some 

B Airy lnti Slr Jo1m Herschel and Sir G. 

to fevL. m As ! ronomer Eoyal, who were good enough 

0n w ° r* 1 M tL 

agreement of the £t. of ** V ' 
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I left town towards the end of Jrmo, and beforo going 
cl a o whore spent a few days at homo 
The Rchomo whioh had in January takon doflnlto shapo 
in my mind, and indeed on paper, had of course dnrmg tbo 
spring been the subject of thought in respect of tho means 
far carrying it into effoct, I finally doendod to consult John 
Mill on tho matter, and wroto to him tho following letter 
M 17 Wflmot Street, 

Derby 29 July 58. 

Mr mu* Em,— 

lley I aik year opinion on ft point pertly o! personal Interest, pftrtly 
ol more general intcrert ? 

In tho essay* on “ Progress it* Iaw end Ceuw M and on 41 Tr* denial 
Physiology which I beliero yoa hero reed, ere the rudiment* oi certain 
gwrwrrml principles, which, at the tl™ they were flirt enunciated, I had no 
intention a! developing further Bat merro recently these general principle* 
nulling with certain other* whose oonnexion with them I did not bofor* 
re^jyiiix* h*T* evolved into a form far higher than I had ever anticipated } 
end I now find thet the various special idea* which I had dnslgnod harm! ter 
to publish on oertsln diri»lfm« of Biology Psychology and Bc‘CM 1 C'CJ hr To 
f Tlwn into their plseea ea part* of th* general body of doctrine tho* origin*, 
ting. Haying Intended to continue occ w Lug mjaelf, M hitherto, in writing 
fis*ay* end book* embodying theeo various spocbl Wee*, I hayo buOuLuO still 
more anxious to devote my energies to the exposition of these larger yiew* 
which include them, and, a* I fhl lr reduce all the Mgher science* to a 
rational form. 


Bat, unhappily my book* hare at preeant no adequate tale. Not only 
have they entailed upon me the negative Ms* of year* spent without 
rem mention, but also a heavy pusltl re loss in unrepaid u^vum of pnhlliw. 
tior. What little properly I had ha* been thus nearly all dissipated. And 
now that I am more anxiou* than ever to jxuto tit. It eeem* likely that I 
shall be unable to do to. llj health doe* not permit me to spend leisure 
hour* in these higher puiauit*, after a day spent In mu "wHye oouapetlom 
And thui there appears no altematha but to desist. 

Under these dreumstanooe my question I* — Do you think that in the 
remganlsed stall of the Indian Administration I might find some poet, rather 
of trust than of much active duty which would give me an income stdfloing 
for my modest bachelor need*, while It would allow adequate krfsare for the 
prosecution of three atm* T I fear that few if any such post* are likely to 
exist i and that my political view* might render soma, even of these few 
on* vail U(»| bat it appsar* worth while to inquire. I need hardly say 
that my object is *o rarely that which I hare expl ined, that a post 
which did not oonduoo to It would have no temptation (or ms, hue « 
otherwise desirabla. 
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I ask your advice under the belief that yon sympathize in the general 
vicvrs I wish to develop, and may therefore feel some interest m the matter 

Behave me, 

Very truly yours, 

TTprbebt Spences ” 

Mill’s reply to tins letter, though, sympathetic, was 
disappointing. It held ont no encouragement; and I 
dropped all thonght of any snch help as nn office of the 
land described might have given. 

Though horn in Derby, I had up to this time seen bnt 
little of Derbyshire Matlock I had been to, but had reached 
no point further north. Mainly I fancy from lack of funds, I 
decided to limit my summer excursion to a ramble m the 
Derbyshire dales ; hoping to find some fishing as a pastime 
Going as far as Buxton, and being disappointed m respect 
of sport, I turned south again, and settled myself at a 
picturesque little place, the Briars, Matlock Bank, where I 
spent about a fortnight returning thence to Derby. 

Already, from an illustration given a few pages back, 
jomedwith preceding ones, some will have inferred that Ihad 
adopted Danton’s motto, De Vaudace ! encore de Vaudace ! 
toujours de Vaudace ' , and while at Matlock Bank I furnished 
another illustration. I have named the fact that m 1851 
I attended a series of Prof Owen’s lectures on Comparative 
Osteology , and that m the coarse of them my scepticism 
respecting his theory of the archetypal skeleton ami arche- 
typal vertebra grew gradually stronger, until at the close 

,?rr ^ ° Uiei m com P let ® disbelief. No occasion 
bad thus far arisen for setting forth this disbebef, nor, 

the absence of encouragement derived from finding 

o^eslfT' 1 “ 0UgM ™™^d m 

^pressing it Distinguished biologists had shown their 

^™ r0£ set forthand 

tty: ( ::t frrs' th ° 

a test book at UmversHy College Tbongh this 
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enduiouuiont did not cause me to bolievo; yot oven my 
independence would not have prompted publio utterance 
of dissent bad nothing happened Bnt dnxmg tho spring, 
Prof. Hailey, in bis Croonmn Lcoturo before the Royal 
Society on “ The Vertebra to Stmctnro of tho Skull,” 
attacked Prof Owen’s interpretation of it. Hearing this 
amount of disagreement expressed, I wub encouraged to 
take tip the general th^tfry; and in June arranged with 
the Editor of tho 'Hedxco-CJnrurgvcal Review to write a 
on ti ci urn on .the fl or oral works in whinh prof Owen has 
embodied iL Had tho question been one of knowledge, I 
should not hnvo been absurd enough to entaens© a naturalist 
bo profoundly acquainted with the facts; but it was a question 
of reasoning Sotting out with the remark that “judging 
whether another proves his position is a widely different 
thing from proving your own , ** tho first paragraph of my 
artaolo ended with the further remark that “ if tho data 
put before him do not bear ont the inference, it is com 
petent for every logical reader to say bo ” Thus taking 
Prof. Owen’s various statements and explanations as they 
stood, the purpose was to show that they involved in con 
gnnties so numerous os to make his hypothesis untenable 
Though the doctrine of evolution made no overt appearance 
in the earlier part of the artaole, it came ont at tho close , 
for m the last few pages an endeavour was made to show 
how the genesis of the vertebrate skeleton is interpretable 
from the evolution point of view 

Six weeks of Derby proved anything but beneficial 
The popular notion about native air was then, as on 
many other occasions, disproved in my own case. At the 
end of August being much below par, I joined the Lotta 
at Tilrmdudno, and there rapidly improved The salubrity 
of the place and the many pleasant excursions were as 
causes of improvement, aided by the enliverimg society of 
old friends — the only society I mu oh care about. And 
here I am prompted to remark concerning health, that not 
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by people at large only, but by mechcal men, tlie effects 
of mental influences are under-estimated The exhilara- 
tion produced by novelty, the breaking away from the 
monotonous routine of daily life at home , the absence, of 
worrying anxieties and the presence of positive gratifica- 
tions, are usually more potent causes of improvement than 
are differences in physical circumstances Even where 
change of scene with its accompanying increase of enjoy- 
ments and decrease of annoyances, is excluded, the effects of 
agreeable emotions are often surprising I have had many 
experiences of the fact that dyspepsia, so far from being 
|> necessarily exacerbated by dining out, may even bo cured, 
motvmthstandmg many dietetic imprudences, if the social 
surroundings are such as to yield great pleasure 

After three weeks at Llandudno, and an interval at 
Derby, X returned to town in October and again took up 
my abode at 13, Loudoun Road. 
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PLANS FOR EXECUTING IT 

18o&— 5<> A t 33 — 39 

I nAD left London boforo tho end of Jnno nnd it was 
not until tho first of Jnlj that tho two papers by Mr Dnnnn 
nnd Mr Wellaco on tho operation of Natural Selection in 
causing divergence of species, wore read beforo tho Linnrcnn 
Society I Imvo but a vnguo impression of tho way in 
which this event beenmo known to mo bat my belief is 
that I remained in ignorance of it until my return to town 
m October 

A reason confirming mo in this belief is furmshod by 
a paragraph contained m a letter to my mothor doted 
29 November, which runs ns follows* — ‘I hnvo been duj 
tribuhng o few volumes of my Essays. Enclosed nro somo 
of tho acknowledgments, from Dr Lathnm, Dr Hooker, 
and Mr Charles Darwin ” As tho volnmo had been 
published in December, 1857, I was, whon I came upon 
this passage at a loss to understand why this distribution 
had not boon mndo until November 1858 Bat the probable 
explanation is that, when I learnt tho nature of Mr 
Darwin s paper and learnt that Dr HooVor accepted his 
interpretation I sent copies of tho volnmo to thorn nnd 
to a few others, becauso of tho essay on tho Development 
Hypothesis contained in it. Tho following is Mr Datum's 
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No, it is not as follows , for on consideration I decide to 
omit it Notwithstanding the compliments it contains, 
which seemed to negative publication, I was about to 
quote it, because it dispels, more effectually than anything 
else can, a current error respecting the relation between 
Mr Dai win’s views and my own. But the reproduction of 
it would be out of taste, and I leave the error to be other- 
wise corrected 

Here I may fitly comment on certain difficulties which I 
foresee will from time to time present themselves difficul- 
ties in choosing between two alternatives, each of which is 
objectionable If, after long periods of non-success, there 
ca.me to an autobiographer incidents implying success, and 
the increased appreciation indicated, mention of these 
cannot be omitted without partially falsifying the narrative. 
On the other hand, as they reflect some land of honour on 
him, the mention of them appears indicative of vanity, 
though it may result from a desire to give a complete 
presentation, or from the feehng that agamst the debit 
items of the acconnt it is but fair that the credit items 
should be placed What, then, is to be done? At first 
sight rt seems possible for one who narrates his own life 
and draws his own portrait to be quite truthful, but it 
proves to be impossible 

There are vanoM media which distort the things seen 
through them, and an autography » a medmm tch 
piodnces some irremediable distoi lions 


ealTof tSVd m ^, relOTn te t0wn 1 P ro P° sea 

on “The T,» :f ed 7n hrwrstcal to write an essay 

1116 hjaws of Omanic Enrm » ^ J 

January 1859 The f +i r ^ or Publication m 

a further ertensif i ^ essa 7 

idea haTo^,^ I 6 ™ germinal 

with Mr G H T e 6 CQIIrse a country ramble 

i ' A H Lewe8 “ the autumn of 1851 

was that organic form, m g 6n6ral , Tegetal 
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and animal, are determined by tho relations of tho ports 
to incident forces Radiol symmetry, bilateral symmetry, 
and asymmetry, dike in stationary and moving organisms, 
were storm, ono or other of them, to becomo established, 
according os tho parts ore similarly disposed towards tho 
environment all round an axis, or similarly disposed on 
tvro odes of an axis, or not similarly disposed on any sido 
Tho explanation given was that hero tho necessities entailed 
by position and there tho necessities entailed by locomotion, 
entaOed likenesses between parts which wore conditioned m 
like Trays. This gcnoral interpretation of external forms was 
congruous with tho more special in torpro lotion of internal 
forms in tho coso of thovertobrnto skeleton— an interpreta- 
tion appended to tho cntiqno on Prof Orron**! theory 
A systematized and elaborated statement of tho hypo- 
thesis sot forth in this essay, was in later yearn incorporated 
in Pnrt iv of tho Principles of Biology 

"What induced mo to toko np tho subject, I cannot 
remember, bnt whDo at Derby in October, I collected 
some materials for an arfaclo on "Tho Morals of Trado,” 
and, continuing my inquiries in London, begun writing it 
as soon as tho article above named was completed. 

This was ono of tho fow exceptions to tho general rulo. 
Many orsmplos ha vo inndo it door that noarly ovorythmg 
I wrote had a bearing, direct or indirect, on tho doctrtno 
of evolution. Hero, however, there appears no trace of 
any inch bearing j unless, indeed, it bo in the tacit recog 
mhon of tho moral modifiability of human nature and tho 
moral adaptation of men to tho passing social stato. Tho 
article took for its especial topic, not thoso multitudinous 
smn.fi dishonesties whioh charnotenso retail trade, but 
those larger and less familiar ones which vitmto tho trans- 
actions of manufacturers, merchants, and wholesale dealers, 
A farther object of the essay was to show that tho dis- 
honesty of tho diumes not engaged in trade is provod by 
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numerous illustrations to be as great in degree though 
different in land And yet another object was to suggest 
that a remote cause for such dishonesties, alike of traders' 
and others, is the indiscriminate admiration given to what- 
ever implies wealth 

Originally written for the Quaiterly Remew but not 
accepted by the editor, the article was published in the West- 
minster Remew for April, 1859 I may add, as a curious 
incident, that many years aftei wards the Rev. Canon 
Lyttelton applied to me for permission to repubksli it 
m a pamphlet along with a seimon of his own on 
the same subject a permission which I cheerfully gave 
That an ecclesiastic should take a step which coupled his 
nnm e with mm e, curiously exemplified the spread of libei ality 
in religious opinion. 


In a letter to my father dated 16 November, 1858, there 
occurs the lemark “ The arrangements at Malvern 
House are not so good as they were The number is much 
smaller Mr Parry and myself being the only inmates not 
of the family inconvenient changes of hours being also 
named And then a letter of 15 December says of my 
hosts that “ They are going to make some arrangements 
winch, will make it no longer convenient to have me They 
express great regret at the necessity of separation I too 

rZtlwe ” r 1 d0Ubt Wbea0r 1 EM flnd a pk0e "W 0 "* 


T W t n ° ttat Mr - PaM J' old gentleman 

to t v 7 7 *° as b ™£ “gtoy and a wit Had also 
to take his departure, I should hare concluded that my 

taLr fl Pr ° mpted by * be ™ h P r0Tenfe any 
rthei influence exercised hy me oyei lus son a youth of 

eC c «a t7 fl” 611 * 7 N °* J mdoed > tiat 1 tad feomngly 
boZ u \7 flaeMe ' bat the tad got hold of m 

did unapprove ° f a b "' ld fatIler 

approve. Naturally enough, he desired to prevent 
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what he regarded as a perversion , and his desire, though 
dearly not the sole cause, may have been a part cause for 
mating the domestic change which took place 

My removal was long postponed, however for my 
letters continue to be dated, from 18, Loudoun Boad up to 
the begriming of February at which date having failed 
to find a desirable habitat, I went down homo for a 
few weeks. 

During the latter part of 18158, as during its earlier part, 
there hod been constantly before me the question — How 
to carry out my undertaking? The general conception 
had of oonrso been enlarging, and griming m definiteness 
while it gamed in fulness and I was growing eager to 
find some way of setting it forth after the manner sketched 
out at the beginning of the year The difficulties in the 
way were very great What little property had come to 
me from my uncle Therm e* had been nearly all frittered 
away Partly it bad been spent in the publication of 
books which were not simply nnremnnerative but entailed 
positive losses. And of what had not thus been sunk, most 
had gone m costa of lmng and travelling about during the 
eighteen months m which my nervous breakdown had 
prevented me altogether from, working As may be in 
f erred when these drafts upon it bad been met, not v ery 
muoh remnmed of the legacy of £500 left to mo in 1858 
During the period described in the last two chapters 
I was able to work at the best only three hours a day and 
often not that , and there occasionally came relapses which 
forced me to leave off for a time entirely To these facta 
must be added the further one that my essays not usually 
of a kind to be written off hand but involving much thought 
and inquiry, brought me but small returns The articles 
for the ITedteo- Chirurffyca l Rmnmo were paid for at the rate 
of either &n pounds or fin guineas per sheet (sixteen 
pages) , aud the others at the rate of ten pounds per sheet 
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CleaNy such being my limited capacity for work, and sack 
being tbe remuneration for what I did, it "was not easy for 
me, tbougt practising every economy, to meet my expenses. 

How then was it possible to execute my project a 
project sufficiently extensive and onerous even for one in 
fn]l beaitb and Laving income enough to maintain bim 
while devoting himself to non-paying work. Wbat to do, 
was a question frequently occupying my not very hopeful 
thoughts, and was a question sometimes discussed with 
friends One of the schemes I entertained, not m a san- 
guine way it is tine, shows how hardly pressed I was 
to hud some plan. Chapman, when the Westminster 
Remew came into his hands, had established what he called 
an ce Independent Section” an appended portion m which 
was published, nowand again, a paper of which he thought 
well, though he did not wish to commit the Review to its 
conclusions My proposal was that I should write instal- 


ments of the System of Philosophy, or at any rate of the 
first volume, to be published in this independent section 
some two or three sheets per quarter being paid for them 
at the ordinary rate Naturally enough Chapman did not 
think favourably of this proposal, and it dropped through. 
Wild as it was, however, it was not so wild as one made 
by my fnend Lewes Knowing that I was not without 
mechanical ingenuity, and that I had years before profited by 
an appliance I had registered, he suggested that I should 
ge my income by smell inventions, and devote my leisure 
tmie to the work ! I remember that George Eliot joined 
me m laughter at this amusing proposal It was made 
by one who little knew how previous are the p^eed 

-rrjr , ™ *•'— > 

Thus the year ended without disclosing * 

aorng to I now Mt to te my £T W of 


Be&16 WTms tow “ 83 mcbcated, several 8ma U 
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matters of interest occurred, ns shown in tho following 
extracts from a letter homo, written on Jnnunry 10 
u I hire igrwd with Chi pain lo do in irliclo for him on Lb* rrlitir* 
of diflertat tin di of knowWpf I hire not filed iho lilts yet Dot 
Its chief *ira U to go In lor more m'wf. 

I ira pretty weD — ti well u Xm tidtcmenU iDov Dot I ihould bo 
ill th* better far let* going oct 

“Th# m ttw of Chipmn i botlnew hi* dropped through. It wenJd not 
hit* dona anted I hid derated ifl toy tiros to iL Co H i* to bo cirri rd on 
by Chipmin’i Uls wtif nU — Dirt A Ferguuoa. 

I thill prahibly leirs thl* bon** In ibont i week. I im going to take in 
idmtiieaenl to ths Tiatt to-diy 

I -will *«nd yon tb# new n am bet cl thi }JtiitthCkL coal f t g tay irtlelo 
cn tha ‘•Lain of Orginlo Fora "ibortly At pment Lawti hult 
I did not ifter ill go down to Hirtingi. Bir J Trehmey »nd Ids funDy 
tiuoed to term tooner thin m trpeeled. 

Th# Potted iro In tom ind I rpcnl Bitnrdiy rrtnfng with them 1 *m 
to go ini ih them in tho ipring.” 

Tho third of tho foregoing paragraphs recoils a fact 
which I had complotoly forgotten Chapman a sanguine 
speculative mnn, who, during his career os a publisher, 
lasting somo fourteen or fifteen years, had been losing 
money, was at this dnto forced to re tiro domding, at 
tho same timo, to resumo thoso studios in preparation 
for tho practice of medicine, which had boon interrupted 
when ho bocamo a publisher Among those who hnd 
assisted him with loans was Mr Octavius Smith and 
judging frum what occurred, ho had, I prosumo, bocomo 
tho chief creditor Now-a-dnya but fow publishers arc 
alarmed by so-called heterodox opinions in tho boots 
offered to thorn but at that tnno Chapman was tho only 
respectable publisher through whom could bo istuod books 
which wero tacitly or avowedly ration nil stio, Hence 

i being broad minded and anxious that tho spread of liberal 
l opinion should not bo hindorod, Mr Smith wished tho 
business to bo earned on. Having, as it soomod, somo 
f oonfidenco in my judgment, ho suggested that I should 
undertake to superintend it i perhaps thinking that after 
giving ft duo attention, I should have snfBciont loisuro 
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to cany out tie undertaking which lie knew I lad at 
heart But probably I saw that, difficult as it is even for 
one fully disciplined to make an enterprise of such a 
kind answer by devoting * to it all energies, it would be 
impossible to make it answer if neither of those conditions 
was fulfilled 

The article above named as having been agreed upon, 
which was eventually entitled "What Knowledge is of most 
worth ? ” and now forms the hist chapter m the little woik 
Education, &c , was commenced either just before my 
departure for Derby or shortly afterwards I recall the 
date because of an important incident connected with it 


Hei°TQ the essay was half done, I suffered one of my not 
infrequent relapses, and had to suspend work. My father 
was at the time much troubled by the interference of the 
Local Sanitary Board with property of his in Derby 
some thirteen small houses which, instead of being m- 
proved by alterations on which the authorities insisted, 
had been so much damaged that some of hm tenants left 
Hence he contemplated a memorial to the Town Council, 
comp arm ng- of the treatment he had received He was, 

P ccu ^ ar m the respect that while eneigetic about 
small tag, he was almost paralysed by things of moment 

t * at f° Proposed memorial should be written, 

%°X1 1 ief l t0 " father would notkS 

allow ml to eB ? S “ 7 ° n " stete o £ tram would not 
me *° " ute lt for him, I said that if he would bo 

STSJ the " hm by <bc - 

sncisto. B id more It TZ7T’ S ^ plwed 
thereafter adopted. T mar j a P ractlce ^ch I 

that my head would bear d l ^ Satlsiaotov J discovery 

* woffid hear vtLranf f T "*****"* ^ 
d ' SC0 ™ 7 — nHy a&ot my'kt" *" 


retnrn to towu in March 


I settled myself at 
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24 Oakley Square A letter dated 23rd April contains 
tho paragraph : — "I liavo got an amanuensis, and find tho 
dictation answers 1 do fully bnlf os much again or wore, 
and with greotor case " 

I may hero remark that from tho beginning I never 
experienced nny difficulty Fnends to whom I afterwords 
reoommonded dictation, asserted either tbnt they thonld 
not ho able or that they had not been able, to collect their 
thoughts under such conditions, Ono of them who, yield 
ing to my repeated exhortations, tned tho experiment, told 
mo on inquiry that it had fniled On ashing why, ho said 
that his landlady, not having succeeded in finding as ho 
requested, a youth to play tho part of senbo, suggested 
that perhaps her daughter might serve Do accepted tho 
proposal , hut, on making a trial, confessed that ho found 
himsolf thinking much moro about tho girl than about 
his work. This, it seemed to me, was a very inadequate 
experience on which to found a generalization Avoiding 
a distraction of this kind, I was but Iittlo impeded Tho 
disturbance to thought produced by tho consciousness that 
another was waiting for mo, though I think I folt it a 
little at first, soon becamo inappreciable Did not the 
change of method affect my stylo T is a question whioh 
will bo asked Not very greatly I think. After this 
article, of which the first half had been wntton and tho 
second half dictated, was publishod, I put to a competent 
judge of composition tho question wbothor ho could docido 
where tho transition was mado Ho was unablo to do this ; 
and remarked only that he thought tho latter part of tho 
essay was more dei'lamfitory — I think that was tho word — 
than tho earlier part Nevertheless I behove tho prnctioo 
of dictating thereafter followed, did injure my stylo The 
general orponcnco is thnt diffuBenesa results when tho pen 
is held by another One who when writing by proxy 
makes it a point to keep his amanuensis going, is obviously 
more likely to use a defective expression than when, hold 
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ing the pen himself, lie has no external incentive to abridge 
n-ny pause he makes for thrnkmg Only where, as in my 
own case, there is acquired the habit of so far ignoring the 
amanuensis as to take whatever time may be needed for 
choosing the best form of words, is the effect on the quality 
of the product likely to be hi nail Still, an effect is, I thrnk, 
traceable It has been remarked to me more than once that 
Social Statics is better w ritten than my later books. Though 
doubtless a good deal is due to the nature of subject 
though The Study of Sociology , akm m matter, approaches 
more nearly in manner to Social Statics than any other 
work of mine ; yet there remains a difference Social Statics 


was, I remember, characterized as epigrammatic , but none 
of my later books could be rightly thus characterized 
The essay “ What Knowledge is of most worth? ” refer- 
ence to which has called forth these parenthetic remaiks, 
was published m the Westminster Review for July, 1859 
Since then, the claims of science have received increasing 
recognition, hut when this essay was written, its leading 
thesis, that the teaching of the classics should give place 
o the teaching of science, was regai ded by nine out of ten 
cultivated people as simply monstrous Even now, clanged 
ougl tlie general feeling is, mo r e space for science is but 

2777 / 11 hlf ’ “ d m 8,1011 pla0ea aB schools 

tte q>ace is stah very small To one who never received 

the bias given by the established course of onltnre and 

bnt’fr lb T i0nt7 ° £ traAtlonB "* a customs weighs 
but little, the state of opinion about the matter appelrs 

of omWalon a 1 ’"”" ^ ‘ heS6 th ° aB »’’ a » «* yea5s 

whdeVnowlel rf g t6he)f d “»U BbU that 
of the world pCL R Ts„ n T’ “ d “ d 

of no moment tot man 7t V t ^ 18 

should master th« ? Q ’ * £ f gTeat moment that he 

- - J pi 
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of facts and fictions, filling a relatively mlnnlo space In 
tie genesis of a World which is ilaolf but on infinitesimal 
part of tio Universe, so occupy students that thoy learo 
tio World and tio Untrerso unstudied l Hod Grecco and 
Homo nevor existed, hnmnn life, and tio nght conduct of 
it, •would havo been in their essentials cxnctly wiot thoy now 
nro survival or death, health or disease prosperity or ad\cr 
sity, happiness or misory, would havo been just in tio some 
ways determined by tho ndjnjtment or non odjustmont 
of actions to requirements And yet knowledgo subserving 
tho adjustment which so profoundly concerns men from 
hour to hour, is contemptuously neglected , whilo tho best 
preparation for completo living is supposed to bo fnmilinnty 
with tho words and thoughts, successes and disasters, follies, 
nces, and atrocities, of two peoples whoso intelligence was 
certainly not abovo ours, whoso moral standard was unques- 
tionably lover, and whoso acquaintance with tho nature of 
things, internal and external, was relatively small Still more 
when from tho valno of knowledgo for guidanco wo pass to 
the value it has for general illumination may wo con 
traue to marvel at the perversity with which, generation 
after generation, students spend their years over tho errors 
of ancient speculators who had no adequate data for their 
reasonings, while all that modern science, having for 
materials tho accumulated and gene rah red observations of 
centuries, can toll respecting ourselves and our surroundings, 
they ignore , or if they glance at it, do so at loisuro hours 
as at something relatively n-n important. In times to oome 
this condition of opinion will be instanced as ono of the 
strange aberrations through which Humanity has passed. 
w Concerning this article I may add that, while it had no 
direct hearing on the doctrine of evolution, its insistence on 
comprehensive scientific culture, was an insistence on the 
acquisition of that knowledge Xrum which the doctrine of 
evolution is an eventual outcome 

Sometime during this spring ocourrod an incident which 
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I may name partly for its intrinsic interest, and partly 
as a lesson. 

Already I Lave mentioned the fact that, "while yet the 
first of the Scenes of Clerical Life was but partly "mitten, I 
■was told by George Eliot, on whom I had frequently urged 
the writing of fiction, that she had commenced , and, as I 
tlimlr I have said, I was for some time the sole possessor of 
the seoret. Of course curiosity concerning the authorship 
of these stones accompanied the interest in them , and 
amusement was afforded me by the speculations X heard 
ventured m some cases by her friends. After the publi- 
cation of Adam Bede the cunosity became greater and the 
speculation more nfe , and it was by-and-by guessed that 
she was the anonymous author Chapman, Vn owing that if 
anyone knew I did, one day suddenly addressed me " By 
the way, Mr a Dunn told me the other night that Miss 
Evans is the author of Adam Bede is it true ? ” “Mrs. 
Dunn!” I replied, “who told Mrs Dunn any such thing?” 
“Oh, that she didn’t say.” "I do not see how Mrs Dunn 
should know anything about it, she can have no means of 
earning Thus I fenced as well as I could, but all to no 
purpose Chapman soon returned to the question " Is it 
o this question I made no answer, and of 
course my silence amounted to an admission. 

whn/T A 6Xt 1 T* ° Ter 10 Wa ndsworth, I told them 

demal t Was blamed for giving a 

C„™1 ‘5: Cftse oJ S f tt tern g named as jnshljmg such a 

iZl frl ' S * ie <*“» 1-tan, However, a 

have so hH-1* 7 maimer , not otheiwiBe I 

would have "h ° ntr ° ° Ver my features that a vocal " No ” 
The lesson 6 wh m nt ably accom P RTned ^ya facial "Yes.” 
cannot safely be com S H 1 ^ Cldent ^acJies is that a secret 
CO ^n c r^ b ~: «« *0 0 - m Wiom perfect 
faith will not oi» P For > as see, scrupulous 

D °‘ ^ anmtended dmoWe I 
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ma y add that fortunately no harm was done The secret 
was leaking out , and, moreover, the reason for keeping 
the secret had no longer mu oh weight 

When thinking about Trays of prosecuting my scheme, 
there sometnnes arose the question — Is there any post 
under Government which I might consistently acoept, and 
whioh would give me the needful leisure 7 Of course most 
of the offices which might else have served were unavailable 
by one holding the views I did, and still do, oonoemmg the 
limitations of 8 tute-f unctions An inspectorship of prisons 
occurred, to me as & position which might be filled without 
any dereliction of principle , smoe mamtenanoe of order is a 
6 tat of unction which I have over m muted upon as essential. 
It was, however, a foolish hope that such an offioo would, 
after I had discharged its duties leave me any tune for 
writing But my mood was that of the drowning man 
who catohes at a straw 

There is proof that the thought of obtaining some post of 
this kind had been entertained towards the close of the 
preoodmg year Then, and during subsequent months, 
I obtained testimonials from sundry leading men Among 
them were AGD, Hurley, Tyndall Grote, Hooker Fraser, 
Bit Henry Holland, and Sir G 0 Lewis. Several were 
strongly expressed and especially those of Mill, Huxley, 
and Tyndall 

Of all posts likely to answer my purpose, that of stamp- 
distributor was the most promising It is one of which the 
duties are m large measure mechanical and can be to a 
considerable extent performed by a subordinate Either at 
the dose of 1868 or in the spring of 1859 the stamp- 
dutributorship for Derby fell vacant, and I made an effort 
to obtam it. Lord Derby was then Prime "Minister, and 
Lord Stanley (the present Lord Derby) was Searetary of 
State for India. He had read some of my books , and, as 
I knew from the editor of the WegtminsUr, had expressed 
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approval of some of my articles. Senes I Loped something' 
from his Liendly mtervention . the appointment of an 
impecunious author to such a place being not ■without 
precedent The claims of party proved too strong, how- 
ever. The place was given to the editor of a provincial 
Conservative paper who had been useful in his locality. 

A letter from Hooker written at the time proves to me 
a fact which I had absolutely forgotten namely, that I 
had thought of a foreign consulship as a post which 
might possibly give me adequate leisure This was a 
very erroneous supposition, Hooker told me. 


What was my daily life during this period? The 
question is one I cannot answer more definitely than by 
saying that, after a walk of half-an-hour or so, the morning 
was devoted to work or as much of the morning as the 
state of my head would allow, and that during the rest 
of the day I had to kill time as best I might I suppose 
I walked a good deal in the afternoon, and did much 
of my thinking while walking a habit which was, end 
has since been, physically injurious, however much .other- 
wise beneficial A story I have told of myself as a 
boy, shows how apt I was to become mentally absorbed 
at an early age, and m later life, states of absorption, 
different as were the subjects of thought, were scarcely 
less marked I once discovered to my dismay that I 
sometimes passed those living m the same honse with 
me, and, though I looked them in the face, remained 
unconscious that I had seen them 

It is clear, however, from letters, that my social circle 
was extending Beyond mention of engagements to friends 
y named there are occasionally such passages as 


and soma yC ;? erday 111 C0m P an 7 mih Mr Boebnck, his wife and daughter, 

remember, tho llle "a ^° nS of the Baid not at»litieB was, I 

to G o ttf b AUSten] " J Sn*™* b« invited me 

G yachting mth him for a few day B ” “I dmed in company mth 
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ruusS ron e\ecotino it -u 

TvnWIraWtJnwJir IheMCniwi k-«J <fl *>'• nt -M ca th*tni cl 
VLEltBft." w Dr Amott eiEnl on me j-rjurdjy *rri tuyt4 
[Dr. Amott, it tint Unw wtD brom I 7 lil* KUnnU tf “♦ 

fcrtid# M YTbtt KnowIrJc* it of E»rt worth H fc«3 olUinrO xdj hi Util 
/mnlh. riJlord li. JTtmlioIrr) “ I «n p>t=« 10 Iw Cut altt • 
to-duhl, to twit lit. lfortH." 

Dr Mordl, known at that limo by bn booh on The Rternt 
Philosophy of Europe, has long resided m Capn and has 
dropped oat of pnlilto thought* Daring dinner n story was 
told about bo mo occcntno member of the Carpenter family, 
who had adopted o boy with a now to carrying oot lus 01m 
ideal of a good edacation Ho shortly fonnd that tho 
undertaking wns more onerous than ho expected, ond 
thereupon cast about for a wifo giving ono whom ho 
found to understand that tho rearing of tho boy was to 
be considered tbo pnmnry purpoio of tho mamogo Dr 
Morcll's comment was — ''Ah, I neo Dole of Three inverfo ” 
Of amosomonts in thoso daya thero in hut httlo to fay 
Now that oporaa were no longer free to me, I never went — 
tho cost was too great j and I bat rarely aaw a play 
Occasionally sorno musio was heard during tho seasons 
when thoro wore going on tho piumonado concerts 
which woro at that time con due tod by thoir promotor 
J allien. Especially on what woro announced os classical 
nights did X go Even then there was often a good deal 
whioh I rath or tolerntod than on joyed — much that acemod 
to mo manufacture rather than inspiration A fnond of 
mine, Pi got t, said of orchestral music, that when from any 
one instrument thero came something worth listening to, 

! all the other instruments forthwith entered into a con 
apiracy to put it down; and though his re marie ignored too 
1 much tho larger effects of orchestral combinations, it pointed 
[j to tho fact that most orchestral combinations aro not 
BTiffimently oohoront. Ballads had ceased to givo mo tho 
pleasure which they did in the early daya ; but abovo all 
j I was, and am still, intolerant of such solos as woro per 
0 formed by Bivori and other celobntios of tho kind — moro 
£ 
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displays of executive still. When I go to a concert, I do 
not go to hear gymnastics on the violin 
I may remark m passing that the applause given to 
such performances "well illustrates the vitiation of opinion. 
Usually after a display of wonderful mechanical dexterity 
by an instrumentalist, the members of the orchestra applaud 
Obsen mg this, many of the audience, thinking these culti- 
vated musicians must he the best judges, applaud loudly, 
and the rest of the audience 30 m in the applause, lest they 
should be thought persons of no taste . the truth being that 
tho brother instrumentalists applaud, not the music pro- 
duced, but the triumph over difficulties And th us the mass 
of hearers, following authority as they suppose, are led to 
accept as music what is in fact the murder of music Tn 
this case, as in multitudinous other cases, every one says and 
docs what every one else says and does lacking courage to 
do othei wise , and so helps to generate or to maintain a 
sham opinion. Considering that the ordinary citizen has no 
excess of individuality to boast of, it seems strange that he 
Bhould be so anxious to hide what little he has. 


Early in May, 1859, I left town for Gloucestershire to 
spend ton days at Standish It must, I think, have been 
on is occasion that I initiated my little friends thero a 
oop o children, all girls, whom I had severally seen 
v up om infancy in Natural History, by establishing 
eu aquarium and giving them lessons m the use of the 

Kimnl ~ C0 ^° i lfc ^ ert:o our afternoon walks had been walks 
. Q became expeditions in search of 

runblrs in ^° C !> S ^ visits being the occasions for 

in cbnrrr^f W & 6 ^ an< ^ less res trained than those taken 
to nq if ° f a g0YGrness > I believe, looked foiward 
menU mf Gx ^ en ^ e ^ liberties and more varied fimuse- 
carkdav R n ff P fT raWe associa to*s thus established m 

teaming to toJtTfrrzf ™ S , throusIlottt onr afler ilTes 
8 ° town for a few days only, I left for Derby 
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some time before tho end of (bo month, nnd (boro rcrom 
meneod work Tbo lives nnd deaths of periodicals would 
form a good topia for on essayist. Annually n considerable 
number oro born, and annually a considerable number dio, 
— now rcareolj b arriving infancy, now killed by starvation 
tn middlo lifo, and now coming to on end in old ngo in 
consequence of that increasing rigidity which will not 
allow of adaptation to now conditions Oat of tbo penodi 
cal* to which X hove contributed, I can connt up ton 
nun ojrapOTS, mngnnne*, and quarterlies, which haro thus 
disappeared One of them was tho Universal J?mrtr a then 
recently established organ of opinion for which I had been 
askodto wnto nn article It was onoof thosowhich die early; 
but it survived long enough to publish tho essay on "Illogical 
Geology” which I had undertaken for it This was written, 
or rather dictated, during u six weeks* sojourn at Derby 
Tho topio was one which gnro occasion for expressing 
evolutionary ideas in a now direction , and I presumo that 
tho consciousness of this was dominant with mo when I 
undertook tho subject. There were tho changes of tho 
Earth a crust itself to bo considered from a dovelopmontal 
point of view, as woll as tho changes of tho past lifo on its 
surface. As originally proposed, tho article was to havo 
been a renew of the works of Hugh Miller; but thoso 
eventually becamo simply the text for a discussion of what 
seemed to me the unurs of orthodox geology, as exemplified 
m them as well as in the works of Murchison and LyolL 
The title "Illogical Geology” sufllciontly shows that tho 
article called in quern bon tho legihmnoy of current concla 
cons, considered as following from tho ondonco assign od 
No more in this case than in tho case of Prof 0 iron’s 
theory, should I have ventured to oppress dissent concern 
mg matters of fact , but, accepting the foots os stated, an 
outsider was not unwarranted in considering whother tho 
inferences were legitimately drawn from them. 

The assumption made by some that strata in different 
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parts of the Earth, called by tbe same name, 'were contem- 
poraneous, and tbe more defensible assumption made by 
others, that if not single strata yet systems of strata -were 
everywhere contemporaneous, were shown to be inconsis- 
tent with various of the admissions and assertions else- 
where made. The dogma then accepted by geologists, tbat 
certain great breaks in the snccession of organic remains 
imply almost complete deslxuctions of living things and 
creations of new floras and faunas, was contested, and it 
was argued tbat tbe acknowledged course of geological 
changes would, along with small breaks, necessitate these 
great breaks. Naturally a chief aim was that of showing 
that the arguments against the hypothesis of evolution 
which Hugh Miller and others drew from paleontology, 
wore fallacious But I was candid enough to admit that 
while geological evidence did not disprove the develop- 
ment hypothesis, neither did it prove it : contending that 
the most we can expect is to find congiuity beLween the 
hypothesis and the evidence yielded by comparatively 
recent fossil forms. Tins congruity has since been shown 
to exist. 

In those years and after, a craving for the mountains 

rccuned annually j and when, along with satisfaction of it 

cou d satisfy a craving for the sea, I rejoiced in doing so 

caving home early m July, I took the coast of Cum- 

Jcr and on my way north , settling myself for a week or 

so at ngg, close to the since-established watering-place 

mouxi as Sea-scales My artist-fxiend Deacon joined me 

icre wit his two boys A walk over to Wast-water was 

our excursions j and there was a subsequent 
tuigiation to St Bees 

change of mimsliy had occurred m June, and Sir 

of t become Home Secretaiy. He was editor 

nrtirl! «u^ 9h Remev) at tlme 1 wrote for it the 
a K «dway Morals and Kailway Policy.” an 
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in tern cw and eamo coucspondcnco Faring been thereby 
[ occasioned Moreover ho hod written mo lorao friendly 
criticisms on tho doctnno let forth m tho riwiy on " Pro- 
gross its Law and Cnoso” So that I was not without 
hope that, having stamp-distributorships in bis gift, I 
might through him obtatn one, and thereby bo enabled to 
lire while carrying ont my scheme Before leaving Di rby 
I had forwarded to him tho testimonials nbovo named, and 
while at Dngg received his reply I cannot now End it, 
but I remembor distinctly enough that it was not encou 
raging — *o littlo encouraging In fact that I thereafter garo 
np nil hopo. 

Tho liKh of July found mo at Achramcb, tho highland 
parnduo of my land fnonds with whom I had beforo spent 
a delightful two months, and with whom I was now to 
spend another liko intorml As said in a lottcr homo on 
tho 21st — "Fishing nding, driving, walking talking and 
laughing, oro capital stimuli, and hnvo givon mo two 
px>d nights i° & sontonca I qnoto partly to indicalo tho 
mjoyablo life, and portly to show that tho question of 
more or less sloop still remained dominant I moat add 
►hat tho expression "good nights” is relativo only in 
meaning, for my best night wonld, by sny ono in health, 
bo called a hod one 

"Tho day was ono I shall never forgot,” is tbo closing 
sentence of a letter wntton during tho last week of my 
stay It describes 1 tho most charming oxenraton I over 
had.” This was an 6i.oiu»lon by boat "down tho Sound 
of Hull, up Loch S unart and Loch Teach ns and homo by 
land,” whioh I namo not so mnoh for its own sako, though 
"the scenery was splendid and tho oolonnng marvellous/' 
as because in our party of twelve there wore sevoral 
of known names. Ono vras Professor So liar, whoso works 
on Roman Literature are of high roputo, another was 
Gross, who tome years later pubhshod a rolamo of 
graceful poems, but, marrying and dying soon of forwards, 
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I can scarcely taro foiled to feel it, for now, after tbo 
lapao of nearly two years, I seemed no nearer to tho 
execution of my project than on tho day when it flirt took 
possession of me. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A PLAN FIXED UPON. 

1859 60 Mt 39 10. 

Thu closing months of 1859 were occupied m fulfilling 
several literary engagements Masson, my acquaintance 
with whom, made nearly ten years before, had ripened into 
a friendship which has since continued and increased in 
waimth, was at that time Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
then recently established He asked me to write an article 
for him, and I agreed to do so I had also arranged to write 
one for the Westminster on u The Social Organism,” and 
one for the British Quarterly on ce Prison Ethics ” 

Most readers are, I suspect, weaiy of the analyses, 
made for the purpose of showing the bearings of succes- 
sive essays on the general doctrine which occupied my 
1X1171 d , but near as X am now to the end of the senes, 
I may be excused for continuing them That the conception 
of the Social Organism is an evolutionary one, is implied 
by the words , for they exclude the notion of manufacture 
or artificial arrangement, while they imply natural develop- 
ment Briefly expressed m Social Statics, and having 
grown m the interval, the conception was now to be set 
0 111 an elaborated foim The leading facts insisted 

were, that a social organism is like an individual 
organism in these essential traits that it grows, that while 
gTowmg it becomes more complex, that while becoming 

^ ^ ar ^ s increasing mutual dependence, 

at its life is immense m length compared with the 
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Pres of its component units It was pointed out that in 
both oases there is increasing integration ncoompamed by 
inor*=tfunng heterogeneity, to which I might have added 
mcrfw'Ning definiteness, had my ideas at that tamo been 
fully matured. The article appeared m January, 1860, 
and some attention was drawn by a promulgation of ideas 
which to the average mind aeemed simply whim meal 

The essay on " Prison Ethics,” written at this time but 
not published m tho Bniuh Quarterly until the subsequent 
July, though not evolutionary in aspect was evolutionary 
in spirit. Its oon elusions were baaed on the laws of life, 
considered first in themselves and then as conformed to 
under social conditions. Tho right of society to coerce 
tho orrmmflJ up to oortmn limita but not beyuud those 
limits, was & deduction. But the essentially evolutionary 
Gharaotenitio was the doctrine that not only the ethically 
justifiable treatment but the treatment alone successful in 
reforming cnnrma'ls, is that of mmstmg on self maintenance 
while they are under restraint — keeping them subject to 
those - " requirements of social life whioh they have not con- 
formed to The thesis defended was that with cnrmnnlm, 
as with all living beings there will go on adaptation to air 
cumstanoea if they are forced to live under those orremn 
stances : a oorollary from the doctrine of organic evolution 
The brief paper on the 'Physiology of Laughter” which 
I wrote for Macmillan's Hagacine, also participated, though 
not conspicuously, m the family traits. It was evolutionary 
as being an explanation of laughter in terms of those 
nervo-musoular actions which are displayed every where 
throughout the animal kingdom from moment to moment 
and especially os using for a key the law that motion 
follows tho line of least resistance a law previously 
rooogniBod as one needful to he taken account of in the 
interpretation of evolutionary processes. 

While these articles were in hand, the Ongin of Specie* 

i 
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•mis published. Thai reading it gave me great satisfaction 
na) be safely inferred Whether there -was any set-off to 
this great satisfaction, I cannot now say, for I have qmte 
forgotten the ideas and feelings I had Up to that 
time, or rather np to the time at which the papers 
by Mr. Darn in and Mr Wallace, read before the Lmneean 
Society, had become known to me, I held that the sole 
causo of organic evolution is the inheritance of func- 
tionally-produced modifications. The Origin of Species 
made it clear to me that I was wiong, and that the 
larger part of the facts cannot be dne to any such 
cause Whether proof that what I had supposed to be 
the sole cause, could be at best bnt a part cause, gave 
mo any annoyance, I cannot remember, nor can I remember 
whether I was vexed hy the thought that in 1852 I had 
failed to carry further the idea then expressed, that among 
human beings the survival of those who are the select of 
their generation is a cause of development. Bnt I doubt 
not that any such feelings, if they arose, were overwhelmed, 
m tho gratification I felt at seeing the theory of organic 
evolution justified. To have the theoiy of organic evolution 
justified, was of course to get further support for that 
theory of evolution at large with which, as we have seen, all 
my conceptions were bound np. Believing as I did, too, 
that right guidance, individual and social, depends on 
acceptance of evolutionary views of mind and of society, 
was hopeful that its effects would presently be seen on 
e ucat tonal methods, political opinions, and men’s ideas 
about human life 

Obviously these hopes that beneficial results would 

present y be wrought, were too sanguine My confidence 

n ie rationality of mankind was much greater then than 
it is now. & 


a father dated January 20, occurs the 

SCluoii r *c» T -i j } 

-nail send you something that will surprise 
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you in a few days, p This sentence referred to the pro- 
gramme of the SytUvt of Philosophy , then in typo 

During tie nutumn of 1859 I abandoned all thought of 
obtaining any official position whioh would giro me anffi 
cnont means wide affording me a share of leisure What 
then mb I to do f-— How was I to oxccuto my project ? 
Among plans deflpamngly thought over there occurred to 
me that of issuing by subscription Favourable opinions 
wero expressed by fneads with whom I discussed, it — 
among others by the Lewcses. Goorgo Eliot's diary shows 
that I dmod with them at Wandsworth on November IDth , 
and I havo a tolerably distinct remembrance that wo then 
talked tho matter over The earliest impression I have 
of the programmo (win oh is marked 11 renao ”) is dated 
simply January t 1830 a blank for the day of tho 
month being left until I had obtained the criticisms of 
various fn«ndti — Huxley, Tyndall and others. Along with 
an outline of the proposed senes of works severally divided 
into their component parts, and each part briefly described, 
the program m ft stated tho method of issue os follows •— 

"It f« B to pctili*h In parti c/ from Am to dx ihoet* oqUtq (eighty 

to nln*ty-«lx T parts to b« Issued quarterly; or ss and/ bo u 

Is found pr^rfM*. Thw jutoe par part to be hslf-a-ui «u j that Is to uj the 
four parts yoadj to Do screrslij dell post tree, to aU annosl 
tr'l^'TCbeii oJ tea tWTH ngS." 

A long delay occurred before general distribution of the 
programme. An authoritative endorsement was needful; 
and much tame was occupied in obtaining weighty names 
of first subscribers to be printed on the book. The 
cheerful aid of friends was afforded me — Hurley being 
especially helpful ; and in the course of some six weeks, on 
imposing list was got together — the chief men of soienoe, a 
considerable number of leading men of letters, and a few 
statesmen. In Appendix A will bo found a reprint ot 
thu program mo and with it these Tin.mfts of sponsors. 
The date is March 37, 1860 

Comparison of it with the rough draft drawn up in 
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January, 1858, shows that while the outline of the scheme, 
in so far as the component works are concerned, is sub- 
stantially the same, and that while, between the delineated 
contents of each volume m the one case and in the other, 
there is in some cases a correspondence of a general kind 
and m other cases an approach to a specific correspondence j 
there is an amonut of difference showing that during the 
intervening two years the conception had undergone a 
marked development Growth of the senes from seven 
volnmes to ten, had resulted from expansion of the Prin- 
ciples of Biology from one volume to two, and expansion of 
the Pnnciples of Sociology from one volnme to three ; while 
within each volmue the divisions had multiplied, and there 
had been arrived at a mode of dealing with each subject in 
a systematic manner common to them all 


I may remark here that though during these two yearB 
there had thus been an extensive further evolution of the 
original conception, the evolution which subsequently took 
place, was but mnall On comparing the volnmes as sum- 
marized in the printed programme, with the volnmes as 
since published, it will be seen that the last correspond^ 
with the first, B ave by containing some relatively small 
additions Tn the Principles of Psychology there has been 
introduced (but not until the edition of 1880) a part'" 
entitled “ Congruities ” , while in the Principles of Sociology, 
beyond a change in the order of two of the divisions, there 
has been introduced a division dealing with Domestic In- 
stitutions ; and there will, if I live to complete the second 
t° mtroduced a division dealmg with Professional 


The plan succeeded fairly well Thanks, no doubt, to the 

T-T 68 attadied circular, the issue of it 

mm-no-fi? 76 ^ nrirriercms responses. Tn the course of the 
of Cam ^ m ^ el; ween three and four hnndred names 

of subscribers . the number finally reached being over 440 


r 
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Assuming my ability fo write fonr numbers per annum, and 
supposing that all tho subscribers paid thoir subscriptions 
(winch a considerable proportion in such casos novor do) 
tho gross proceeds would hovo been somo £200 » pear 
From this, however, had to be dedactod tho costs of print- 
ing, binding, and issuing which would hnvo red a cod tho 
proceeds to perhaps £120 or £130 a year I daro say I 
should have been sanguino enough to proceed on the 
strength of this calculation, even had no addition to these 
procoods been m prospect. Bat there was an addition 
in pi Cwspcct. 

Some years previously I had mndo tho ocqnntntanco of 
an Amoncan whoso sympathies were onlistod on my behalf 
by perusal of some of my books or essays — Mr E A. 
Sdsboo of Salem, Maas 'While jot tho circular was in its 
unfinished stnto, I sent to him a copy, accompanied by tho 
inquiry whether ho thought that subscribers might bo 
obtained in America. His reply, dated Fobruary 14, hold 
out much encouragement , and a lottor of March 0, written 
after the circular had been a out to Now York, contained 
a sentence tho significance of which wns shown by subse- 
quent events The sentence runs — "Mr Yonmnnj, a very 
popular and intelligent lecturer on sciontifio subjects vroll 
known by his works on Chomistry, Physiology, Ac., entered 
with great enthnimiRtn into tho projoct " Devoting himself 
with characteristic vigour to tho furtherance of my eche-rno, 
this previously unknown friend sucooodod in obtaining more 
than two hundred subscribers 

The relation thus initiated was cxnumoly fortunate, for 
Prof Edward L Youmnns was of all Americans I hare 
known or heard of, the one moat able and most willing to 
help me. Alike intellectually and morally he had in the 
highest deg so s the traits conducive to suocess in diffusing 
the doctrines he espoused and from that time to this he has 
devoted his life mainly to spreading throughout tho United 
States the doctrine of evolution. His lore of wide general]- 
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stations had "been shown years "before in lectures on such 
topics as the correlation of the physical forces , and from 
those who heard him I have gathered that, aided by his 
unusual powers of exposition, the enthusiasm which con- 
templation of the larger truths of science produced m lmn, 
was m a remarkable degree communicated to his hearers. 
Such larger truths I have on many occasions observed are 
those which he quickly seizes ever passing at once through 
details to lay hold of essentials , and having laid hold of 
thorn, he clearly sets them forth afresh in Ins own way with 
added illu stations Bnt it is morally even more than 
intellectually that he has proved himself a true missionary 
of advanced ideas Extremely energetic so energetic that 
no one has been able to check his over-activity he has 
expended all his powers in advancing what he holds to be 
the truth , and not only his powers but his means It has 
proved impossible to prevent him from injuring himself m 
health by hiR exertions , and it has proved impossible to 
make lnm pay due regard to his personal interests. So 
that towards the close of life he finds lnmself wrecked 
in body and impoverished m estate by thirty years of 
devotion to high ends Among professed worshippers 
o umamty, who teach that human welfare should be the 
ommant aim, I have not yet heard of one whose sacn- 

fices on behalf of humanity will bear comparison with those 
or my friend 

Return mg from this tribute of admiration, it remains 

ri°+ Sa ^-u MlTn ^ er °f the American subscribers 

a 0 English ones, having produced a 
total of about sixhundred, my hopes appeared to be justified, 
and I resolved to proceed. 

t JjT f ' ? h ° m aU 1:168 Periodicals The last of 

, a p 6611 ai1 en g a gement to prepare for the West- 
tGr Remew > flT1 on “ Parliamentary Reform . the 
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Dangers and tho Safeguards," whioh was published in 
April Tear* passed before I interrupted my chief work 
to do anything more in tho wny of essay writing 
I may fitly say a fbw words about this article, less 
bccauso of its evolutionary bcanngs than bccaUBO of tho 
well-gronndcd fears erproflsod in it Not, indeed, that it 
hnd no evolutionary hearings Its uHimnto thesis that “ as 
fast ns representation is oxtonded tho sphere of govern 
ment must bo contracted/’ which Is a corollary from tho 
thesis uphold some years boforo, that representative govern 
ment is tho best possible) for tho administration of justico 
and tho worst possiblo for Oier^ thing elso is a practical 
application of tho general doctrine that social progress is 
accompanied, and should bo accompanied, by increasing 
Epenalirntion of functions and this is nn evolutionary 
doctrine But that which may bo distinguished as tho 
practical part of tho articlo, was an argument showing that 
unless with tho oxtonsion of political power there wont such 
direct imposition of pubbo burdens os caused an unceas- 
ing consciousness of tho wny in which public expenditure 
weighs upon eaoh, there would bo an injurious increase of 
governmental interference and a multiplication of guvoin 
mental agents os And it was contendod that whereas in 
the past the superior few had mcqwtably used thoir powor 
in such ways as indirectly to benofit themselves at tho cost 
of tho inferior many ; so tho inferior many becoming pro- 
down mint, would inequitably use their power in suoh ways 
as indirectly to benefit themsolvcs at tho oost of the snporior 
few : such superior few being understood to rnolndo not tho 
socially superior only but also the superior among thoio of 
lower statu* 

Unhappily this prophecy has been fulfilled, — fulfill od, too, 
much sooner than I expected. And another extension of 
the franchise since made, so great as entirely to deatruj tho 
balance of powers between nip mbs, and so made as to dis- 
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v sociate the giving of votes fiom tlie bearing of burdens, 
f. mil inevitably be followed by a still more rapid grow lb 
)■ of sooiabstic legislation. 


I was now just foily , and I calculated that at tlie rate of 
progress specified in the circular, I should get through the 
undertaking by the time I was su.Ly, It would have been a 
sanguine anticipation even for one well in body and brain , 
and for one in my state it was an absurd anticipation. 

Indeed when I look back on all the circumstances, when 
I recall the fact that at my best I could work only three 
hours daily, when I remember that besides having not 
mi frequently to cut short my mornings, I from time to time 
had a serious relapse; I am obliged to admit that to any 
unconcerned bystander my project must have seemed 
almost insane To think that an amount of mental exer- 
tion great enough to tax the energies of one m full health 
and vigour, and at his ease in respect of means, should be 
, e ^ a eu orL0 who, having only precarious resources, 
had become so far a nervous invalid that he could not with 

any certainty count upon his powers from one twenty-four 
hours to another ! 


wITZS 1 6 rEanM ias P roraJ . tte apparently 

aaonable hope was entertained, if not wisely, still 

unately For though the whole of the project has not 
been executed, yet the larger part of it has 
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Ur to this date my hfo might fitly linvo l*ccn clinror 
tensed os miscellaneous. Hero it may not bo nmiy to 
pauso a momont and n"k whothor there won any relation 
between tins trait of it and tho courao subsequently pursued. 

From tho education ordinarily pawed tbroogh, roino 
difforcd by ita comparative vnnoty, and whilo Inching 
most of tho usual Ungnlstio elements, it included a good 
deal of physical, chemical, and biological knowledge) not 
commonly gamed. 

Throughout tho years passed in civil engineering many 
phosos of tho profession occupied mo Boyond plan 
drawing and making designs of vnnous kinds, thoro enmo 
surveying and IovcHmg, secretarial business, drafting of 
contracts, and oror-seoing execution of them, testing of 
locomotives, preparations of plans and sections for Purlin 
ment joined with superintendence of tho required staff 
and followed by attendanco on Parliamentary Committees. 
And nlongwith those snndry forms of engineering aotivity, 
there went tho occasional invention of appliances and 
devising of methods. 

During a long unengagod intorvni, inventing and exp on 
men ting in many directions filled a largo space Somo 
time was given to drawing and modelling Geology and 
Botany had shares of attention. Se\oral speculative 
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scientific papers were published The province of Govern- 
ment was thought about and written about. And a period 
of active political life was passed through. 

After entrance upon a literal y career there came, if not 
variety of occupations, yet variety of subjects treated. 
AVith journalism was joined the wilting on Political Ethics ; 
and political ethics presently led the way to Psychology. 
Essays at that time and afterwards written, ranged so 
widely that they look extremely incongruous when 
bracketed; as instance “ Over Legislation ” and “Grace 
fnlness ” ; “ Population ” and “ Style ” , “ Manners ” and 
“Development of Species ”; “ Geology ” and “Laughter”, 
“Banking” and “ Personal Beauty”, “Trade Morals” and 
“The Nebular Hypothesis”, “The Genesis of Science” 
and “Railway Pohcy ”, “The Shapes of Organisms” and 
“ Parliamentary Reform ” , “ The Law of Progress ” and 
“Types of Architecture”, “ The Test of Truth” and “The 
Origin of Music”; “Prison Discipline” and “The Use 
of Anthropomorphism,” &c, &c. 

But now this miscellaneousness came to a close, and 
there commenced something like unity of occupation I 
say something like , for though the topics to be successively 
dealt with in developing the Synthetic Philosophy were 
many in kind showing perhaps m this way the influence 
of the preceding life yet they derived coherence from 
the unity of conception and method pursued through- 
out, and to this extent the life became constant instead 
of changeable. 

Tn one respect, indeed, the unsettledness continued ; for, 
as before, so for some years after, my abode was variable. 
As I usually spent from two to three months of the autumn 
away from London, regard for economy made me give up 
whatever place I occupied, and on my return to town there 
was generally some reason why it seemed well to advei Lise 
afiesh for accommodation a course which sometimes, 
though not always, led to change of residence After a 
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short nbscnco from town in tho spring ono of there change 
took mo to 18 Tomngton Square Bloomsbury 

Hero it was that on tho 7th of May 1800, 1 began my 
undertaking j and boro it was that I quickly furnished 
justification to any who cue cl aimed against my folly in 
attempting so great a task with my doronged health 
Already in April tho extra work whioh, during tho 
preceding months, had been ontnilcd by tho floating of my 
project, had Lrvughron a relapse, and I had to loavo town, 
first for a ramblo in Surrey, wbonco, being compamonlcss, 
I returned in two days, and thon for a sojourn in Derby 
And now having, us I hoped, got again into working order, 
and made a satisfactory commencement, I breko down 
boforo I had got through tho first chapter A lottor homo 
of tho 21»t of Mny is dntod Brighton, where I had maul 
festly gono to recruit. " I am vory much hotter/* says a 
noto written from London on tho 20th, and which con 
tinuea — f I go to tho Potters in about a week and *hnll 
doubtless progress there still farther I do not think, 
hu Tver or, that it will bo prudent to work hard onough to got 
out my first part m July ” Letters writ ton from Standish 
show that I spent about ten days there On tho 18th I 
departed for Jlsndudno, to join my fnonds tho Lotts; 
and I continued with them up to tho end of Juno Mean 
while my father and mother, in oompany with a Derby 
fin end, had betaken themselves to my father's favonnto 
spot, Trfiport and pressure, to which I oven tu ally yielded, 
was put upon me to follow 

At Trtfport I resumed work to a small extent. One 
Biuuiy afternoon, on the grassy slope whioh runs up from 
the town to the cliffs, might have been seen two figures, 
one writing and the other roclinmg or lounging They 
were my father and myself , and the explanation was that 
he hod undertaken to play the part of amanuensis. Indoors 
and outdoors, some little progress was made in this way 
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during the first week in July But the place did not on 
this occasion suit me, for the reason, I believe, that whereas 
before I was high up above the sea, I was now close down 
upon it The result was that on the 11th of July I 
returned to London 

Something like my ordinary state having been at last 
regained, I wiote, or rather dictated, at my usual rate, that 
is, for three hours daily The MS of No 1 of my serial 
was completed, partly m London and partly in Derby, before 
the middle of September. 

A letter of the 19th of September is from Acliranicli, 
where I had at that date been for a few days, and where I 
had now another delightful sojourn of nearly a month 

There were two other guests Mr Arthur Hugh 
Clough, the poet, and his wife, who was a niece of Mr. 
Octavius Smith The JBothie of Tober-na-Vuohch had been 
lying about the house at Achramch during my previous 
visits I had already seen a little of its author m London, 
and now I Baw a good deal of him. Not, indeed, that our 
intercourse was to much purpose m the way of establishing 
an intimacy He was a very reserved, n n demons liative 
man, who usually took little share in general conversa- 
tion. His face had a weary expression which Beemed to 
imply either chrome physical discomfort or chronic mental 
depression an apparent depression which suggested the 
thought that he was oppressed by consciousness of the 
mystery of things Of the ideas or sentiments he uttered 
no trace remams with me One thing only which he said 
do I remember , and this was a story concerning an 
ancestor of his W hile rambling m North Derbyshire, his 
father or grandfather I forget which, was sti uck by the 
picturesqueness of a gorge down which tumbled a small 
stream Turning to a man who was at hand, he inqmred 
its name f Go it Clough n was the startling reply The 
explanation of the apparent insult was that the stream was 
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nnmed “tho Qoit,” and that "dough” la Iho North 
Derbyshire word for a ravin o 

A two days’ excursion of tho vrholo party, family and 
guests, was tho only incident which broke tho usual routino 
of oat-door sports and in-door pleasures. So mo dozen 
miles or so of mountain road, traversed by vehicles and 
horses, brought ns to Strontmu on Loch Snnart After 
a night spent there, a dnvo along tho beautiful shores of 
tho loch, and then over tho intervening country till wo 
caxno in Bight of Loch Slnol, was followed by a return to 
tho shore of Loch Sunnrt at Salen A boat down tho 
remainder of Loch Snnart and up Loch Tcnchus, brought 
na bach nearly to tho boundary of tho catato n sornmblo 
m tho dusk ovor tho intervening moor, a moonlight row 
along Loch Anonns, and a dnvo from Acharn taking ns 
homo Tho oxcnrsion was not so dohghtful ns that of tho 
preceding year, but it has loft vivid memones 

Befcrcnco to this excursion reminds mo that on my 
return I found waiting for mo n packot of proofs nnd this 
recalls a typographical error contained in ono of them 
Most authors occasionally hnvo droll blundors mado by 
printers and ono such occurred in tho so early proofs of 
Pint PnnapUs Whoro I had wntton — " tho daily von flea 
tion of scientific predictions,” tho compositor had put — 
"tho daily to reification of smontifio predictions ” 

After some ton days spent at Derby on my way, 1 roaohod 
London agam on tho 22nd of October Number 1 of my 
semi, greatly delayed by printing and postal dolmqnondos, 
was on the eve of issue — nearly throo months after the date 
I had originally hoped. 

Little work was done before I again left town My nnolo 
Win the youngest of the brotherhood, whom I had 
found unwell on my return from Scotland m October, 
became seriously ill in November I was m consoquence 
called down to Derby and remained there till his death 
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which occurred before the close of the month. We had 
always been on amicable terms from the early days when, 
to his prompt action, I owed the appointment with which 
my engineering life commenced, and though at issue on 
religious questions, there had been a good deal of sympathy 
between us m our conversations on general topics But 
I was quite unprepared for the distribution he made 
of his propei Ly Appointing me sole executor, his will, 
making bl nall bequests to other relatives, left to me the 
remainder of what he possessed, subject to annuities to my 
father and to an old servant I believe there were two 
motives for this course. An eminently Laendly man 
so much so that he was habitually appealed to by sundry of 
his intimates for advice and help in their affairs he was 
by implication always solicitous for the welfare of relatives, 
and ever ready to aid But m proportion to the warmth 
of this feeling appeared to be the waimth of his resent- 
ment when offended, and his resen Lment was persistent 
Some year or two before his death there had arisen a 
family difference which had, I believe, much to do with the 
provisions made in hiR will My father, however, was of 
opinion that another motive was dominant He told me 
that his brother was solicitous for the credit of the family, 
and probably thought that the arrangement he made would 
be most conducive to it. 

But whatever may have caused this distribution of his 
property, not many months elapsed before I became aware 
that it would have important effects on my career, for 
experience soon proved that I had miscalculated my 
resources While my scheme was still only in contem- 
p ation, I was told by a competent judge that there would 
be great difficulty m getting in the subscriptions, and I 
, C011Tlted u P°n suffering some loss from non-payment 

1 was not, and never had been, among those who labour 
k 7 1 ^ del **ion that intellectual culture produces moral 
| elevation, and did not expect to find that those who took 
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in my eonnl wcro more honest Uinn uneducated people. Tho 
defaulters ttcto, howover, more numerous thnn I expected 
I foand that which I was toldothors hnd fonnd : — n moioty 
pay promptly, othors of tor tho publishers send them re- 
minders, not a fow, being sorornl subs enp lions in orrear, 
require repeated notices from tho publishers boforo thoy 
discharge their obligations; and a considorablo class, 
deaf to all representations, noror pay at all for tho parts 
sent to them year after year, and hnvo at last to bo 
struck off tho list. Haying started with a number of 
subscribers which I concluded would suffice to pay costs 
of printing Ac. and leave a modorato return (a number 
which, not counting Americans, ovontually roso to 480), 
I was unpropared for tho amount of loss suffered 

Tho extent of thoso defalcations was such that in tho 
abscnco of other resources I should havo had to stop 
boforo tho completion of my first volume. 

The end of 1800 and tho beginning of 1861 passed 
without any incidont calling for mention boyond an illness 
of my fathor Being a norvous subjoct he rogardod this 
with greater alahn than it called for I took him to 
Brighton, and stayed with him there a good deal during 
parts of February and March , and ho afterwards passed 
some tame with mo in London whore ho recovered. 

Notwithstanding consequent hindrances to my work it 
progressed satisfactorily and, escaping nervous relapses, 
I managed to issue Parts H and HI at tho appointed 
times — intervals of three months At the ond of March, 
however, my head gave way again and I had to desist 
Early in April ten days were spent at Stan dish, with 
pleasure and donbtlesa with benefit, nftor which I went 
home for a time I was not wholly ldlo during these visits, 
I had decided to re-publiflh, in the form of a volume 
the four articles on Education which had originally boon 
contributed to the WeiUntruter, the North Bntuh, and 

5 
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the British Quarterly Reviews The revision of tliese 
articles, commenced before leaving town end finished 
while at Derby, was in considerable measure earned on 
out of doors I rambled into the country ; looked out 
every now and then for a sheltered or sunny bank on 
which to recline while ^correcting a few pages , eventually 
reached some village where a county inn furnished me 
with a meal , and then, after a rest, returned home 

In this way I got through a little easy work which 
otheiwise would have been impracticable, and after I 
completed it, returned to London 


i 


More thnn a month was passed there before I was able 
to resume the wnting of First Principles , and then the 
resumption was under difficulties, as is shown by the 
following paragraph from a letter to my father dated 
London, 14 June, 1861 


“ 1 ftTn muc h tetter this week and am doing some v/ork I am doing it in 
a very odd way uniting dictating and rowing I take my aVnanuensis on 
the Regent’s Park water, row vigorously for 5 minutes and diotate for a 

quarter of an hour , then more rowing and more dictating alternately It 
answers capitally ” 


Soon afterwards I was led into another way of keeping 
o2 cerebral congestion Mr J. p McLennan, at that time 
httle known, but afterwards well known as the author of 
Primitive Marriage , &c , was a candidate for (I think) a 
professorship at Edinburgh, and wrote to me for a testi- 
monial directing my attention to a certain article of his in 
the Encyclopedia Bntanmca as affording me a means of 
estimating his competence Remembering the disaster 
which had resulted when I read up with the view of 
writing a testimonial for Professor Eraser, I declined 
r giving my reasons Mr. McLennan took my refusal 

“ g00d par V T d> h&Yms ^mself sllfFere d somewhat from 
an overworked brain, recommended to me racquets as 

“ eXCT0 ' Se to suggests, and aXLg 

open racquet-court at The Betedere, Pcutotmlle, f 
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"betook myself thither with ray nmanuonsiB every rooming 
and after o gnmo or two ndjoamrd to nn adjacent room 
where I dictated nwhflo and then, before head symptoms 
pet in, returned to the conrt for nnother gnmo or two, and 
bo on all tho morning 

Thongh in this way 1 got through two or three 
paragraph* dndv without making rayrclf worse 1 fnilcd to 
got hotter and it becarao manifest that I should bo nnablo 
to iBstio my next part at tho appointed date It became 
manifest, too, that working Dgnin*t timo wonld ncrer do 
tho endeavour to keep to fixed interval* ron*t l>e abandoned 
Accordingly I issued n notico to the subscribers plating 
that tho next number wonld not appear at tho end of tho 
threo months, and stating farther, that for tho futon? tho 
successive numbers would bo severally issued ns soon a* 
completed, without regard to dates 

A fow lines to my mother, dated Oban July P, show 
that I was unexpectedly detained thoro by tho delay in 
tho arrival ol my friends, who had ogam kindly invited 
zno to visit them Still below ray ordinary stato of health, 
and yet wishing not to let my time pass wholly without 
result, I songht out a youth of soroo eighteen or so 
sufficiently educated to sorro as amanuensis and when tho 
timo camo took him ovor with mo to lodge at Loch Aline, 
whoa co ho camo to mo dally A lottor dated 28 July, 
written to my fathor then in France says — 

M I b»r* bwo aj Ardtcmiih now rather more Hi in a wrei. Id eotwquene* 
ol the BmH h i not haring arrirod, to mj great j \ had to aprixj a 
fortnight In Oban and lb* neighborhood. ThI* did m* harm, u aalitud* 
tlvaji does; sad I hare In eooacqocoe* not been well. U& I ua 
better now Hun I hara been j sad the delightful Hi* hero will dcrabUeta toon 
**t id* right I hare got * decent amarraetuLi (IMj being Sunday h* U not 
»T*n M ) and har* don* * Uttla work. Th* writing and boating 
amwen Tory well and la mj plc&aant. 

Onr w-«W her* it Tory agree* U«— a bore lb* artrag* of Scotch wreUmj 
aad lha *c«n*ry I* charmi ng All day Jong them la acme beautiful effect on 
mcAiiitaSn* cr m to look at j and th* aonuata ara magnificent. 

I h*T* nt op tbre* atjoaria, which gin great Interaat | and th* mlcroawp* 
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[one -which. I had bought just before leaving tovm] also is a eourco of 
amusement The dredge ib now made, but we have not UBed it The coast 
is very rich, and I expeot to get many noveltieB . 

"I went out fishing the evening I arrived, and caught a salmon the first 
thing Sinoe then the river has been too low ” 

I give these extracts at length because they conveniently 
serve to introduce some explanations and comments The 
first concerns the apparent change of name from Achramch 


to Ardtormsh At the time when Mr Smith bought 
the estate of Achramch, the two estates, Acharn and 
Ardtormsh, lying on either side of it, were owned by 
Mr Sellar (father of the present Professor Sellar of 
Edinburgh, Mr. Alexander Craig Sellar, nr, and other 
sons), who was desirous of purchasing Achramch and 
uniting the three estates. He hesitated too long, hoping 
to get a reduction of price, and Achramch was unawares 


bought over his head, to his great disgust Some years 
after wards his death brought the estates of Acbarn and 
Ardtormsh into the market, and after considerable delay 
they were, at the close of 1860, purchased by Mr Smith 
the three united estates being thereafter known as 
Ardtormsh As the Ardtormsh house (part of which, as 
before described, is visible some distance behind the rmns 
of the castle) was more convenient than the old house at 
Achramch , and as the new house was still m course of 
erection it was decided to occupy the Ardtormsh house till 
tne new house was complete 

It was to the views £rom the Ardtormsh house that the 
egression « charming scenery,” used above, referred 
Probably I was thiulnng of a certain hnght morning ,n • 
ugust Prom the smoothly shorn lawn with its flower beds 
I was looping over the carefully k .aimed hedge, to the 

howl? 9 r w f her B ' ae ° f * le Soimd ' and 

wdd he,°t r 1 a1% ° f 01,6 serTOd as a M *0 thf 

then t ' 10 °to er . when there came to me through 

finest P ?oZf° W moTem6I,t from one of Beethoven's 

sonatas a favourite movement which has since 
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never failed to recall the scene Bat there is a still more 
vmd recollection dating back to one of tho evenings of 
that year Tho western part of the Bound of Mull trends 
a good deal towards the north, so that during the summer 
months the Sun sets over tho hills at its further end On 
the evening in question tho gorgeouj colours of clouds 
and sky, splendid enough even hy themselves to he tong 
remembered, were reflected from the surface of the Bound, 
at the same tune that both of its odes, along with the 
mountains of Mail, were lighted up by the setting Snn and 
while I was leaning out of the window garing at this 
scone music from the piano behind me served as a 
commentary The oxaltation of feeling produced was 
unparalleled in my erpenenoe ; and never sinoo hns 
pleasurable emotion risen in me to the same intensity 

Other words in the foregoing extract recall the fact that 
during my stay, what little writing I did was broken by 
exercise now on the land and now on the water some- 
tunes rambling along the shore of Loch Aline and sitting 
down occasionally to dictate a few sentences, or along the 
Ardtormsh cliffs, where the waterfalls suggested one of 
the illustrations used in the chapter I was writing on the 
u Direction of Motion ”, and at other tunes boating — 
either paddling about in Ardtonush Bay or rowing from 
Achramah to the ferry, and (Rotating while I rowed. 

Pilled with many pleasures and with little work, the tame 
thus passed till the end of August. 

The dates of letters imply that after spending something 
like a fortnight at home on my way south, I went to 
London A letter written from 18 Torrmgton Square 
on September 21, 1861 says - — 

“I town aafoly an Wadnacday tnd yon will b* sux^lMd to h«wr 

I«ft It n«it day Happening 40 on Ijottm, I ni indaoad bj him 

to Join him in & oormtiy fimW W» iiartad forthwith for and 

■pert Friday lad Saturday in waiting thiC-u^h a charming ooontry 5 both of 
na 4 n fng much tho bettar for the ■xetirahm. 
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“I had eighty-eight replies to my advertisement for an amanuensis. 
You see I have found one , and I shall commence work in earnest tomorrow ” 

The country ramble in qnestion was from It ei gate 
to Dorking, where we slept , thence next day to Ockley, 
where we slept , and then back over Leith Hill Though 
not the last of the excursions we made together, this was, 
I thrnk, the last but two 

I had evidently not yet got back to the normal level of 
my abnormal state Tn a letter of the 26th I read u I 
am much better, and domg my work (on the water) with 
comfort” the result being that my next number was 
issued m November, after having been dolayed some four 
or five months 


Mention of its issue recalls an incident affecting my 


finances, which should be named In a preceding chapter 
I have stated that Chapman, with whom I had published 
Social Statics , had, after sinking a good deal of money, 
been finally compelled to give up his publishing business 
It was eventually taken by a Mr Manwarmg a young 
man quite inadequately prepared, as it turned out. The 
Principles of Psychology and a volume of Essays, fyc , had 
been published for me by Messrs Longman, but my business 
transactions with the firm bad been such as rendered me 
undesirous of continuing them, and still more nn desirous 


of extending them Consequently I put the issue of my 
senal into the hands of Mr Manwarmg It proved an 
unfortunate step, for there soon came a crash A letter 
to my father written on 22nd January, 1862, says 
“You will see by the enclosed that I have succeeded (though after somo 
difficulty) in coming to an arrangement with Williams & Norgate Every 
one agrees that they are the best people I could have I shall be very glad 
to get out of Manwanng’s hands , but I expect to lose by him considerably " 

This expectation was fulfilled By Mr Manwarmg were 
o course received the amounts paid by subscribers, and of 
the sum accruing from them which was in his hands at the 
time of his failure (between foity and fifty pounds) I believe 
no part ever reached me As I was already suffering loss 
om defaulting subscribers, it was hard that I should lose 
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alto ft portion of the amoont donved from thoso who paid 
In tho absence of other resources the result might havo 
been sonous. 

Tho winter months nnd those of tho oarly spnng brought 
no events worthy of record In ft lottor of 23rd January I 
speak of myself as "still improving ” and "pretty nearly 
up to my average" tho offoct being that now, after this 
relap so bo long in being recovered from, my work was 
progressing with bnt bttlo hindrance 

Certain additions to my social circle most hero bo named 
For soxqo years Mr and Mrs George Busk had boon among 
ray acquaintances, and beforo 1802 I had como to count 
them among my fnonds — fnonds with whom tho intimacy 
grow gradually closor Rotinng in nature, and consequently 
much less known to tho world at large than to tho scientific 
world, Mr Busk not long afterwards elected President of 
tho College of Snrgoons was ono who dorotod his leisure 
(for he had given up practice) to scienoo and to tho businoss 
of various scientific societies in which ho took an active 
part. And Mrs Bosk scientifically cultivated in a degreo 
rare among ladies, united with her culture othor montal 
attractions, which gave a never falling interest to her 
conversation. In after years many pleasant times, short 
and long, were spent with them and their four daughters 

On Bovorul occasions, at their house and olaewhere, I had 
met a f dinner one whose name has since become 
to most, and the result wns tho commencement of an 
intimacy, as witness tho following passage m a letter to 
my father • — 

u Ai jot Mt bj thli not*, I hiT« mi da tama new £ri«wd The writer 
vail known In the world of adenoe, la the eldoat aon of fllr John Lubbock 
wbo« name jot know rerj well u an aitrtmomar I ipeni a Tary pleaiant 
two diji wilh them and mat Sir John Lnbbock thara at dl n*r Lait 

night I hid a note from Un. Lnbbock VI g m* to go down to them again 
on lha ISth of April. " 

At that time Mr and Mrs Lubbock lived at Tuunmaa, 
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Chislehurst Many Saturday afternoons and Sundays were 
afterwards agreeably spent tliere ; and when, a few years 
later. High Elms, the family seat, descended along with 
the title to Mr Lubbock, visits of this kind were continued 
Other guests, coming from the worlds of science, literature, 
and politics, while they made these occasions interesting, 
made them also somewhat too exciting . especially as all 
present were habitually drawn out by Lady Lubbock’s 
vivacity and Sir John’s versatility Two unusually bad 
nights were commonly entailed on me , and consequently, 
as time went on, I had more and more to avoid these and 
other such Sunday visits into the country a further reason 
for domg this bemg that on each occasion the Monday 
morning’s work was in large measure sacrificed. 

Here the mention of Sir John Lubbock’s versatility, 
conspicuous enough even to readers of newspapers and 
still more conspicuous to those who know all his many 
activities, recalls an incident which illustrates his remark- 
able facility in canning on many occupations. The incident 
occurred some four years or so later, at a time when I had 
been investigating the circulation in plants, and had made 
a number of preparations for the microscope These I 
took with me one Saturday to High Elms, thinking they 
would prove of interest On the Monday morning early. 
Sir John was out cub-hnntmg with hie brothers (a frequent 
practice with them) , on his return he made a diagram for 
a lecture he was about to give, then he examined under 
the microscope the preparations I had brought, and finally 
he came to breakfast A fter breakfast there was the drive 
to the station , a rapid glance through the Times on the 
way up to town, some pages of a book which he had 
brought with him , and at length came the busmess of the 
day, itself sufficiently varied banking, probably a board- 
meeting of some kmd, political business, attendance at a 
scientific society perhaps after a dinner paity And the 
remarkable peculiarity was that with all these many and 
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-Tuned occupations ho never seemed in a burry, bob, by 
his habitual calm, gave tho impression that ho was qmto 
at lensnro 

On looking back to my social hfo at this timo, I sco that 
its excitements wore becoming occasionally too much for 
me, as witnosa somo eon ten cos in a 1 otter homo dated 
16th of April * — 

w Pinktj out IhjM d»yi i I* mors than I c*a rUud with 

ku^KuJtjt lod I un bent* »cmnrb»t Wow par this morning but not k> 
much kuI rxpocUd In oouA.<io*m* of tbi« •cenmnl tlon of ncIlcmenU 
I bad to oicnri mjieli from tb« Ooopm InviUttan, which w for Frid*j 
Am I told lln Owi<i I den not accept It. I *h*l] cnD on them in the oonru 
of Ihli week." 

Let mo add, howover, that I horo often fonnd dining ont 
in moderation, boneficml rather than injurious — especially 
in a kvoly mrolo as I thmlr I have boforo remnrked My 
expononcos to a considerable oxtent justify tho advico 
which Sir Henry Holland told mo ho gavo to his dyipeptio 
patients. Ho recommended thorn to go oot to dmnor and 
eat mado dishes. 

A few words about tho Lowes ra should bo added horo 
Charles, his father's eldest son, had recently obtamod 
■ — a post in the Post OfHoe I was about to say, but the 
cacophony stopped me and then I vrna shout to say, an 
offioe in the Post Office, which is nearly as had ; lot me 
•ay — a place m the Post Office. Ohiofly, I behove, for his 
benefit, they removed frum "Wandsworth into town, and 
took a house in Blandford Square From time to time I 
spent an evening with thorn there— always plee**n tly, of 
course Occasionally Lewes and I and another fnend of 
theirs, amused ourselves by singing gleos George Eliot, 
hu we v or, never joined ns r why, I do not know for her voico 
would greatly have improved the harmony 

A change of residence wna mado towards the end of 
February I removed to 29 Bloomsbury Square The 
house was a good one, having large rooms and being m 
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other ways desirable Here I remained for the rest of the 
season, and here, before the end of June, I completed 
First Principles 

Ami about to write an imaginary review of the work, as 
of two preceding works ? No hire reasons do not exist 
The motive for giving, m the manner adopted, an account 
of Social Statics , was that the connexion between its ideas 
and the ideas which preceded and succeeded them, might be 
exhibited; and it seemed the more needful thus to exhibit 
them because, as I have for many years been deterred by 
consciousness of its defects from issuing new editions of 
the work, it is difficult of access Similarly with The 
Principles of Psychology Save m a few public libraries, no 
one can now find a copy of the first edition, and only, 
therefore, by the help of the outlme I have given, can any 
one judge of its relation to antecedent and subsequent 
phases of thought, as well as of its divergence from con- 
temporary opinion But in First Principles , which from 
its date of publication has continued m successive editions 
to be readily accessible, there is exhibited, not a stage m 
the development of the doctime, but the developed doctrine 
itself Though an nnlooked for evolution of considerable 
importance subsequently took place, as will hereafter be 
shown, yet the system had now so far approached its final 
shape that description of it as one of the stages passed 
through would be superfluous 

But, though I do not intend either to outline the contents 
of the book or to pass any criticisms upon it, I find occa- 
sion to make some comments partly concerning the 
reception it met with and partly concerning my entirely 
erroneous anticipations J 


UnhVe a book of travels, or a gossiping biography, 
or a volume of Court scandal, or a fresh translation of 
some classical author, or the account of some bloody cam- 
paign, or a new speculation concerning the authorship of 
Junius, or a discussion of Queen Maiy’s amours, it offered 
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no temptation to the writer of rrrif wi in literary journal* j 
and ben re as might hire hwn cxpce'ed, it wm c^mparo 
tircly little notined I’a *cd orrr altogether by inmc 
critical organs, it got in romo othrr* the bnefr»t rrcvg 
mlicraj o' for in* once in tho ^e obr, which gave *° ,l 
one of tho*e paragraph* of a iforr of lines in *mnll trpo in 
which it dum * *** ephemeral Inot* W hdo I «m not 
much sarpnicd nt Iht* my surpn e was considerable on 
finding that in most case* the important part of the book 
was ignortd, imd that such notice as token, wa» taken 
of the part which I regarded M rrlativrly unimportant. 

Voara before when then* lock po* oviion of mo tho 
project of developing into a System of llulrrwiphy iho con 
coption bnefly find crodrly set forth in the f-iray on 
, 1 rt»gre«* its l*nw and Cause/' 1 raw that it would bo 
needful to preface tho exposition by snmo chapter* lotting 
forth my belief* on nttimato question# metaphysical nnd 
theological j since, otherwise, I should Iki charged with 
propounding a purely mnt enaliitio interpret it ion of thing* 
Hence resulted the first division — u The Unknowable " My 
expectation was that haring duly recognized tbui repudrn 
tion of materialism, joined with the a sortion that any 
explanation which may bo reached of tho order of phe- 
nomena ns manifested to us throughout tho Universe must 
leavo tho Ultimate Mystery unsolved, reader* and by 
implication critics, would go on to consider tho explanation 
proposed To mo it seemed manifest thnt tho essential 
part of tho book— tho doclnno of Frolution — may bo held 
without affirming an) metaphysical or theological bolicfaj 
and though to avoid tho ascription of certain bohofa of 
these classes which I do not hold, I thought it prudent to 
excludo them, I presumed thnt othora, after noting tho 
exclusion of thorn by tho first division of tho work, would 
turn thoir thoughts chiefly to tho second division. Nothing 
of tho kind happened Such attention ns was given was in 
nearly all eases giron to tho agnostic now which I sot forth 
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as a preliminary Tlie general theory which the body of 
the book elaborates was passed over or bnt vaguely indi- 
cated And during the five and twenty years which have 
since elapsed, I have nowhere seen a brief exposition of 
this general theory 

It might have been not unreasonably supposed that an 
alleged law of transformation; everywhere unceasingly 
displayed by existences of all orders; would have received 
the amount of consideration required for deciding on its 
probable truth or probable falsehood ; seeing that if false 
its falsity ought to be shown, and if true it should enter as 
an important factor in men’s conceptions of the world 
around them But it did not seem so to those who under- 
take to guide public opinion. 


cnvmn xwmit 


AN AUTUMN'S M LA NATIONS. 

1802 A t 42. 

'Well, it u « grrat satisfaction to think thnl the 
doctnno is now rnfely set forth, whatever hnppens to mo 
I remarked to a friend after F\rst PnntxpUi was published, 
and I doubt not that this satisfaction, partly personal bnt 
Inrgclj impenonnl, added to tho rent with which I entered 
npon tho relaxations of tho mmincr and nntamn 

I any advisedly tho mmmer nnd antatnn Tho year 1802 
was tbo yearof tho second International Fxhibifjon nnd of 
coarse as toon os I wns at Joisuro, I dorotod a good deni of 
attention to it. My fathor, and afterwnrda my mother, 
camo op to town , and days wore spent there in showing 
thorn the thing* of chiof mtorest. Thon thoro amrod 
tho Lotts and other coantry friends, to whom also I occa 
stonally played tho port of gnido Naturally tho pleasures 
given were not so teen a* thoso gtvon by (bo lint Lxhi 
bition, bnt still thoy wore gTrat 

On tho 10th of July I was at Llandadno with tho Lotts. 
Wo mado a fortnight's stay thero, daring which wo ono 
day picmo d at tho Abor Falls On tho loft hand tho 
falls are flankod by a spar of Carnod David (or is it 
Carnod Llowollyn?) and this, in tho course of tho after- 
noon, Lott and I climbed. Tho climb had a soqnonco, a* 
witness tho following passu go of a lottor of 10th July 

Yf« nud* • motraUIn ramble two d»jr* ftgo and I found It did m* moro 
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good than anything Binco I have been here So I propose to have, a coarse 
of mountain rambles I am moderately well bat not brilliant in condition ” 

Tli© result was tlmt, on our return to Derby, I shortly 
started on a pedestrian fishing tour in Scotland , 


Ar far as Oban and the lower part of the Caledonian 
Canal, I kept to familiar routes , but at Invergarry I left 
the steam-boat, having decided to explore the west and 
north of Ross 


The remainder of my first day, during which I stopped 
here and there to make a few casts for trout in the Carry, 
brought me to Tomdoun Inn ; and on the next day, Sunday, 
walking up the rest of G-lengarry and down Q-len Quoich, 
I reached Loch Hourn-head Loch Houm is the grandest 
of the Scotch lochs , and though the part seen m this 
descent to it is not the best, it delighted me so much that 
my pleasure became vocal Perhaps it would not have 
done so had I known what awaited me To the name 
Loch Houm-head was joined on my map one of the little 
circles which usually imply at least a village having an 
inn, if not a larger place I found, however, that besides 
some tumble-down fishm men’s cottages the only house was 
a keoper s lodge. Here I was taken m by favour, and had 
to put up with meagre fare and rude accommodation a 
damp bed being part of it Fortunately I had provided 
myself with a pocket-waterproof, and here, as at vanons 
places stopped at m my tour, this befriended me . on some 
occasions keeping off the ram by day, it, on other occasions 
served, when used as a sheet, to keep off the damp 
by night ^ 


In the course of the evening I said that on the morrow 

1 intended to cross over into Glen Shiel My host 

exprcisc his fear that ho would be unable to give me 

u guide ns they were busy with the hay. I slated the 

notion that I needed a guide savmp’ that T -w 
tnmn.l o . b saying cnat I was accus- 

tomed to Scotch mountains Next morning proved fine; 
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and the keeper, admitting that I should perhaps to ablo to 
find my Tray, directed mo whore to ford tbo stream which 
dram* Glon Quoieh In an hour or so, I reached the top 
of tho mountain ndgo wlicnco I expected to look down on 
Glon Shiol and tho high road running through it To my 
astonishment I found bolow mo a boro vnlloy with no trace 
of road or human habitation Tho map, which showed a 
singlo range of mountains botwocn Glon Quoich and Glen 
Shiel, had deceived mo: thoro were two ranges Had tho 
summits of tho hills becomo elonded I should not hnvo 
known whero I was, on descending Fortunately tho day 
continuod fine Keeping my hearings pretty accurately, 

I ascended tho second ndgo, and thon, as I expected, saw 
Glon Shiel. During my scramblo down a steep hill sido 
covered with hoathor so deep that I conld not see my 
footing I tjjco slipped ono of my legs into a oronoo 
betweon rocks and might readily havo brokon it. Hnd I 
done so, I should most likely havo diod thoro IVTion I got 
safely on to tho high road I been mo conscious of tho risk 
that is run by ono who, leaving a placo to whtoh ho will 
not return, travorses alono a wild tract of oonntry on tho 
way to a place whore no ono oxpocts him In coso of acci 
dent ho is not mi«*od and no search is mndo. Anothor 
thing strnok me Joining my experiences in SwiUorlnnd 
with tho expen on co I had just had, I was impressed with 
the heavy responsibility whioh rests on tho msVors and 
publishers of guide-books. I suspect that from time to 
time lives are lost, and every year many illnesses caused, 1 
m oonseqnenoe of their misdirections 
A night passed at Shiel Inn was followed by a day 
passed m fishing tho nvor which runs down tho Glen. 
"Half a doxon or more sen-trout rewarded my efforts, but 
the water was far too low for good fishing and the inn 
was uncomfortable so that I was not tempted to stay A 
delightful sunny walk along the picturesque shore of Loch 
Dmoh earned me the following morning ss far as Loch 
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Alsli Ferry, and thence to Balmacarra A fishing ramble 
filled the nest day On the morrow a pleasant walk over 
the intervening hills brought me to Loch Oarron feny, and 
a further walk to Jeantown The morning after found me 
on the other side of the ridge dividing Loch Oarron from 
the valley which skirts the Applecross mountains strange 
looking, and one of them especially remarkable . a moun- 
tain situated in the oentre of an amphitheatre of precipices, 
from which it has evidently been cut out by glacier-action 
That evening I reached Shieldag, a dreaiy little fishing 
hamlet on the shore of Loch Toindon The western side 
of Ross is not much frequented by tourists, and pro- 
bably I was the first that season who had stopped at the 
miserable little inn They gave me a bedroom so damp 
that the paper hung from the walls in festoons “A. 
sabbath day’s journey” to Kmlockewe was mstructive, as 
well as picturesque in scenery The doctrine of denudation 
receives m these regions striking confirmations On all 
sides the mountains, consisting the greater part of the way 
up of, I thmk, dull red sandstone, are capped with quartz 
rock Evidently quartz rock once extended over the whole 


disliict, and these islands of quartz on the mountain tops, 
have been left there by the eroding agencies which cut out 
the wide and deep valleys between Then, among further 
objects of geological interest is fr the valley of a thousand 
hills” such being, it is said, the literal meaning of the 
Gaelic name It contains a vast moraine An ancient 
gacier, bearing on its surface many separate lines of 
debns, must have paused from time to time m the course of 
i s slow retreat, so as to deliver each line of debris for a 
long mterval on the same spot thus forming a heap 

oo ,7^ at ^ 1T1 l ocWe was passed m trying to take some 
sea-trout out of Loch Maree, but as I lacked a boat 
Gie attempt failed entirely Next day left behind it two 
omories The road to Gairloch runs along the shore 
of Loci Maree, and, keepmg nr ™ W tire J V osm s Ben 
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Sleocli on tho nght, passes on tho loft oftor tiro or three 
nnlca, tho month of a vnlloy which runs away Inland 
Somo miles down this valloy stands a mountain of sub- 
corneal shapo, tho sides of which aro chnnnelod by wntor 
courses. If, imagining those wo tor-courses, deeply cut into 
tho rock, to havo originally run straight down, it bo sup- 
posed. that somo powor adequately great gavo tho wholo 
mountain a twist round its vorticnl oxu, so as to ebango 
theso straight water-courses into spiral ones, an idea will 
bo gained of its structure A skotcb of this mountain 
still ousts among my papers Somo miles further on, 
whoro there lies between tho road and tho sido of tho loch 
a low bit of rongli land, some adjacent cottagers, whilo 
digging 1 out peat, bad brought into now a largo surface 
of granito not simply ronnded, but retaining tho polish 
given to it by tho glacier that once filled tho basin of 
Loch Marco — a pobah which had been preserved by tho 
overlying peat for — bow long shall wo sayT perhaps 
60,000 year*. 

At the end of ono of thoso days, common in mountainous 
countries, during which one is frequently tompted by a 
gleam of sunshino to take off ono's waterproof, and thon, 
ten minutes after, by a tuddon shower compelled to put 
it on again, I reached the Gairloch Ilotel and thonoo, tho 
morning after, departed for Poolowo, there to await, in a 
dreary little inn tho expedition of the nort day — tho most 
serious m the coots© oi my tour Ullapool on Loch Broom 
was tho nearest stopping place on tho northern coast of 
Ross. Botweon it and Poolewe wns a wild country 
traversed by a bad road, with no placo where rest or 
refreshment could bo had. Bat I had oithor to go on 
to Ullapool or to return tho way I camo, whioh I was 
reluctant to do 

Hiring a boat down Loch Ewo as far as the point at 
which my route diverged from its shoro and bidding good 
morning to the boatmen, I comm on cod my soli tray walk of 

8 
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I suppose, over thirty -miles stopping after some hours 
to take my meagre mid-day meal of boiled herrings and 
bread which I had brought with me The monotony of the 
day was begmled somewhat by the scenery, or perhaps 
I should say rather by the striking geological tiaits it 
presented especially those of immense glacier-action I 
passed over a ridge of hills, probably some four or five 
hundred feet high, on the top of which all the rocks were 
rounded , showing that m ancient times the glaciers which 
had filled the adjacent valleys had also covered this ridge, 
to a depth, probably, of some hundreds of feet Late m 
the afternoon I reached the shore of Little Loch Broom. 


Here, to cut off a portion of the road, I paid one of the 
fishermen to row me across first, however, having an 
experience of Celtic indolence The boat was lying on the 
beach half full of water The man took out the plug, and 
he and his daughter stood idly by, waiting until, by a 
stream the thickness of one’s finger, the water should 
escape He seemed quite unconcerned when I, m a fit of 


exasp eiation, seized the baler and began to empty the boat 
myself Shortly after came what might have ended in 
disaster By the people of some dilapidated cottages on 
the opposite shore, I was directed into a path which went 
over the high moor to Loch Broom This path continued 
fairly visible for a time , but, as I got on to the flat top of 
the moor or mountain bog (for it was entirely formed of 
deep peat), I found it traversed in all directions by large 
fissures which the water had made in draining away 
fissures three or four feet wide and as deep or deeper, over 
\ iC l 1 had continually to leap It was in short a bog full 
of crevasses, with bottoms of soft peat-mud, out of which I 
should not easily have got had I fallen in As the evening 
was comm g down rapidly and the path was no longer 
d^scermb le, I became somewhat fearful of the result, but 
fortunately I got across before it became dark, and 
descended to Loch Broom and to Ullapool 

Letters show that I had intended to go as far noith as 
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Loch A *ynt fn Sutherland him; bnt mr compnnmnlcsi 
eicnniou, though cnjornhlp nt ibn beginning vroi grtting 
ncanforap, and 1 doobl whether 1 »Yicra1d harp ftdfillrd mr 
intention errn had nothing occurred to prevent me Hat 
something did occur A lit cr which I found trolling for 
too nt Ullapool made mo torn tnr fner fonth nnd trorcl n% 
{hit ns coach, railtrar, nnd ■leamboat wuuld rorrr too 

The content* of the letter which so precipitately changed 
ray conrfp mar l*o in ft m 1 from thp following few 
lines written home dated Glasgow August 17th*— Mr 
nnd Mr*, 'ionroans nrr come I nm jn t starting off with 
thorn for n few day* N oq will prt>1 ably pee roe early 
next week * 

Professor loumnst, who from the ontret become so 
ardent an ndherent of mine nnd then m always wni 
prepared for any nroonnt of latxrar on my la half had 
cotno over to Fugland with his wife (iKing thin recently 
mamed), portly ns ho told me to see the Great j- xbilulion 
of 18t»2, and portly to com nit with mo concerning tbo 
management of my affair* in the United State* 

Our ccnrorrotions were aimed on in the coarse of tbreo 
days spent in talcing these now fnend* roand to tbo chief 
places of interest that wert easily accessible Fdinburgh, 
of coune came in for immediate attention : the chief 
streets, Colton Hill, The Castle, and IJoljrood, being 
vuitcd. 1 was but n poor eieerons for thorn howovor, 
as moasured by ordinary standards, fori conld tell them 
nothfng about the historical a soantions. I havo a rngno 
recollection of amusing Professor \ouumns by my response 
to somo rimark or question coming from our guide nt 
Holyrood — • 'I am happy to say I don’t know ” Probably 
the remark or question referred to Queen Mary On this, 
as on kindred occasions I thus implied my ■ntiafnction, 
partly in having nied time and brain spaco for knowledge 
better worth hnvfng, nnd partly in expressing my small 

b* 
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respect for gossip about people of no intrinsic worth, f 
whether dead or living 

Of course something of Scottish scenery had to be ' 
shown, and as my friends could not spare time for anything 
more distant, I carried them over the ordinary tourists’ 
ronnd by Callander to Loch Katrine, thence to Inver- \ 
snaid, across Loch Lomond to Tarbet, and from that place 
to Arrochar on Loch Long The night being passed there, 
we went by steamboat next morning to Greenock, where we . 
parted, they for London on their way to the continent 
and I, in the course of the day, for Derby. 

After a foilmght at home and a few days spent with the 
Brays at Coventry, I returned to London not indeed to 
my previous abode, for I found there no fit accommo- 
dation A letter dated 15 Sept shows that I was settled 
in Gloucester Square, Hyde Paik A few weeks’ expe- 
rience, however, so dissatisfied me with the management of 
the house that I decided upon migrating Before I had 
found another smtable place Mr Silsbee, an American 
gentleman named in a preceding chapter, who was about 
to spend the winter in the south of Prance, pressed me to 
go as far as Pans with him Being under obligation to 
him, and having work enough to occupy me m revising 
while away, I consented, and we departed on the 17 Oct 
Of incidents during this visit to Paris I recall but one 
This was a discussion with Mr Silsbee in the Louvie 
before a landscape by Rubens (I think), rendered partly by 
time, and partly by the ailist, unlike anything ever seen 
especially in atmospheric effect , while it was also ex lx emely , 

nnpicturesque m composition To me it seemed a picture 
to be glanced at and passed by, but from Mr Silsbee it 
called forth much admiration Even more than ourselves 
e Americans are affected by the appearance ot antiquity 
so much so, m some cases, that I heard an American lady - 
eclare that a country without ruins of old castles and 
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abbeys is not worth living in. And in still greater degrees 
than ourselves, they are thus led to confound those e xt r in sic 
traits of objects which show antiquity with those intrinsic 
trxuta whiah characterise them as works of art. 

Little given to mental analysis, most people fail to dis- 
criminate among the causes of their pleasures — or rather, 
never tty to distinguish ; and hence ascribe to on ancient 
work of art itself, the reverential sentiments whioh its age 
and its traditional repute arouse in them. But judgments 
swsyod by these sentiments are anything but trustworthy 
The ono caso m which something like measure is possible — 
that of relative strength — ihows clearly how untrue are 
men’s estimates of the past compared with the present 
And doubtless the bias which has so conspicuously per 
vortod current opmion in a matter oon corning which there 
ought to have been tho least liability to mistake, has 
perverted it in other matters, and among them in matters 
of art. 

One may say with some approach to truth that on art 
questions men’s judgments have been paralysed by 
authority and tradition as they have been on religious 
questions. There is reason for hoping hu vovor, that as 
the paralysis is dimminhing in respect of the last it will 
presently dimmish in respect of the first. 



CHAPTER XXX TX. 


A VOLUME OE THE BIOLOGY. 
1862-64. Mt 42-44. 


On my return from Paris, some time m the first week of 
November, I took up my abode at 6 Hmde Street, Man- 
chester Square, a house which has since been destroyed 
m the foimation of a new street Here I remained 
during the winter and early spring 

Is it really a fact that women have better intuitions into 
character than men have ? That they are quicker to divine 
other’s moods of mind, there is, I think, good reason for 
believing, as I have pointed out in the Study of Sociology , 
and it seems almost an implication that if they perceive 
more truly the passing mental states m those they observe, 
they also perceive more truly their permanent mental 
states or established natures. Yet when we remember how 
multitudinous are the cases in which women are deceived 
by smooth manners and pretty speeches, we cannot but 
hesitate abont admitting this implication May not the 
tiuth rather be that men and women differ, not so much 
m tIiese mtuitions as in the readiness with which they 
accept and act upon them ? The lines “I do not love 
tuee IJr Pell, ” etc , pomt to a distinction between the two. 
pea ng generally, women do not question the worth 

in ii 1Tn P ressi0ns made on them, while men, receiving 
the hke impressions, are apt to doubt often think the 

conRfif 8 *h° j Ce< \ m ^em are merely prejudices, and 
quen y ecide to wait for evidence. Now as im- 
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prernons of the*e kinds are areally not mrininple * bat 
vaguely rrprr rot organized and mbrnfcd experience* (m 
wo foo in nn infant which me* on seeing an ugly fnce or 
bearing a gruff voice), it rr oil* that women, forthwith 
guided by mch impression* may not nnfrrqurntly e capo 
injuries which men, waiting far evidence, t offer before (hoy 
hare ratified thermclvrs that their impression* are right 

I nm led to make thr*c remark* bjr an experience in 
Hmdp Street The first impression* I received from my 
hostess were of an unfavourable Lind She gate roe the 
idea of a nature anything but attractive, although she pat 
on n manner of great ciWlity I ignored thin natural 
verdict of my feeling* but I had afterward* m«on to 
regret that I did not yield to it. Though no positive evil 
nwullod the relation wa* oa unpleasant onp 

Not m l>cing illustrative of anything repugnant in her, 

I may hero name for it* drollery an incident that 
occurred during my fow month* of stay in tho bouse 
Vain as well m Volga r-ramded, nho preferred to have 
a high admiration of Sbakspcaro was partial to 
reading hi.* play* aloud, and considered that she declaimed 
tho speeches extremely well On one occasion, after 
cnlorgiDgnpon her rerenneoforhim, the ended by raying — 

II Ah, I often wish that ho were nltro, and I hod him hero 
How wo should enjoy ono another s convortalion 1” 

I hnd commenced tho Pnnnplft of Iliology immediately 
on Bmnng in town in tho nutumnj and dunng my bnef 
itny in Gloucester Square hnd modo modemto progress 
with it My visit to Pons, though it did not put a *top 
to revision, stopped dictation Of courso I resumed this 
as soon as possible a(tor my return Another interruption, 
howover though too bnof to bo mentioned save for its 
cause, shortly occurred. 

Mr J S Mill had just published his work on Ultlrtar 
ianirm In H, to my *urpriso, I found myiolf classed ns an 
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Anti-utilitarian Not hiring to let pass a cli aracfceriz ation 
which I regarded as erroneous, I wrote to him explaining 
my position showing m what I agreed with the existing 
school of Utilitarians, and in what I differed from them 
The essential part of this letter was published by Professor 
Bam m one of the closing chapters of his Mental and Moral 
Science, but it is not to be found anywhere m my own 
works As it seems unfit that this anomalous distribution 
should be permanent, I decide to reprint it here , omitting 
the opening find closing paragraphs 


‘ The note in question greatly startled me by implicitly olaBsing me with 
the Anti-utihtanans I have never regarded myself as an Anti-utihtanan. 
My dissent from the doctrine of Utility as commonly understood, concerns 
not the objeot to be reached by men, but the method of reaching it While I 
admit that happiness is the ultimate end to be contemplated, I do not admit 
that it should be the proximate end The Expediency -Philosophy having 
conoluded that happiness is the thing to be aohieved, aBsnmes that morality 
has no other business than empinoally to generahze the results of oonduot, 
and to supply for the guidance of oonduot nothing more than its empinoal 
generalizations 


‘ But the view for which I contend is, that Morality properly so-oallea~ 
the science of right conduct — has for its objeot to determine how and why 
certam modes of conduct are detrimental, and certain other modes benefioial 
These good and bad results cannot be accidental, but must bo necessary 
consequences of the constitution of things , and I oonceive it to be the 
business of moral soience to deduce, from the laws of hfe and the conditions 
° ■» k ,nds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, and 

what kinds to produce imhappmess Having done this, its deductions are to 
be recognized as laws of conduct , and are to be conformed to irrespective of 
a direct estimation of happiness or misery 

i , a ^ 3 an , analo 83 r ™>»t dearly show my meaning During its 
mutated ^ ^ etary Astronomy consisted of nothing more than accu- 

Ta T “l t l sie ”‘ m8 4116 p08 “ ,0M ot to sun 

,, Dlmn( ,, ’ ° m Jtoh aoonmolalej observations it came by and by to be 

h J ™ th “ *0 truth, tot certain of to heavenly 

beam would have certain poetona at certain tunes But to modem 

gravitation— ded ^ onom 7 consists of deductions from to lsiv of 

. “ si °'™8 lhe aelsBtial bodies neoessanly occupy 

SKZSS”?"”, N0W ' tk 0 bind of relation which toe exists 
X* T ““ AB * ton » m r “ unalogone to to lnnd of relation 

toet^yXXef ST Expediency-Morality and Moral 
7 Ued And the objeotion which I have to the ourrent 
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TJlDIUrkrJnn \t tbit It rwognlxn no mcm doTrlupcd fora of morality— 
doct not im tint It bu reached bat tho LrrftUl »t*£» of Moral Bdcwc 

To nuk* my pccdtkna folly coder* tool It waai owdfol to «dd that, 
Cv rpundiog to the fond*ro«Ul \ fVniliom of i dar« loped Moral Sdrnc*, 
tbrr* h»r» been, *nl *101 are dcTdojxng la th* rae* wrulo InniamroUl 
moral IntalUdEi j and that, though thrao moral bid lion* ar» lit rr*ull< of 
aecmjigltted rapenenoe* of utility pra dually orpaslxad and Inherited they 
Kara coma to be qdt* independent of ocnadont rap* rim &e Jort in 
the nma way that I bell*?* lh» in In It lm of rp*c* poaamed by any thing 
lodMdoal, to har» ariaon from crgiaLitd and ecwoUdaled ft lenoe* of all 
antecedent In II rid oal* who beneath ed to him their *1 owl y-d re eloped Dcncui 
or^»"tf item.— Jort a* I beli or* that thh bid lion, requiring only to bo made 
definite* and complete by peraonal c j-r/ lenoe*, ha* yrrartJcaDy become a fora 
of thought, apparently quit* independent of rxperitoc* j to do I be Here that 
th* experience* of utility oijanired and cowoUdalod through all pari fenrra- 
Uona of tho hum in new bar* been producing co apondtng oerrou* 
mcdir? linn whkb. by eentburd tra rmt«teo and aocmnaUtlon, bar* 
become b o* eertaln farnltlei of moral bid lion— certain amotions responding 
to right and wrong conduct, which hat* no apparent baaia in th* indlridnal 
experiences of atIUtj I also hold that Jort a* lh* apace- b tuition r jiOud* 
to tha exact dw«nrtraUon» cf 0 com t try and ha* lla rough conclmloc* 
Interpreted and rerifled by them j to will moral Intuition* retpond to th* 
dcrmofutrallrma of Moral Sci e oo* and will hat* their rough *^rln*lon* 
Interpreted and rerifled by them 

Before leaving tho subject I may remark that this 
difforcnco of now has, I boliovo anson in part from 
difference of culture In Bontham’s day tho know led go of 
physical saonco was confined to a small nnmbor and, as n 
result, thoughts abont causation were, in nearly oil mon, 
vagno and undeveloped Education, if not wholly linguistic, 
molnded snob othor subjects only os govo scarcely any 
matonal for generating definito ideas of causal relations 
That ovory oxpondod forco must work somohow nnd 
somewhere, an equivalent of change, and convorsoly was 
an idoa rendered lamilmr to scarcely any Tho liko may I 
think bo said of Bcnthams followers in general Though 
doubtless causos have been theoretically rccogmxod by all 
of them, and though in Mr Mills System of Logic, the 
doctrino of causation receives full and critical exposition 
yet by him, as by the Utilitarians generally there baa not 
been that study of physical sdonce at largo which con 
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duces to an ever-present and vivid conscionsness of cause 
In tlie absence of discipline in physical science the search 
for causes does not become a mental habit Hence the 
contented resting m empirical utilitarianism It was 
thought that the results of this or that kind of action 
are to be ascertained by induction , and it was tacitly 
assumed that nothing more remama to be done That the 
connexions between conduct and consequence m eveiy case 
are causal, and that ethical theory remains but rudimentary 
until the causal relations are generalized, was a truth not 
recognized by them 


Christmas of this year, as of the preceding year, was 
spent by my father with me m London Though now over 
seventy he remained m fair vigour , having, indeed, in a 
considerable degree recovered from the nervous disorder of 
his middle life I find by letters that the dread of a cold 
journey was the chief difficulty to be got over m persuading 
fiirn to come to town 


Concerning my social life at this time, which this visit 
of my father fitly introduces, there seems nothing to 
record save some accessions to my circle of friends One 
of these is recalled by the following passage m a letter 
home, dated 25th February, 1868 

. l' 1 /' 11 ®? Satur day with Borne new friends named Hath, who were great 
Wa °f Mr Buckle's They ar0 very mc6( inteUjgent pQoplo « Dr 

i 6n ^ Was one °* Sweats , and also Mr Hare, the author of tho 
scheme of representation that has excited so much attention ” 

members of the family were worshippers of Fir Buckle. 
IVo of the sons were with him m the East when he caught 

wIucl1 caused 1l1R untimely death Mr Henry 
j e ather, an amiable man whose lack of animal 
energy led to a retiring manner and preference for a quiet 

^° r ma £ T1lfi cent collection of rare 

Alfred TT n 1S , I10W m tlle possession of his son, Mr 
nth, who has become known as the biographer 
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of Buckle, and also by his work on tho results of fnamngcs 
between relations 

Tho other addition to my social circle wna a gentleman 
with a remnrknblo name — Mr Osmond Do Beauvoir 
Pnaulxj tho author of a work entitled Qurdione# Motateso 
Do was fnmed for giving sumptuous dinners to somewhat 
select parties Bucklo had been n frequent guest. On tbo 
occasion of my first dinner at bis bouse, thoro were, among 
others less known, Mr Biggins, at that fimo distinguished 
as a writer of sloshing letters in The Timr* signed " Jacob 
Omnium, M Mr G 8 Venables, a Parliamentary barrister, 
and a writer of Icndora in The Saturday Beneto and in 
The Time* who, I hovo been told, had somowLnt disap- 
pointed his Inends his Univorsitr career having raised 
great expectations. Then thero was Erasmus Darwin, n 
brotbor of Charles Darwin, too fcoblo In health to display 
his powers Thackorny, too, was ono of tho party 
Noithor then nor on other occasions when I mot him, did 
ho display his powers in any way Tho sharo ho took in 
conversation was not largo and in what ho did say, so 
for as I can remember, no sign of wit or humour was 
given. I havo heard that ho conld bo a lively companion 
but it seems possible) that usually when in company ho was 
occupiod in observing traits of charactor and mannor A 
painter of human nature as variously manifested must 
ordinonly bo mcrro a bstonor than a talker 

Mr Prjaulx was called by his friends on intellectual 
sybarite, and while ono of tbeso words was justified by 
the character of his parties, tho other was justified by tho 
quality of his dinners, which differed from other dinners 
even of an elaborate kind, in that thoy had alwnys a good 
deal of the unexpected thoro woro unusual dishes. Vonoos 
chenoo wines, too eight or ten In kind, enmo round in tho 
course of dinner and dessert of which the Chateau Yqnom 
was always looked forward to by tho guosta as yiolding the 
culminating pleasure of tho feast 
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Before the end of March, letters show a change of 
address I was m my old quarters in Bloomsbury Square, 
where I suppose I was tempted back by an. offer of the 
accommodation I needed Later on m April there is a 
reference to another of my visits to Standish, where it 
appears that I enjoyed myself as usual and derived benefit 
This season seems to have had no relapse from my 
ordinary abnormal state of health Sleeping, now as ever 
a chief difficulty, had been improved by a course recom- 
mended , as witness the following paragraph 
“ I have recently been profiting considerably by tbo advice of a French 
physician — a Dr de Mussy to "whom Huxley 6ent me Ho has prescribed 
frequent warm baths — three or more tames m the week, with the new of 
improving my sleeping I have dcoidedly slept the better for them ” 

Here let me add, for the instruction of the sleepless, that 
some years later Dr de Mussy told me he had modified 
his opinion respecting the efficacy of warm baths as 
soporifics, for he had met with cases in which, though 
taken at a temperature below blood heat (as they should 
always he), they produced wakefulness instead of sleepiness 
That under some conditions they do this, I can myself 
testify , for, many years after, owing I suppose to some 
change in my constitutional state, this reverse effect was 
produced upon me, so that X dare not take a warm bath 
late in the day Unexpected as this expeiience was, it 
was congruous with a statement once made to me by the 
late Dr Bence JoneB respecting other medicinal agents 
peaking of drugs, he said that there is scarcely one 
which may not under different conditions produce opposite 
e ects Certamly -we have familiar proof that this is the 
case with alcohol, tea, coffee, tobacco and opium 

This mention of opium reminds me that X had for some 
ime previously made occasional use of it commonly under 
e , < ? 1 * u niorphia. With me sleep brought sleep and 
a J* ness was habitually followed by more wakefulness, 
at after a senes of specially had nights it had been my 
practice to break the morbid habit, and re-estabhsh the 
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periodicity of aleep by artificial meana Some times it was 
weeks, sometimes months, before I agam had recourse to 
one or other preparation of opium That the average 
result wm beneficial is an opinion whioh I here express 
because there is, I think, an undue fear of opium, both m 
the minds of medical men and m those of men at large 
Every medimnnl agent is liable to abuse and when it has 
beta. gTeatly abused there arises a reaction which goes 
almost to the extent of forbidding its use In respect of 
opium a re-rcaction is needed. 

Health not much disturbed, and work but little inter 
rupted, enabled me to issue three numbers of my serial 
during the winter and subsequent season the last of them, 
however, number IX, do tarn mg me until after the middle 
of July I then loft London for my holiday It was not a 
oomplete holiday ; for, as usual, I took with me work for 
revision. In this case it was the revision of the various 
essays published during 1858, 1859 and 1800 which I had 
decided to oolleot in a volume 

My first resting place was Scarborough, to which place 
I went to spend some time with my mother, who 
was staying there m the hope of reoovenng from that 
debility which had been for years oommg on. She 
exemplified the evils resulting from carelessness of self, 
accompanying undue care of others. Writers on morale do 
not recognise the fact that excess of salf-sacnfloe is not 
only a cause of suffering to the individual making ifc, but 
often beoomee a cause of suffering to relatives and if 
this faot is unrecognised by those who undertake to set 
forth the principles of right conduct still lees is it reoog 
nised by the world at large — or, if recognised, it is not 
in such way as overtly to influence conduct, A strong 
sense of duty, partly natural and partly traceable to 
religious oonviotiona, had, for years, been leading my mother 
gradually to undermine her system by taxing it too much 
and now there was beginning that oonstitutionsJ prostration 
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which presently made her a confirmed invalid Many of 
my letters contain expostulations, but tbey were useless. 
Sbe was one of those who exemplify the truth that women’s 
natures, and by implication their beliefs, become fixed at 
an earlier period of life than do those of men, and her 
amiable errors were continued in spite of all reasoning 
After ten days at Scarborough I turned my face north- 
wards, and the first indication of my whereabouts is given 
in a letter which says a lVe have just arrived safely and 
well at Oban after a fine day’s voyage ” At first I was 
puzzled by the “ we ” , for I had forgotten a tour m the 
North West Highlands with Lott and one of his Derby 
II lends, well lmown to me also Starting next day by fast 
steamer (the Mountaineer I think it was in those days), and 
taking our course down the Sonnd of Mull and up the 
Sleat Sound, we sknted the north east shore of Skye in 
the afternoon , and, abandoning our original project of 
exploring Skye, went on to Gairloch The following morning 
we took our course by the side of Loch Maree to Ehnloch- 


ewe reversing my walk of the previous year A dog-cart 
took us next day as far as Loch Torndon, whence, finding a 
fit guide, we took our way thi ough the mountains to the shore 
of Loch Carron a wild and interesting climb and put up 
at Jean tow n Balmacarra was our next stopping place, 
an the day being Sunday we, conforming to the custom 
t 6 house, m common with all other guests, whether m 
private rooms or not, rimed at the table d’hote There were 
present on this occasion Mr and Mrs Cardwell (as they 
en were) and Mr Robert Lowe (as he then was) they and 
rse ves forming the paity Nothing m the conversation 
remar able enough to be remembered A steam-boat 
earned us to Glenelg the next morning There my friends 

T n ■J^rr an ’ by my recommendation, explored 

r tie way home ’ 1 

mu kb, when I became due at Ardtormsh 

pon commenced a month more pleasant to me in 
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recollection than the ddifis of its doings would bo to tbo 
render in narration Two rxtracti from letters written nt 
the time may, horrever, be fitly given One dated early 
in September soya * — 

** Si30* pant* hit* Utely Mriw-l— Mr Chute* IlaiVn. w.r., bi« vlf* 
tnd two »7tj, inJ Mr Oo-lfrrj I^ihipfVon. Mr »M Mr* Cbukl Patten 
I knnr tul hirr net lt»na cf I»te an! ua lo rm»* Ox 
MjpulnUocf 

I b»r* found tom lrr»rarr* la lb* ibtp* ct fJinli which fllotlrtte my 
tI*wi ot mfrrx'bplofjr Thli U Ih* mcr* fOTlao»te U'Cium t bt le>«l lb* 
rjxdorn* 1 Wot* *vL“ 

The Mr Charles Buxton, « r, mentioned above an 
amiable and intelligent mnn, iron one of the non* of Sir 
Thomni Fowoll llutoD, of anti slavery fnrao IJo did not 
survive for many year* i not having I think, the strength 
needed for bearing the stress of public life joined with 
that of business and social excitement*. Liu face boro 
the expression of chronic fatigue Ono of tho sons who 
wero at that timo boys, now sits in Parliament for Poplar 
A letter of tho 17tb September says * — 

I am properting lo U*« my tear* of ib* Smith* lbl» day wrrh : th*y har* 
sundry riilkT* coining lo a f«w day* after and wiD t<* quite fofl. 

*1 am f*!te wtU — brtter ihan I har* bwn for yrara. My »J<rpIoj U 
ceiling men normal and I hop* I am now b*ytmd ih* liaMtfly lo rtlap***. 
I har* caochl fonr mon ralmoo done I wrote— thrr* la cm* day " 

Before tho end of tho month I was at homo and re- 
mained there through a good part of Octobor no doubt 
partially occupied in seeing through tho press tho Fssaya 
to bo presently re-published 

I hnd but just aolUod myself in Bloomsbury Square, 
and had scarcely got into full wort, when I loft town 
again for a short timo Tbo ocean on was a visit to Lord 
Houghton at Fiyston II all, bis country plnoo near Ponto- 
fract — a town for which ho eat m Parliament while ho was 
known os Richard Ifonckton Mflnes. I found a circle of a 
doxen ogreeablo pcoplo, belonging to tho political and 
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literary worlds, only two of whom I knew personally. 
The surroundings of Fiyston have greatly injured it as a 
residence , nor is the country around picturesque But 
the few days spent there on this occasion, and,on subsequent 
occasions, were made pleasant by the social indoor hfe 
I had Imown our host as Mr Milnes since 1851, and had 
more recently, in London, attended some of his dinners and 
literary breakfasts widely known as gatherings of nota- 
bilities of all kinds holding all opinions. "While partly his 
catholicity, it was perhaps partly hm constitutional love of 
excitement which prompted him to extend his hospitality 
to every one who had made a name, and thus to collect 
these incongruous assemblies , for he seemed unable to lead 
a quiet life Even in his later years, when increasing age 
might have been expected to have a sedative influence, he 
was ever moving hither and thither, to be present at 
gatherings, grave and gay, of various natures About his 
views one gamed but an undecided impression "W hether 
it was the effect of mental restlessness or whether it was 
the effect of readiness to hsten to ideas of all kinds, how- 
ever extreme, there seemed in him an unsettled state of 


opinion upon most things. 

There were exceptions, however, to his restlessness 
heard of one at least A few years later than the time 


I 

of 


which I am speaking the Enghsh disciples of M Comte 


decided to commence Sunday services appropriate to their 


creed Dr Congreve, who was the leader of the body. 


bemg priest Some cunoBity was excited for a time among 
those who were willing to hsten to new opinions One of 
such, on bemg asked what he had seen, rephed that there 
was a regular service, having orderly forms (f Xn fact,” 
said he, “it was just like a church there was Lord 
Houghton fast asleep ” 

He was exUemely pleasant and amusing as a companion 
His mfoimation about people and things, was copious, 
and he abounded m anecdotes, which he narrated with an 
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enjoyment that was infectious Foil of kindly feeling too, 
he was. From many sides I Lave heard references to his 
benevolent holp quietly given. He was genuinely desirous 
of aiding whatever ho thought good 

Bmce the publication of First Principles, ProfessoT 
YonmiuiR had been, as before, active in looking after my 
affairs in the United States among other things having, as 
I heard (not from himself but from Mr Sflsbee), written over 
a hundred letters to negligent and defaulting subscribers 

Ho was anxious that my already published works should 
bo circulated in the United States The Messrs. Appleton 
had I believe undertaken the risk of reprinting the Educa 
turn but, I presume did not think that the reprinting of the 
two volumes of Essays and of Social Statics would pay 
Under these oiroumstanoes ho proposed a scheme the 
nature of which may bo gathered from the response I mode 
to it, dated December 17 1863, which ran as follows i — 

“I must really protaai agai 1 the amount of #o gnoaroualy 

propoaed to ba made bymy Amerfmn frUrvl The obligation! under which 
yon hare plaood me, and to which you have bean lately adding «o greatly It 
haa bean beyond my power to amid, bad I wiih&d to avoid them j but the 
obHg*Unn foreshadowed in your lari lettir are, in part, ntdh aa 1 can, and 
innwt avoid. If my Amerioan Wanda, movad by your acthre efforts, agree to 
taka upon tbmruelret the riak cf re-pubH Hug acme of my writbg* — a riak 
which I dare not run myealf — I e*nnr<t help it ; and while I feel aomewhat 
uneasy at aeeing each rfwpcnelHlitlra undertaWi I cannot but feel a eon 
aWatwhUijlmanrafmdrwUni^^ijaudLbifaTjwiiTri n < fa^jwtin.«ha.uwiawL < ^t m?} 
alma. But whan it i* proposed that my Mends should supply Utaass. 
Appteton with the stereotype plates, and that I should begin to rasp tbs 
profits of the reprint from the outset, as seems to be hnpllod by your statement 
ol the arranjmneat, I mast decline to e^ree. It k, I think a quite anffldenJ 
BouaiuJty on their part, If they aare me from a contingent riak. an-' grre me 
the muling out profit after their eipenae* have been paid." 

Tina was I believe the course eventually adopted. Funds 
were raised to pay the oost of reprinting the several volumes 
named, and. after those who famished, them had been 
recouped I began to receive a royalty on oil oopies sold. 

The topic of arrangements for the publication of my 
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"books in America having been here incidentally raised, 
I may fitly add what has further to be said about it. 
During all subsequent years the course followed was this. 
A duplicate set of stereotype plateB having been, in each 
case, cast for me by my printers, was sent to New York 
From these Messrs Appleton printed the American edition, 
rmder an agreement to pay me a royalty of 15 per cent ol 
the retail price on all copies sold from the outset then 
only risk being the cost of paper and press-work Of 
course a considerable sale had to be achieved before the 
returns repaid me the outlay for the stereotype plates 
But after this there resulted a fair profit To this arrange- 
ment, negotiated for me by my friend Youmans, the Messrs 
Appleton have loyally adhered 


Of occurrences during the winter and subsequent season, 
the first m strict chronological order should have been 
named before those of the last section, which, by implica- 
tion, refer to it , namely, the publication of the second senes 
of Essays, Sfc This occurred at the end of November 
There is little to be said about it , for so far as I remember 
scarcely any notice was taken of the book, and none of my 
letters mention reviews of it Republished essays are 
generally looked coldly upon by cntics, and mine were 
of a kind to excite, m Time out of ten among them, even 
less warmth of reception than usual 

The year ended without anything more worthy of remark 
than that my father came to town to visit me at Christmas, 
and that some time in Januaiy I returned with him to 
Derby, remaining there tnll the beginning of February 
Incidents of succeeding months may be most conveni- 
ently indicated by extracts from letters home One written 
on March 26 says 




TnfmT Bent 1 _ me a °°Py of the second edition of Ins 
o , m which he shows muoh generosity of feeling 

passage refers to the great candour and good tempi 
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▼nth which he received the onticums I had passed upon 
the first edition of his wort, and tho readiness ah own by 
him to modify the expression of his nows The folhuriug 
paragraphs are from a letter dated April 25 * — 

^Tba Pc tier* hire t*V*n a hoaee in tom for the M*«o« and I hire Men 
tomethlttff of then. I dine with thrrp *gefn next Saturday 
I Mem to hare been itwBj benefited by the fit cd exci te m ent I bed a while 
ago. [The can*e of which will be Indicated praenUy] I bear my work 
rtry ouienUj and oan do more r»#df g without feeling Il“ 

Abo at this bmo Mr Potter had become Chairman of 
tho Great Western Railway Company and Parliamentary 
basin osa made it needful for him to be ma oh in town- The 
taking of a London house for tho season, thus initiated, was 
con tin nod during many subsequent years, with the oflect 
of adding to my social pleasures and to those far preferable 
pleasures yielded by a family circle of intimate friends 
The next extract which is from a letter to my mother 
dated May 18, refers to some kindred gratifications. 

u I bare bean rMHng the Lnbbock* • good deal lately I ban pcJt- 
pened going to spend a week with them beoaoee I am mubli at preaent to 
•pare tho time. 

On May 27 I wrote to my father respecting anticipated 
arrangements as follows * — 

“l ihaD in all probability go to Beotian d. Mr Smith aaksd ma to do to 
kjm two moo tin ago and though tho inritalJon will need renewal when the 
time oomee, I do not eee any reaaan to donbt that it will be renewed. Aa to 
your own mormnenta at Uldauuiuier I do not eee why yon ahoold not do a* 
before. At any rate, you oan }oln me here In town during the latter end of 
Jane and the beginning of Joly and we een Siam** farther atepa." 

I may also fitly quote some paragraphs from a letter 
dated June 9 

“I got the American paper* thf* mnmfng, md wa* much antt»*M with earn* 
of the *f"f*meTjti in the tdographlnel notice. Did you roc^Jxe all tbe itate- 
menfc* yon are credited with 7 

Fneleeed I eend a notioe of the cation, and acme other thing* 

that may intereet yon. Ton will be itrock by the mn tinned and thoughtful 
fchutnMa of my friend* the Iiubbooka. 

I am quite well and setting on with my next number Only 

ytatarday I errired at a point of riaw from which Darwin'* doctrine of 

7* 
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“Natural Selection” is seen to be absorbed into the general theory of 
Evolution as I am interpreting it ” 

Some explanation is called for by tbe last paragraph 
Organic evolution being a part of Evolution at large, 
evidently bad to be interpreted after tbe same general 
manner bad to be explained in physical terms tbe 
changes produced by functional adaptation (which I held 
to be one of the factors) and the changes produced by 
“ natural selection,” had both to be exhibited as resulting 
from the redistribution of matter and motion evei_y where 
and always gomg on Natural selection as ordinarily 
described, is not comprehended m this universal redistribu- 
tion It seems to stand apart as an unrelated process 
The search for congi mty led first of all to perception of 
the fact that what Mr Darwin called “ natural selection,” 
might more literally be called survival of the fittest. But 
what is suivival of the fittest, considered as an outcome of 
physical actions? The answer presently reached was tbiR. 
The changes constituting evolution tend ever towards a 
\ state of equilibrium On the way to absolute equilibrium 
ij or rest, there is in many cases established for a time, 
| a moving equilibrium a system of mutually-dependent 
^.parts severally performing actions subserving maintenance 
?of the combination Every living organism exhibits such 
a moving equilibrium a balanced set of functions consti- 
tutmg its life , and the overthrow of this balanced set of 
functions or moving equilibrium is what we call death 
Some mdividuals in a species are so constituted that their 
moving equilibria are less easily overthrown than those of 
other mdividuals , and these are the fittest which survive, 
or, in Mr Dai win's language, they are the select which 
nature preserves And now mark that m thus recognising 
the continuance of life as the continuance of a moving 
equilibrium, early overthrown m some individuals by 
incident forces and not overthrown in others until after 
they have reproduced the species, we see that this survival 
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and multiplication of the select, beoomea conceivable m 
purely physical terms as an indirect outcome of ft complex 
form of the universal redistribution of matter and motion 

Though I had kept up well during the season there came 
a relapse at Midsummer caused partly by extra effort in 
completing, before leaving town the number of my serial 
then issued and partly, as a letter confesses by too many 
social excitements I should have forgotten this relapse 
had not a letter shown that my father and I went early in 
July to Margate and this would not have recalled the 
fact that I was much out of order had there not resulted 
the memory of an mmdent there Mr T S Baynes, then 
candidate for the professorship at St. Andrews which he 
afkn ivardfl held, wished for a testimonial from me I had 
read nothing of his and dared not undertake the required 
amount of reading The difficulty was solved by my father 
who read aloud to me Several mornings as we sat m a nook 
under the cliff After a week’s stay he wont to Franoo 
and I turned my face northwards. 

"Why narrate in detail my doings during the autumn f 
Accounts of this kmd are oocupymg too much space Oon 
densabon must be corned as far as oonsists with due 
indication of the ways m which my leisure times were spent. 

Derby, of oourse was my first stopping place After 
fetching my mother home from Matlock (she oould not 
now make long journeys) and after spending a few days 
with her I joined the Lotts at Penmaenmanr and remained 
fc21 the end of July Among the excursions we made was 
an ascent of Snowdon When they returned home I went 
on to Scotland stopped two days at Oorron Ferry, seated 
myself for a tune at Fort William, and from that place 
took rambles one of them being up Glen Nevis as far as 
the amphitheatre into which it widens, another being by 
Glen Spoon to the Brig of Boy and back. Returning as 
far as Oban, I found that the looked for missive from 
Ardtcmish had not arrived, and X decided to spend the 
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time in a local tour my route being across the bills to 
Port Sonachan on Loch Awe , thence to Tnyerary , thence 
through Glen Croe to A rrochar on Loch Long , thence to 
Tarbet, Tnyerarnon and Tyndmm, from there to D aim ally, 
and from Dalmally back to Oban six days being thns 
occupied My vexation was great on finding that the 
invitation for me had been lying m the Post Office since 
the day after I left Had I not been so impatient I might 
have had Highland enjoyments along with charming 
friends instead of bemg a lone wanderer among monn tarns. 
However, the prospect of a month’s pleasures before me 
soon bamRhed the thought of some pleasures lost. I 
remained at A rdtormsh until the middle of September and 
then left for Derby After some three weeks there X 
departed for London early m October 

A letter saying that I was about to fix myself at 
88 Kensington Gardens Square, gives a hopeful account of 
this new abode, which, internally not unsatisfactory, was 
externally much more salubrious ,than my abodes of several 
previous years Here I revised the last proofs of my 
twelfth nnmber, which was sent to subscribers before the 
close of the mouth the issue to the public of the Principles 
of Biology , Vol I, taking place shortly after 

What am I to say about this second instalment of “ The 
System of Philosophy,” as it was at that time named? It 
seems absurd to passover without remark the volume winch 
gives the title to the chapter , even though the title merely 
serves to indicate my special occupation while there passed 
those two years of my life which the chapter narrates On 
the other hand it appears needless to give any account 
of the contents of a book which is accessible to any one 
w o wishes to learn them , and it would be out of taste to 
signal 7e those ideas in it which seem to me of chief value 

eneral comments, however, may not be inappropriate 
omethmg by way of apology for venturing to deal 
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with bo vnst and so difGcalt a subject seems culled for — a 
subject too vast for any rnnn fully to acquaint hunsolf 
with as a wholo — so mat that oven ono of its two great 
divisions is moro than a diligent studont can master — so 
mat that cron a subdivision furnishes mnttor for invcstign 
tion sufficient to occupy a life Though in boyhood I had 
been interested in Natural History at largo, and moro 
especially in Entomology and though nt that timo and in 
later years I wns a constant reader of medical periodicals 
and books, from which somo knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology was gathered — though I bad for somo timo 
studied Biology with n purposo and though a certain 
natural aptitudo for laying hold of cardinal facta ennbled 
mo gradually to acquire from what I read bettor genornl 
conceptions of biological truths than most might havo 
acquired yot it is manifest that I was inadequately 
equipped for tho task. But I had undertaken to set forth 
a general theory of Evolution os oxhibitod throughout all 
ordors of existences Whoever comes out such an under 
taking must eithor have a knowledge of oil tho concroto 
sciences greater than any man has oror had, or ho must 
deal with somo sciences of which his knowlodgo is but 
partial, if not voiy imporfoct. Eithor tho thing must not 
be dono at all or it must bo thus dono 

In my own case the presumption was diminished by tho 
consciousness that friends who sympathised with my alms 
and whose competence m their respective department's was 
beyond question, were prepared to aid mo by their criticisms 
Professor Huxley kindly agreed to read through my proofs 
for the purpose of ohooking statements of soological facts 
while Dr (now Sir Joseph) Hooker did the liko for 
botanical statements. On tho whole tho result seems to 
have shown that tho attempt was not unwarranted. 

In one respect, indeed, I had, as an outsider, studying 
the phenomena of organio life as phenomena of Evolution at 
large a certain kind of advantage over specialists, dealing 
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after the orrbnaiy manner with their respective separate 
subjects plant-life and ammal-life The man of science 
who limits himself to a department, is apt to overlook, or 
else not sufficiently to appreciate, those most general truths 
which the phenomena he studies display m common with 
other groups of phenomena. The truths exhibited by plant- 
life and ammal-life in common, which neither the pure 
botanist nor the pure zoologist is called upon to recognize 
at all, are really kuths of the profonndest meaning, and 
though in most cases there is, on the part of each, such 
acquaintance with the sister science as discloses some, at 
any rate, of these most general truths, yet while the atten- 
tion of each is almost wholly absorbed by his speciality, 
these most general kuths are relegated to the backgronnd 
of thought instead of occupying its foreground Still more 
does inattention to orders of phenomena remote m kind, 
result in either unconsciousness or inadequate consciousness 
of the truths common to all these orders of phenomena and 
the phenomena of life truths of wider significance than 
those which the phenomena of life themselves display Of 
course the study of biological facts, not from the point of 
view of Organic Evolution only, but from the point of view 
of Evolution at large, inorganic, organic, and super-organic, 
entailed the placing of these widest truths in conspicuous 
positions thus conducing to a more philosophical con- 
ception of biological facts 

One further remark to be made is that this treatment of 
the subject led incidentally to a method which proved of 
much sei vice W hile the ultimate purpose was to interpret 
the general facts of structure and fnnction as results of 
Evolution, it was manifest that, as a preliminary step, it 
was needful to specify and illustrate these general facts, 
an needful also to set forth those physical and chemical 
propei ties of organic matter which are implied in the 
interpretation That is to say, there had to be exhibited 
He JJata of Biology and the Inductions of Biology Some 
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one has remarked that in pbflo«ophtzing ranch depends 
upon rightly patting- a qncstion to Nature, and in this ease 
tho dolibcrafoinqnuy what nro tho antecedent truths taken 
for granted in Biology, and what nro tho biological truth* 
which, opart from theory, may bo regarded ns ostabhshod 
by obsorvntion, prorod of great adrantago Subsequently, 
when dcabng with Piychology, ■with Sociology and with 
Ethics, a like conrso of p raced nro yielded bko advantages 
Concornrag tho reception of tho work thoro is litllo to bo 
•aid tho reason b^ing that littlo notico was taken of it. 
In 1804, not ono educated person in ton or moro know 
tho mcantng of tho word Biology; nnd among thoso who 
know it, whether cntics or general readers, few cored 
to know anything about tho subject. Probably in mnny 
cases tho volnmo rccoivcd hardly as much attention os is 
implied by that renewing hnmoronsly described ns cutting 
tho leaves and smolling tho paper knifo Ono notico 
*1 may refor to, partly as being typical and partly bocanso 
of its unconscious droUory In The Athenxum of 5 Nov 
embor, 1804, a paragraph concerning tho book comm on cod 
thus — "This is but ono of two volamos, and tho two but 
part of a larger work i wo can thoroforo but announce it.” If 
wo imagine tho cntic, many years after, to havo had before 
him tho “ System of Philosophy ” as finished, ho might with 
much greater cogency hnvo said — " Iloro aro ton volumes 
on five different snbjocts, which it is mnnifostly impossible 
for as to remow VTo can thereforo but announoo thorn 11 
Tho argument is noat and conolnsivo * — This is but a part 
and «innot bo notiood. Thi* oomploto work is too big and 
yaned for notice. Consequently it must oil pass unnotacod. 
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A DIGRESSION. 

1864 Mi. 43. 

Chronologically placed, the incidents to be nai rated m 
this chapter should have been narrated some distance back 
in the preceding 1 chapter ; for instead of belonging to the 
close of 1864, they belong to its opening But the 
narrative would have been confused had I adhered Btnctly 
to the order of occurrence I have thought it better 
to make of these detached incidents the matter for a 
detached chapter 

Ten years had elapsed since, m the essay on the “ Genesis 
of Science,” I had discussed and rejected the classification 
of the sciences proposed by M Comte. In the course of 
the criticism, to which the first part of the essay was 
devoted, I expressed the opmion that the sciences do not 
admit of serial arrangement, whether considered logically 
m their natures or historically m their developments , and 
I expressed the further opinion that they stand in relations 
of divergence and re-divergence, which may be symbolwed 
by the branches of a tree More than once during these 
ten years, I had made attempts to represent on paper their 
rnmi Tying relations, but without success, none of the 
diagrams I made came anywhere near satisfying me. But 
now, my attention having been again drawn to the subject 
by seemg these diagrams, my thoughts took, it seems, a 
new direction, and led me to recognise those fundamental 
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distinctions which dmdo the great groups of sciences, and 
determine the classification ol them 
There is n family of sciences which soremlly undertake) 
to giro accounts of individualized objects — not objects 
which, liko fragments of stone, nro In oomo or many 
respects indefinite, but objects which nro dcfinnblo, and 
aro known either as solitary indindnnls or ns individual 
member* of a species. Bo it nobnlo, star, tbo snn, a planet 
or a sntolbto, each of tho things Astronomy concerns itaolf 
with is an identifiable indtndnal So is tho Earth with 
which Geology deals, and so aro all plants and animals 
So in a sonBO nro minds ; for though not risible ontities, 
thoy aro cohorcnt and organized groups of functions 
exhibited by certain entities nnd each of them is 
indmdualiiod as belonging to ono or otbor kind of 
creature, and, in a minor degree, to ono or othor samplo of 
it And so it is with societies. Each of thorn is a more or 
lesi distinctly incorporated whole, individualized by its 
structural traits as well as by its namoand locality Iforo- 
ovor every ecienoo of this class is liko tho others in tho 
respoofc that it nims to giro an exhaustive account of tho 
object or objects forming its subjcct-mnttor Nor is this 
all It aims also to giro an account of tho ways in which 
each of them becamo what it is — to giro a butory of tho 
transformations through which it has passed Astronomy, 
Geology Biology, Piychology, and Sociology, may m fact 
all of thorn bo properly called Natural Histones though in 
OuiiTttifc speech a sub-division of one monopolizes tho name 
Devoid of those traits, tho smoncos forming another 
family hare in common certain othor traits Mechanics, 
Physics, and Chemistry, nono of thorn treat of definitely 
individualised objects. Tho forces with whioh Mechanics 
is concerned are not tangible or vimblo entities at all 
nor, m formulating their law* is absolute quantity of any 
moment relativo quantity only enters into tho inquiry 
Similarly the phenomena of Heat, Light, and Eloctnoity 
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are generalised without reference to specialized portions or 
particular amounts tlie characters which give individuality 
are absent The bice bolds with Chemistry. In their 
gaseous forms the matters it deals with can scarcely be said 
to have tangibility or visibility , m their liquid forms they 
cannot be said to be indmduahzed , and though, m their 
solid forms, fragments of them have shapes and sizes by 
which they can be recognized, these are irrelevant to those 
truths respecting molecular constitutions, combining pro- 
portions, and modes of action, which Chemistry sets forth 
Moreover these sciences have the peculiarity that they 
respectively treat of matters and forces, not as they exist 
in actual objects and actual motions, but as separated, so 
far as may be, from one another from impurities and 
from perturbing actions And once more, they have, by 
consequence, the peculiarity that the truths they express 
are partially ideal the atomic weights and combining 
equivalents of the chemist are not verified absolutely by 
experiments, for impurities cannot be entirely got rid of, 
and no law of motion or action formulated by the physicist 
is ever fulfilled completely, because interferences can never 
be wholly escaped 

Yet more sharply marked off from both of these groups 
of sciences than they are from one another, is a third group 
of sciences This third group is not concerned at all with 
the real, but with the purely ideal Though Logic and 
Mathematics habitually affirm truths respecting existences, 
yet they are m no case concerned with the existences 
themselves, but only with certain of their aspects considered 
as dissociated from them Logic has to do with the 
exclusions, inclusions and over-lappings of classes of exist- 
ences, considered as distinguishable from one another by 
marks, and it cares neither what the existences are nor 
what the marks are The umts with which arithmetic and 
the calculus at large deal, often stand for real objects, but 
t e reality of the objects is quite irrelevant to the numerical 
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truth* reached, in any ordinary calculation when ono 
number is multiplied or divided by another, there ie no 
thought of the things which the numbers roprosent Bo it 
is with geometrical truth*. Theso are concerned with the 
phenomena of pure space Though in tho expression of 
these phenomena visible linos are habitually used, yet that 
which gives the lines visibility is intentionally ignored. 

That the conception originally presented itself to me in 
this shape I do not say but this was the outcome of it. 
It became manifest that os above shown, tho sciences 
fall into three groups — Concrete Abstract- Con Crete and 
Abstract. And it became further manifest that the scienoea 
within eaoh group are to be arranged in the order of 
decreasing generality 

This view appeared to me important enough to merit 
prompt publication and I decided to suspend my ordinary 
work that I might write an essay setting it forth 


Whether this resolve was made in December 1883 
while my father was with me m town, or whether it was 
made while I was m Derby in January 1884 I cannot 
decide But it was evidently m one or the other, for the 
first letter m which re fore not) is made to it, implies that my 
father had already been told about it. It is dated February 
19 and runs as followa — 

I am rtffl txiiy with th« Ettfly an m vhlnh I h»ra folly mJtUa 

out, and Karo nearly done wiring. It maXa otrt far non ocnnplataly than 
I hn«f[-fiwl it would. Aftar sundry ccnrolU. flora I ham decided not to 
publish it In a periodical bat to pabUih it *rparat*Jy aa a pamphlet. " 

This decision was I fancy in large measure a forced 
one Inquiry made it manifest that an essay so purely 
philosophical would be unreadable by nearly all who take 
in periodicals, and that editorial acceptance was scaroely 
to be expected There was no alternative but to undertake 
the cost of printing it aa an independent publication 

An it happened, this decision was fortunate for just aa 
tho pamphlet or rather brochure was on the eve of issue 
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there occurred an incident which made needful an emphatic 
repudiation of certain doctrines ascribed to me ; and while 
the issue of the pamphlet afforded a fit opportunity for the 
repudiation, a postscript to it afforded a fit place 

The incident in question was the appearance of a review 
of Du st Principles, by M Auguste Laugel, in the Revue des 
Dense Mondes, for 15 February 1864 Highly satisfactory 
to me as the review was m many respects, there was one 
respect in which it was unsatisfactory. M Laugel tacitly 
implied that I belonged to a school of thought from the 
doctrmes of which I dissent having, indeed, to sundry 
of the leading doctnnes, a profound aversion 

That body of scientific truths and methods which M Comte 
named “ Positive Philosophy,” he remarked, was analogous 
to that which had been in England called “ Natural 
Philosophy ” , and, by implication, the men of science who 
had been natural philosophers were regarded by him as 
positive philosophers This naming, or re-naming, led to 
an unfortunate confusion The philosophy which M Comte 
named “ Positive Philosophy/ 7 came not unnaturally to be 
spoken of by his disciples as his philosophy , and gradually 
among them, and afterwards among the nu discriminating 
public, there grew up the notion that those who held the 
doctrmes called by M. Comte rf Positive Philosophy ” were 
a herents of M Comte M Laugel, if he did not fall into 
this error, at any rate used language which seemed to 
countenance it He spoke of me as imbued with certain 
i eas (naming especially the relativity of knowledge) 
chaiactenzmg the Philosophy called Positive, and though 
t ese ideas were manifestly not ideas originated by M 
Comte, nor claimed by him, yet by calling them ideas of the 
. . ositive Philosophy which I accepted, he produced the 
Impression that I was an adherent of M Comte. 

+ ^ ^ TQ P ressi0I1 J utterly untrue as it was, I thought 

nee ul to dissipate , and the greater part of March 
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I occupied in sotting forth my antagonism to nil thoao 
doctnnos which nro diatinctiro of tho Comtcnn Philosophy 
On tho 25 March I wrote to my father a* follows * — 

" I L»t* jnjt got ri& of th* l«t miifi of my r*mrUf I, iH# ccmciloni 
*m3 rnrvUfleiiiom c! which Hit* ean«ri km t £rf*l drsl of bolhrr and dtlay 
I «i t Trvt it b# cut toward* th* rnd of wxl «tk- 

Tcu uk about my health. I am hippy to *ay that I am well, la aplU of 
tmfiTcurabl* dream itancf*. The writing the Appoidli about Coat* brought 
on a fit cl *icHrtn<mt, moral and laktlrclail, a Web I could not aubdoa. I 
could not atop (lit day cr night, and *u la a pnl fright lert 1 ihould 
hat* a twlooi rdipr*. ijowwrtr I neaped ft i and now form to b* #/I 
better It aoemi to m* that Ihli fit of rxdlcmrtrt hai dan* aomathing 
toaardi mtoring my cerebral circnl *l«n which ever doer my break down 
hai been defLdenU" 

The fit of excitement hero referred to wna not produced 
wholly by tho writing of this postscript sotting forth 
‘ Ren sons for disionting from tho philosophy of M Comte ’ 
A pnroto controversy which resulted hud much to do with 
it Wishing to bo qrnto foir to Oomto I thought it desir- 
able that tho proof of what I had written should bo looked 
through by ono who was in sympathy with him Lottos, if 
not a discnplo in tho full souse of tho word was a partial 
adherent and was also his expositor I asked him to 
obligo me by his criticisms, which ho willingly did Somo 
of the minor ones I accepted and profited by, but ogninst 
the major ones I protested; and this led to n correspond 
ence between ns ovor whioh I cxcitod myself in tho way 
indicated. My lottor of chief importance whioh might 
fitly havo formed a postscript to tho poatsonpt, will bo 
fonnd m Appendix B 


The inqnby which led to tho digression doscribod in this 
chnptor had a soquonco More important than the theory 
of tho Classification of the Sciences set forth, and much 
more important than the definite rejection of the Oomtean 
philosophy, for whioh the opportunity was afforded, was 
h certain incidental result. 

When arranging tho divisions and snb-di visions of tho 
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Concrete Sciences, and setting out with recognition of the 
fact that under their most general aspects they all give 
accounts of the re-distributions of matter and motion, there 
arose the need for stating the universal trait of all such 
re-rbstubutions This trait is that increasing integration 
of matter necessitates a concomitant dissipation of motion, 
and that increasing amonnt of motion implies a concomitant 
disintegration of matter Perception of this truth threw 
a new light on the phenomena of Evolution at large. 
Here were seen the processes which constitute respectively 
Evolution and Dissolution under their primordial aspects 
It became obvious that the differentiations, with resulting 
increase of heterogeneity, which I had supposed to he 
primary traits of Evolution, were but secondary traits 
Clearly the first law must be the law in conformity with 
which aggregates are formed and destroyed, and not 
the law in conformity with which their complexities of 
structure anse 

The necessity for re-arrangmg First Principles became 
manifest It had been wrongly organized and must he 
re-organized This task I decided to undertake as soon as 
a new edition seemed likely to be called for. 
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LrmcJ! show that boforo tho number which dosed tho 
first volume of tho Biology was issued, I had commenced 
tho second volamo for I was eager to got completely 
worked oat on paper, ideas which had been long waiting 
for expression A lottor to my father of October 14 
complaining of delays continues — 

u Unowbll* I snj getting n*Aj my nuttrUli and arranging ay idru for 
cemmmeing tha next No. which I ahalj dn tn-m w or cm Mood*/ Th* 
mbject of Marp^oglaU Darelopmeot *iu $ npon me ao moah m In ml » 
Into It, that I feal •omrwhxt perpUxfd how to uy all that I bar* got to uy 
within the *r»n Kfc tpaea" 

I nm reminded by this passago of tho way in which 
with me and I anpposo with many othora, plans that havo 
been onoo formed exorciso an nlmost irresistible coercion 
Habitually boforo I havo yot finished rojoidng ovor my 
emancipation from a work whioh has long played tho 
tyrant over mo I make myself tho alaro of anothor Tho 
truth is, I suppose, that in tho absence of wife and 
ohiidron to care for the carrying ont of my nndortalangi 
is the one thing whioh makes lifo worth bring — even 
thongh by it lifo is continually porturbed. I haro often 
maid jestingly, that if I could but got over tho bad habit 
of writing books, I might maintain good health. It seems 
that I declined to have good health on such terms 

Not indeed, that at the time of whioh I now speak I had 
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more than usual reason to complain After having been 
a week at my new habitat there went a report home 
speaking of its favourable effects, and a letter written on 
the 7th November says 

“ I am m very tolerable condition now that the weather has become fine 
again I felt this time, as I always do, a marked difference between my 
| state during a low atmospheno pressure and my state during a high 
f atmospheno pressure 

This passage I quote mainly to show my sensitiveness 
to atmospheric changes, which has been a constant 
trait with me ever since During subsequent months 
further improvement in health seems to have resulted from 
my migration to the suburbs , as witness the following 
paragraph from a letter dated 7 April 1865 

<l I am tolerably well , having returned on Monday from the Lubbocks with 
whom I had been spending five days Last night our Blastodermic Club 
entertained Oolenso at dinner To-night I dme with Huxley, and to-morrow 
with the Huths On the whole I think I am improving m my power of 
bearing work and excitements ” 

Reverting to the account of my work, a paragraph m a 
letter dated November 23, 1864, indicates a new phase 
upon which it was now entering 

“ I question whether it will be practicable for me to come down before 
Christmas I have to get a number of wood-engravings done for my next 
number, and this involves continual interviews and arrangements with the 
engraver , which, together with getting up all the facts &o occupies me very 
fully just now, and makes it difficult for me to get away In faot to do so I 
must suspend my work ” 

Since the days when I was in the habit of making 
portraits of friends, more than Iwenty years previously, I 
had never taken up my pencil But now such small skill 
as I have in delineating objects, became again serviceable 
The greater part of the illustrations I reqmred were of a 
kind which it was needful to make directly from Nature, 
and the ability to make them myself, instead of employing 
an artist, saved me not only money but the trouble which 
would have been reqmred to explain all that I wanted 
These brief extracts and comments may be taken as 
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sufficiently indicating the course of my life during the 
winter of 1864 and the London Re aeon of 1866 

Of more interest to the reader than these details, is an 
event referred to in the first of the above-quoted letters, 
dated November 7, 1864 It concerns the earliest meeting 
of a body much more important by its quality than by 
ita site 

“ Id yuiBuuioe of a lacg-«oapecdod intention, a fr» of tb* mort fcdnDted 
mun of h*T8 united to focm A rmiTl clnb to Sin* tOgflthflT <wir-«frm 

ally It ermiMi of Hoxlty TjnS 11 Hooker Lubbock, Fiwnkl^d. Hmi, 
TTTrwt tod mynlf. Two mare wfll poofblj be Admitted. Bat flu number 
wiTI be limited to ten. Our flnt dinner vu on lut Tharedmj And the tint 
Thtndtj of every month wfll be (he day far caheeqoent meeting*. 

The increase of the numb or to ten never took place 
One addition was shortly afterwards made — Mr W 
Spottaiwoode but no decision was oome to respecting the 
tenth From tame to time for some years the question was 
raised and discussed but no one was found who fulfilled 
the two requirements — that he should be of adequate montal 
calibre and that he should be on terms of intimacy with 
the existing members For the Olub was intended to be 
first of all, an assemblage of friends desirous of meeting 
one another more frequently than their daily avocations 
and many engagements allowed them to do in the absence 
of pre-arrangement. Eventually, the subject of a tenth 
member was tacitly dropped. 

Some time elapsed before we named ourselves. "The 
Thorongh Olub ” was one title suggested but the historical 
associations negatived it In a letter to my father quoted 
above, I have used the name 'Blaetodenmo " — a figure 
of speech alluding to the truth that the blastoderm is 
that part of an ovum m which the rudiments of future 
organisation first appear Who proposed this I do not 
remember but it was not adopted. So long did our 
anonymous character oontmue, that at length it was 
remarked (I believe by the wife of one of the members 

8 * 
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Mrs Busk) that we might as well name ourselves after the 
unknown quantity The suggestion was approved, and 
we became the X Club Beyond the advantage that it - 
committed us to nothing, this name had the further 
advantage that it made possible a brief, and, to a stranger, 
an enigmatical, notice of our meetings A few days before 
the first Thursday in the month, the secretaiy for the 
time bemg sent to each member a post-card on which was 
wiitten x 5, or whatever other day of the month the 
first Thursday fell upon Doubtless many speculations 
and many absurd conclusions were caused m the minds of 
servants who took in these post-cards 

The Club had no rules, save the interdict upon non- 
attendance for any other reason than illnesB or absence 
from town Nor had it any avowed purpose beyond the 
periodic assembling of friends True, we had originally 
mtended to discuss scientific and philosophical questions , 
and one of our members continued, for some time, to 
press us to cany out our intention But though scientific 
questions often cropped up, and led to conversations, 
they were never formally introduced Time was spent 
chiefly in lively talk, of which badinage formed a con- 
siderable element 

There did, however, grow up somethmg like a function 
It became the custom to discuss, after dinner, tlie nffairs 
of the scientific societies sometimes those of the British 
Association, but more frequently those of the Royal Society 
These consultations had their effects, though in what exact 
way I do not know In course of time the existence of 
the Club became known m the scientific world, and it was, 
we heard, spoken of with bated breath was indeed, I 
believe, supposed to exercise more power than it did 
It is not surprising that its influence was felt Among 
its members were three who became Presidents of the Royal 
bociety, and five who became Presidents of the British 
ssociation Of the others one was for a time President 
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of the College of Surgeons, another President of the 
Chemical Socioty , and a third of the Mathematical 
Society To enumerate all their titles, and honours, and 
the offices thoy filled, would occupy too much space Of 
the nine, I was the only one who was fellow of no society, 
and had presided over nothing 

As is implied by an instance referred to above we 
occasionally invited men of mark, home or foreign, as 
guests Of the one class I may name. Prof Clifford 
Prof Masson, and Mr Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke), and of the other class M Auguste Lange] 
Trot Uehnholtx, and Professor Aga Gray In the coarse 
of many years them wore various others whose names I do 
not recall. 

Onr monthly meetings extended from October to June 
and towards the close of June wo had, for many years, a 
supplementary mooting which was something more than a 
dinner On each of these occasions the married members 
brought their wives , and thus sometimes raised tho 
n Timber of the party to fifteen. We left town early on the 
Saturday afternoon for some promising place and boated 
or rambled before our dinner drove cm Sunday to a 
pleasant spot where we pumic'd, dined together again on 
the Sunday evening and then some returned to town 
while others remained over Sunday night. On the first 
occasion we took up our quarters at 8 kin die's Hotel, on 
the hank* of the Tha m es at Taplow, and had our picmo- 
Innnheon on the Sunday under Burnham Beeches and 
once, if not twioe, afterwards, we went to the same place 
Another year saw ns at Windsor, on which occasion we 
piomo d in a distant part of the forest. And when the 
Oatlanda Park Hotel was utilised St George s Hill was 
the place for our Sunday's luncheon. Though most of us at 
that time were not young, we were in tolerable vigour and 
these meetings, enlivened by the presence of ladies were 
Tory enjoyable Some times at onr picnics & volume of 
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poems "was produced. Either in Windsor Forest or at 
St George's Hill, Huxley, I remember, read aloud to us 
Tennyson's “CEnone " A fter some ten years, several motives 
caused the cessation of these meetings in the country 

The Club has now (September 1887) nearly completed 
its twenty-third year Time has of late been diminishing 
our number Spottiswoode was the first to leave us dying 
prematurely I think, before he was sixty Last year we 
lost Bush, but at a good age, seventy-six I believe Of 
the remaining seven there are but three m good health 
But our ranks have never been thmned by desertions or 
by differences During these twenty-three years nothing 
has occurred to disturb the hai mony of our meetings 

The following is an extract from a letter to Yonmans 
dated 17 December 1864 The last paragraph is the 
one of chief interest, but, while I am quoting, I may as 
well quote some preceding ones, which are not without 
their significance 

“Again let me express my obligations for your unwearied exertions on 
behalf, both of my books and my peoumary interests , , 

“There are two things that strike me respecting the accounts. . . 
One is that there seems to have been forgotten my protest against being 
credited with the proceeds of the sole of the re-pnntcd Essays, at this early 
period of the transaction Let me remind you that I declined receiving the 
profits of the reprints, until after those gentlemen who had guaranteed the 
cost of the stereotype plates had been reimbursed The amount of 242 
dollars 81 cents, credited to me should be oredited to them 
“The prospects of The Reader about which I told you, are highly encourag- 
ing Hnxley, Tyndall, Ganns, Galton and Pollock are the editors And 
among other proprietors of weight, m addition to those I before named, are 

arwm and Lubbook and Mill, whose consent to become a proprietor I 
obtained a few days ago ” 

The Readei , here referred to, was a weekly paper (of The 
Spectator foim) predominantly literary, aud in a smaller 
degree scientific, which bad been founded a year or two 
before by Mr T Hughes, q c , Mr. Ludlow, and others who 

ssatisfied with existing papers of the class, were desirous 
of having one which should he candid and impartial 
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m its criticisms, and liberal in fts nowa of affairs — not 
political affairs so much as social affairs As habitually 
happens with now journals, it inflicted considerable loss 
upon its founders; and, weary of what I auppoeo at 
length seemed to them no longer a hopeful undertaking 
they were anxious to get oat of it — if possiblo by sale 
Mr J Is Lockyer, who edited tho scientific department, 
giving reports of societies Ao , was anxious that tho paper 
should not drop, and wns onergotio in getting together n 
now proprietary Among others he enmo to mo, and 
entering into his schcmo sympathetically, I canvassed 
sundry of my fnends with success I took a share myself 
and induced Tyndall to take one At my instigation Mr 
Octavius Smith took several, I forget how many Mr Uuth 
took fivo; a fnend nt Hondon Mr James Campbell took 
two j and I succeeded in inducing Mr Mill also to become n 
proprietor The following loiter to him contains somo 
dotoili ooncorning our plnn 

"Tho annexed drenlar briefly Indfrate* an coder! W jj Into whleh a mua 
b«T ol thoaa who hare at heart the adranc* of liberal opinion are entering 
with moch wL It Is felt that If thli p^uiLuJtj of aatabH Mng on a aafa 
footing an organ of adtentifle thooght and of c* melon lino* literary crifW«n 
la loit. It may bt long Wort this rery derirabla object can ha achierrd. 

The editorial organixalion la highly tatiafaclory Profcw/ Hailey wDJ 
edit tho department of Sdenoe aided by Prof. Tynd T1 Hr Frand* Galton 
lakes tho deportment of Trarali and Ethnology Professor Cairo* that of 
Political Ee^iflmy and Political Philosophy And llr Frederick Pollock 
[now Sir Frederick] that of BH la Lettm. 

The paper la not yat gnlta paying its erpenaeaj bnt It ia seareely to be 
doobtad that with tha oonoentratlan of faenlty now abont to ba engaged upon 
it, it will aoon do aot and may not Ln,nOb«Jdy become a good lu c*tmrnt. 
Tha paper haa been pnrfh«i*d for £>250, and it haa been retolred to &rea 
40 aharea of £100 e*ni g op £90 on each j ao aa to leara about £1000 
working capital. Thirty fonr are already takan np. 

It ia pio^caed at tha beginning of the year to commance a new aerie* of 
the paper ; and It ia tnggeriad that at that tiro*, along with the y mpoctua 
of tha paper aa re-organized and re-ofHcared, there should ba published tha 
n««w of the jji p Utora, aa an inrfle* of tha oouree which tha paper is 
likely to take. Tour nima would add greatly to txrjrmtf/i." 

I regretted afterwards that I took so native a part m tho 
business for it ended in disappointment and loss. Just 
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as the new staff was starting, when there was no 
longer time for consideration, it was found needful to 
appoint a general editor Partly because he was an 
amateur, and partly because he was not fully m sympathy 
with us, the general editor did not conduct matters as 
intended, and our own aims, as well as the expectations of 
our subscribers, were balked A fter a period of decline a 
professional editor was appointed and things unproved 
somewhat, but it was too late Eventually we made over 
the paper to a Mr Bendyshe, I think, in whose hands 
it died 

It seems that we were not dannted, however, as witness 
the following extract from a letter to Von mans written on 
Januaiy 14, 1867 

“ An attempt is being made here to establish a scientific journal, to do 
what The Reader was intended to do My friend Mr Campbell came to me 
the other day, proposing to give £1000 towards the capital, if suoh a thing 
were attempted I mentioned it at the X, and the notion was well reoeived 
I propose that we shall take a year or so to organise matters, before making 
a start , and get onr soientifio friends throughout the kingdom to canvass 
their localities, so as to get a constituency to Btart with ” 

I had utterly forgotten this scheme, and, hy implication, 
do not remember what resulted Possibly tbe movement 
was that which ended m the establishment of Nature 

Concerning The Reader I have omitted to say that, though I 
took no part m the management, I gave a little aid in the 
way of contributions While it was in our hands I wrote 
for it four ai tides two political and two scientific. 


Save the articles just named, which were of course short, 
no writings for periodicals had been undertaken by me since 
1860 A desire to make as rapid progress as my health 
would permit with my life-work, led me to negative all 
solicitations But now, besides the above-named exceptions, 
there came a more important exception 

The Fortnightly Review had recently been established 
Lewes, who was its first editor, had for some time wished 
me to write for it I demurred for the reason just 
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a.*fgned, and probably should h^yo continued to demnr 
had it not been for a cause described thus in n lotler homo 
dated 16 May, 18C5 * — 

"Lnm Hu tndoccJ n* lo rrj-lj lo MM a mb ^ i r nUtion of me In hii 
book on Hamflkm- My rrply will ipjxu - J a ib» J' l yrlnl;iHy Ilrrinr *oma 
l to mtmihi hmert." 

Isot long afterwards, banng ocen*ion to wnto to Mill on 
somo other matter, I nnmed tho fact that I wan nbont to 
answer him Ho made this respormo — 

“berthing cm bo non a^rrtnU* lo m* th*Q to bear lh*l yon are gain* to 
tnrrtr m* In ti* Fortnightly I’-rrirr I boj* jeo will ut 4 apara tnf If joo 
tntk« ool 90 itren* a cai« (and do cot U mew* lil#!y to do ao If il can ba 
doa*)ts (o out* {{ alamo*/ - nwwuj-fot me (a dr f rod ajutt l ria/f 
prrht^i do to tiuvo^b lit atfflt J*r/»V ; bol not wJlhral a potiUrt 
wcnuily I hart bad rnoofib for the P‘ r **nt, of writing ae*Jbut a friend 
and tUj" 

Tho following paragraph from tt letter to rar father 
written on Jnly 10, says, in conno*i 0 n with thomnttor* — 

** I dined with Ifni yriUrday aloe* with B<in and tom* olbera, and rpent 
a rti7 plraxanl ernilng Ai I remarked lo him, it Is ralbcr corfemi tbattba 
da / on which I Aral paid a rlrit lo him »b^nJd bt Iba day on which I had 
Jail rrriaed the proof of my ariklt a^ainit him." 

I may hero add that on sundry Jntor occasions dnnng 
Mr Mill a residence at Blackbenth and subsequently when 
ho took a flat ra Victoria Street 'Wostminitor, I had tho 
pleasure of dining with him Aiuong thoso whom I mot 
thero at mtorvnls wero Mr anij Mrs Grotc, Professor 
Oliffo Leslie, Lord and Lady Amborley, and, aororal times, 
Prof Bam and his wifo Those gatherings had not boon 
long co ram o need or recommenced pronously, I had soon 
Mr Mill only at tho India Houso , for aftor thoir marriage 
he and Mrs Mill led a reel as o life It was I boliovo, somo 
years aftor her death boforo ho bogan to rocoivo fnonds 
In Tunnnor ho was qmot and unassuming His face gave 
constant ovidonco of tho extent towhioh in lator lifo ns m his 
earlier lifo his norvous system had boon overtaxed for ho 
had froqnont twitch rugs of somo fndal m usd os Another 
trait of expression I can recall t there was a certain 
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habitual setting of fhe lips, implying, as it seemed to me, a 
conscious self-restraint. Too stern a discipline in Ins 'boy- 
hood, and perhaps too serious a view of things in his later 
years, put, I think, an undue check on the display of 
pleasurable feelings I do not remember his laugh, and 
my impression is that though he appreciated good things 
he did not laugh heartily Tn fact his mental attitude as 
expressed in manner and conversation, was muph the same 
as that shown by Ins address as Lord Rector at St. Andrews, 
which seemed to imply that life is for learning and working. 
Though, being a Utilitarian, knowledge and action must 
have been regarded by him as subordinate to the gaming of 
happiness, immediate or remote, yet, practically, this 
ultimate purpose seemed to be ignored But though m him 
the means to happmess had come to occupy the foreground 
of consciousness almost to the extent of thrusting out the 
end, just as it does in the man of business who thinks only 
of making money, and almost forgets the uses of the money, 
yet he differed widely m the respect that this absorption 
m learning and working was not for self-benefit, but for 
the benefit of mankind 

Reverting to the matter from which this sketch of Mill 


has led me to digress, I have to add that the article in 
question was pubhshed on the 15th of July Thereupon 
he sent me the copy of a note which he proposed to add to 
a new edition of his work on Hamilton, then m the press, 
correcting the mis-statement of my view, on which his 
at gument against me m his Logic was based. As this note 
did not rightly recognize the nature of the mis-statement, 
wrote to him pointing out more clearly what this was. 
1 hero presently came a reply acknowledging the error I 

Iff® ^ j Cn f ^? C6 ^ 0r P ur P ose °f exhibiting his candour 
conic's nl'rl * n * ^ av ° a misapprehension of your opinion tc 

d ° DOt a0kn °^ * - yours in the mode 

Though it is three months later in date, I may fitly add 
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hero a rolovant pawn go from a lottor to my fatter written 
on October 3 ’ — 

M John inn hot JtBi sect me &* rfith edition of Ui Logic, eon^nfaff 
Trwtn g other considerable modlicstion In the eh* p ter which he 

deroU* to the qoettion it Un* between u*. lie ieeki to meet tome of the 
argument* of my srtlele In the Fortnightly I *m quite ui tilled with the 
fcutjcui eipeet of the oooku ta / M 

And thus ended a discussion which had boon commenced 
by my essay on " The Universal Postulato,” published in 
Tho Westminster Renew in 1853 

Soon after the article was issued, I beenmo aware that 
there existed good reason for writing it. I am reminded 
of this discovery by tho following extract which I find in a 
letter home dated 16 May ■ — 

Ig*ren!l nwtoYou™ ti l*it Friday end txked. to meet him, Hatley 
Tynd Ti Hooker Bsin, Jjtrwrm and ITqtfnn It went off very wclL” 

Why this extract sorves os a remmdor is not very 
manifest. But it recall* to me tho satisfaction which Prol 
Ton mane expressed that I had made this rejoinder to 
Mill’s reply, and his satisfaction was due to the fact that 
the rejoinder would dissipate a misapprehension current in 
America. That I had Bjud nothing, was there understood 
to imply that I had nothing to say Probably here, too, 
my efflenoe was construed in this way 

One of the punishments of authorship, or, at any rate 
-authorship of certain kinds, is the almost inevitable 
subjection to alternative evils — those inflicted by denlming 
controversy and those inflicted by engaging in it That 
which one constantly sees in oral disputes (that he who 
has the last word leaves on auditors the impression of 
having had the best of the argument) holds too, of disputes 
corned on in pnnt — holds even where the last word is also 
the first word that is where no noboe is taken. The 
tendency to interpret absence of reply into inability to 
reply, is very general and almost irresistible. Sven I have 
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found myself on more than one occasion supposing that 
when no answer came no sufficient answer could he given , 
though I well know that there are commonly other causes. 
One is pre-occupation. Another is the belief that time 
spent m controversy is usually wasted. Opponents as 
candid and conscientious as Mill, m whom the love of truth 
predominates over the love of victoiy, are rarely met with. 
Hence the probabilities always are that in defence of the 
original misrepresentations (and most controversies arise 
out of misrepresentations), fresh misrepresentations will be 
made, and new issues raised, time after time , until the 
original question is lost sight of and the thing ends m 
unsettled side-issues. 

And yet, strong as are the reasons for avoiding contro- 
versy, the reasons for entermg into it are sometimes even 
stronger, for an unanswered objection or uurectified mis- 
statement is often extremely mischievous For example, 
I am well aware that criticisms made upon the theory 
concerning our space-consciousness set forth in the 
Principles of Psychology, which might be effectually 
disposed of, have for years had a damaging effect on the 
estimate of the book 

My summer and autnmn movements this year will be 
sufficiently indicated by the following extracts from letters 
to my father, of which the first, dated July 4, gives a key to 
the rest 

“ I met Mr Smith last night at an election meeting of J S Mill’s 
supporters [Mill ■was ]ost then a candidate for Westminster, whioh ho 
afterwards represented in Parliament] He asked me to go to Scotland 
They are to leave in about a fortnight, and I am to join them early I shall 
therefore probably come down to Derby about the close of next week, and 
spend a week or so with you before going North ” 

The next was written on the 10th 
“ I had given notice to Mrs Sharpe to leave at the end of this week But 
if you will come up here, I will stay for a few days longer, so that you may 
have a week m town The Youmanses will probably leave for Switzerland 
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In a T«k or fen day*. Too coold after being a wwk here go on lo Brighton 
ox elMwhtre If yea felt 10 diipcaod.” 

He came, and I, af tor n tnno, wont to Derby In a letter 
to him written thenco giving an account of my mother’ a 
health, I find tho pnssngo * — 

U I Toted for Erwi and Colrfllt on Batordoy Ton btT» probably teen 
before now th»t they wen returned by rm«n majorttiea. 

Thu was tho only vote for a Member of Parliament I 
ever gave Certain property which had como to me from 
my nnolo William, gavo me a qualification and when 
I ahortly afterwards sold this property, I was disqualified. 
Though Binco that timo I havo bad a qualification m 
London, and might havo registered, I have nevor dono so 
Not that tho election of Liboral or Conservative has been 
a matter of mdifferonco to mo , for, speaking generally 
my sympathies havo been with tho Liberal candidate 
But in most cases my dissent from tbe beliefs taoitly 
bold by both pobtacal parties on the question of tho 
functions of the Stato, which I rogurd as tho question of 
most importance, has been such that I have had little motive 
to support one candidate rather than another In fact as, 
of late years Liberals have vied with Conservatives m 
extending legislative regulations in all directions, there has 
been nothing to ohoose between them, and therefore, to 
me no temptation to vote 

Reluming from this parenthetao explanation I may quote 
next from a letter dated 6 August. 

I urii od at ArttsimtiTi last night and iu ocrrdiaUj rsodrsd. Tin 
Ebxjw md I [Ur Bsip iu my friend Lott a Bonier partner] arrfrod at 
Obonon tho Wednosdsy erenlcg u Intex»dad,and ipont Thtrraday and Friday 
T«iy pi **ntly portly in abowing them thenMgTihmrrHood and portly in m- 
fl Mng Tho weather m Texy lino, while with yrm wo hair ft wbj raining 
On Batnrday they alarted with me by tha mer that got* to BUffa, which 
wnj to drop mo ai Axdt™^il h in going trot in ocneeqaeneo of the tide* it 
went nxmd Hall tho other way end I hod to go to Stiff* with them. Am I 
had n*nr before Been It, I ni not tarry — It ia worth Boeing. 

Written an the 81st, saying that I was about to leave 
Ardtomiah next day, a letter also said that I thought 
of going South by the East coast, which I had never seen. 
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This intention was fulfilled, as witness the following lmes 

sent from Durham on the 4th September 
“ I stopped on my way at Dunbar, Berwick, Newcastle, Tynemouth From 
this picturesque old place I think of going to-morrow to Barnard Castle and 
thence to Richmond I shall probably be home on Thursday or Friday ’ 
After spending a little time at Derby, I reached town on 
the 18th of September, and was settled in Kensington 
Gardens Square on the 22nd 

The first quotable passage from home correspondence 

after that date, is one written on October 3, as follows 

Inclosed I send you a letter from Ernest Benan, the Frenoh Professor 
who has recently obtained so much celebrity by his Vie de Jesus If you can 
mate it all out, you will see that it is very satisfactory especially the 
intimation that First Principles is likely to be translated into Frenoh ” 

This was the first intimation of the land which came to 
me from abroad , but the French did not after all take the 
initiative This was taken by the Russians In the follow- 
ing March I received from St Petersburg mfoiination that 
translations were in progress, or had been published, I forget 
which , and several Russian translations had made their 
appearance durmg the five years which elapsed before there,- 
appeared the first French translation 

Nothing further worthy of record is mentioned m corre- 
spondence nntil December 18, when, in a letter home, there 
occurs a passage describing something new m the course of 
my work 

1 ^ have been very busy lately with the microscope studying the circulating 
system m plants, aud have arrived at some interesting results I shall 
probably devote myself to it a good deal while I am at Derby ” 

This I did I obtained from the hothouses and green- 
houses at Kew, a large number of cuttings, chiefly of 
aberrant types of plants, and passed much of my time at 
home m experimenting upon them After my return to 
town the investigations continued A letter of January 30, 
1866, says 

“lam Stall busy with my microscope usually working with it at the same 
me that 1 am dictating , but, as a result which you may imagine, dictating 
8 0W arLl ^ Ter y As I write this, I have under the miorosoope 
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» rrrj betatlffll prvpftnlion itrrtflg my simirtbly u rridence of my 
bypolhfrift. 0 

To Professor Youmnns on March 2, I desen bed a further 
phaso of tho mnttor * — 

“I ihodd b*T* written to yon »gxln txrfor* tbU timi, but tbit I bftTt 
betn el UU to T«ry buiy with certain {artsttgitlosa to VejtUl rhjridogj 
cl which yoar rirtcr [«b» had rm fned in EngUndJ has pottfbly by thii Urn* 
told yon ftcmirtUng ; and daring th« hut man lb Don especially I hat» been 
compelled to derole mytelf wholly to them, in eoimqneoce of haring 
committed mjtell to a paper lor the T,f »an Society on the robject. This 
I read la*t night. It patted cH my taliilftclorily I ahaQ ol cocrn aend 
yon « copy of the paper when it it printed \ bnt n there will be a plala of 
lUnttralionj it wflj probably be a k»g while before yon norite It" 

Tho inquiry which camo to issue in this raannor had 
arisen in tho course of my work. Whon treating of 
physiological development, something had to bo said 
about circulation in plants. Botanical books gnvo no 
accounts from which I could fra mo an intolligiblo con 
coption and I found it needful to look into tho foots for 
myself Thoro was a manifest inadequacy in tho accepted 
stntomont that tho movement of bqtud is through tho 
wood for there aroso the question, — What oourso docs it 
take in young plants which are still succulent and in tho»o 
parts of adult plants whioh have not yet formed wood f Is 
circnlataon in those cases earned on by diffusion from cell to 
cell, or is it earned on through deSnito canal* ? If in young 
tissuos defimto canal* exist, as they do, it would be strange 
did the moving liquids nogloct those and pass through 
the general substance which is comparatively difficult to 
permeate But I did not argue thus ; though a certain 
friend of mine who regards me as prone to a prion 
reasoning would doubtless suppose that I did My argu 
ment was wholly mduotrvo and un guided by hypothesis , 
for, until observations and experiments had suggested one, 
no new at all was entertained by me Tho result hu« over, 
was to show that the inference which might have been 
drawn a pnon was true In young plants ; in the leaves 
and soft shoots of old ones ; throughout all parts of adult 
plants that remain succulent, like the balsams] and in suoh 
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aberrant plants as cactuses, winch, between tlieir joints, 
are long before they develop -wood, the vessels are the 
channels which the sap follows ~Bu.t wherever wood is 
formed or foimvng, it becomes the channel followed by 
the sap • the adjacent vessels, deserted by liquid, become 
hi led with air not, as was supposed, because they are 
air-carriers, but simply as dead or disused organs 

This inquiry developed into further oneB respecting the 
mechanics of the circulation and the forces which cause 
and aid it Incidentally some traits of structure, too, were 
observed Details will be found m the Appendix to 
Principles of Biology, Vol II * 

Conforming to its title, this chapter ought, I suppose, to 
include an account of all that occurred while the second 
volume of the Biology was being written But, besides 
entailing undue length, entire conformity to its title would 

* One and twenty years have elapsed since the paper above described was 
published To my surprise I have nowhere seen mentioned any attempt to 
either verify or disprove the conclusions it contains Somo passing references 
to the paper have, I believe, been made , but the text boohs continue to repeat 
substantially the same Btory as before I have lately referred to the most 
recent authoritative work — the translation of Sachs On the Physiology of 
Plants , and m it I find it still Btated that the oircnlation is through the wood 
the statement being Btxetohed so as cover the facts by saying that it is always 
through hgmfied tissue, and including under that name vascular bundles as 
well as wood-cells a proceeding which seems to me about as reasonable as it 
would be to group a man’s ears with his bones beoause both have a basis of 
cartilage Twice daring the interval I have myself verified the loading 
proposition of the paper m a simple and conclusive way The way is this — • 
Choose a young plant some three or four mohes high, m a greenhouse where 
rt haB been grown in soft, prepared soil insert a trowel at Buoh distance 
from it as not to touoh its rootlets, and take it up bodily along with the mass 
of soil .imbedding its roots Immerse the mass m a vessel of water , so 
that the loose soil may fall away and leave the roots bare Fill a wide- 
mou e bottle with a strong decootion of logwood , insert m it the roots 
C , y0 ™ g Plant, and there leave it, for, say, twelve hours Then cut 
through obliquely the stem or a leaf stalk, and apply to the cut surface a little 

0ri 9 9 m solution Immediately the characteristic purple will be 
Yf e vasonlar bundles , and microscopio examination will Bbow that 
the coloured liquid is confined to the vessels 
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make it Include sundry events momentous onongh to occupy 
places by themselves- I therefore pass over a ponod inter 
vcning between tho rending of tho paper just described, 
and tho completion of tho book thinking it bost to say 
hero what bttlo has to bo said about tho book oj oven 
tnally published 

Fovr parts of my work gavo mo more pleasure in tho 
elocution. In tho first division, Morphological Develop- 
ment/' certain nows which had long beon waiting for full 
expression found a place There camo tho opportunity for 
nnd indeed almost tho necessity for, a speculation con 
corning tho modes in which tho two higher types of plants, 
endogena nud exogons havo boon ovolred oat of a lower 
typo of plant. Thnt tboro has beon snoh an evolution is 
an inontablo implication and a probablo mod© in wbioh it 
has taken place had to bo shown Originally standing 
quite apart from this but eventually becoming united to it, 
was a conclusion towards wbioh I had for aomo years beon 
gravitating respecting the relations between the foliar and 
axial parts of plants, and m support of which I had 
collected many specimens : tho conclusion being that tho 
two are not pmnordially distinct, as was allegod, but that 
the foliar organ is the primitive unit, and tho anal organ 
tho derivative Then too, there had to bo worked out 
under the general head of “Morphologioal Differentiation 
that hypothesis respecting the shape* of organisms and 
their parts, which first reaohod in 18fil, wns sketched ont 
in the ‘ Law of Organic Symmetry" m 1858 nud beyond 
the developing of this m relation to tho external shapes of 
organisms and their parts, there came the extension of it 
to the shapes of certain internal parte. 

Scarcely less interesting to me was tho subject of 
** Physiological Development ” forming the next division 
Tho point of view from which the phenomena were oontem 
plated, was, of course, the same os that from which the 
preceding group of phenomena waa contemplated. How 

9 
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are pliy Biological differentiations to be interpreted in teixna 
of the re-distribution of matter' and motion as consequent, 
that is, upon the relations of parts to incident forces ? For 
clearly, if the survival of the fittest among organisms as 
wholes, is to be regarded as a process of equilibration 
between actions in the environment and actions in the 
organism, so must the local modifications of their parts, 
external and internal, be regarded as survivals of structures 
the reactions of which are in eqnilibrmm with the actions 
they are subject to This general view had to be carried 
out in the interpretation of such contrasts as those between 
outer and inner tissues, and those between parts of outer 
tissues exposed to one set of forces and parts exposed to 
another And then, in animals, it had to be similarly 
carried out in its application to internal organs especially 
those of the alimentaiy canal and its appendages. 
Throughout all the interpretations there ran the general 
thesis that, wfnle the majority of these differentiations are 
indirectly caused by suivival of the fittest, there is part of 
them, nnd that, too, the primordial part, due to the direct 
action of incident forces 

Lastly, nuder the head of "Laws of Multiplication ” 
came a division in which there had to be set forth m detail 
the idea originally sketched out some fifteen years before, 
m. the Theory of Population deduced from the General 
aw of Ammal Fei Lihty 1 Separated from crudities and 

super uities, the idea withstood a wider comparison with 
the facts, and while apparently applicable to the organic 
world as a whole, seemed also m harmony with the evi- 
ence presented by races of men differently conditioned 
Here on recalling the matter, I am struck by the fact, 
w ic have never before obseived, that long before 
eac mg the general conception of Evolution as set forth in 
ms o t e re-distribution of matter and motion, there was 
a est tendency to contemplate organic phenomena 
from this same physical point of view For the various 
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conclusions reacted were bo many corolJanc* from the 
dootnno that in proportion os tho mat tor and motion 
expended in maintaining’ individual lifo are great id their 
amounts, the amounts available for tho maintonanco of the 
species are small, and nctrtna: tho implication being that 
fertility is inversely proportionate to tho sire and hetero- 
geneity of tho species and tho activity and complexity of 
iti lifo 

Am I going to say something about tho reception of tho 
Tolomo f No for a Tory sufficient reason — it had no 
reception In other words it wns not sent round to tho 
press. My docunon not to sond it was mado aftor receiving 
definito proof that readers had been doterred from looking 
at my books by tho totally vrrong conceptions of them thoy 
had guanod from renews This proof was given by 
Professor Bam. Ho told mo that dnnng a conversation 
with John MiD, in which tho PnnctpUi of Psychology was 
referred to he, Bain confessed that bo had not read it. 
Mill expressed groat surprise, where upon Bain explained 
that the impression gained from notices of it had deterred 
him He went on to say that whon, subsequently ho read 
the book, he found to his astonishment that tho renews 
had not given him the remotest conception of its oontents. 
Receiving as I thus did a vonilcation of a belief towards 
which I was tending I directed my publishers not to 
issue any copies of the seoond volume of the Biology to 
the critical Journals 
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CHAPTER XLI1 


IMPENDING CESSATION. 

18G6 M, 4G. 

Of the various occurrences occnpj ing iho hiatus indicated 
towards the close of the last chapter, the first m order 
of time was a crisis m my career which happened at the 
beginning of 18GG 

During the preceding year, my attention was decisively 
drannto the fact that my expenditure, though modest in 
amount, continually outran my income, and forced me to 
draw upon capital more frequently or more seriously. A 
letter recalls the fact that early m 1863, the subscribers to 
my serial, originally 430 m number, bad fallen to 350 
tbe ending of First Principles having, I presume, been an 
occasion for the withdrawals of many, and perusal of tho 
early part of the JEholoqy, uninteresting to the majority, 
having caused further withdrawals Moreover, among the 
remaining names not a few had to bo crossed out after futile 
e oi ts made by tbe publishers to obtain payments of sub- 
scriptions m arrear 

Tbe difficulty was becoming otherwise complicated My 
ather was now /5 , and though he maintained his erect 
carnage and preserved tolerable health, his energies, bodily 
^ . rn f n ^ a ^ ' vvere °f course flagging As a consequence, 
while his professional engagements fell off, those which 
remained occasionally proved too much for him so much 
so, indeed, that m more than one letter I advised him 
to retire altogether, rather than make himself ill. My 
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mother, loo, had now bccomo a confirmed inrnlid , nnd illness 
it always arpcnsiTo Thus their requirement* wore increas- 
ing at tbo samo time that the means of meeting them were 
decreasing, and m tho absence of rot urns from teaching, 
my father’s other sources of incomo Trero obnonrly in 
sufficient Of oonrso the remit was that I bnd to aid and 
tho required aid was certain to bocomo greoter year br year 

During hui thon recent slay in England, I had talked 
tho matter ovor with my fncnd Prof Younmns — probably 
m tho conrso of tho week ho spent with mo in Kensington 
Gordons Square Such, at least, is the implication of tho 
following passage from a letter written to him on October 
28 , 1805 

Sine* ycu left I bATa obUin*d train lh* thATA-brokfr At Derby through 
wbc** Had^i mo«t c! my aortrj lr* ^ilocu h*r» goo#, the «3*U I needed j 
anJ, Joining them with my b*nk Aocouul And cth*r m.i«o Acd*. I bn* txwn 
aU« to mxk* a toicrubly definite caIouIaUoq of ay Iojip*. 1 found lh»l rnj 
gn«* wi« not Iat fnnn lbs mart It tarot cut liul rinco 1M I Kata nmi 
D«ArIy £l 100 In writing and pcHM,lng books ; and Uja Amount wfli coo 
ridersbly oeccd £1,100 by lh« tiro* I h*r* C I hod th« to Jan* now 
lap t>* o*. 

Hot finding th* molt any racr» mcoontging than I toppowd, I har* 
not, a* yoo may *xprot, found any reafon to modify my Intention of itsning 
along with No, lfi, tht ccdico of o*r*j»tioc at tho oloto of tbo micro*. " 

This intention was earned out. Before tho notice was 
issued, muoh anxious thought and no litUo painful fooling 
w'f v passed ihrengh I t rras g^sroas *hos to gyro op my 
life-work whon already a considerable part of it had boon 
satisfactorily oxccuted. But I had oithor to go on wasting 
away what httla I possessed and neglecting my roiponsi 
bibbea, or else to abandon the undertaking and I 
sorrowfully demdod upon tho list. 

It shortly appeared, howerer, that tho undertaking was 
not to be abandoned without an effort being made to 
proven t the abandonment The first indication of mi oh an 
effort came to me in the shape of a remarkable proposal 
fruiu Mr J S Mill Usually I find it desirable to omit 
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unimportant parts of letters quoted ; but bere it seems as 
well to give in fnl] Mr Mill’s letter and my reply to it 

“ Blactheath Perk 

Feb. 4. 1866. 

Dear Sir, 

On arriving here last week, I found the December livraison of your 
Biology, and I need hardly say how much I regretted the announcement m 
the paper annexed to it What the case calls for, however, is not only 
regret, hut remedy, and I think it is right that you should be indemnified 
by the readers and purchasers of the senes for the loss you have incurred 
by it I should be glad to contnbute my part, and should like to know at 
how much you estimate the loss, and whether you will allow me to speak to 
friends and obtain gubscnptions for the remainder My own impression is 
that the snm ought to be raised among the ongmal subscribers 
“In the next place, I cannot doubt that the publication m numbers thongh 
it may have been the best means which presented itself at the time, has 
had an unfavourable effect on the sale, and that a complete treatise with 
your name to it would attract more attention, obtain more buyerB, and 
would be pretty sure to sell an edition in a few years What I propose is 
that you should Wilts the next of your treatises, and that I should guarantee 
the publisher against loss, i e . should engage, after such longth of time as 
may he agreed on, to make good any deficiency that may occur, not exceeding 
a given sum, that sum being euoh as the publisher may think sufficient to 
secure him With this guarantee you could have your ohoice of publishers, 
and I do not think it likely that there would he any loss, while I am Bure 
that it could in no case he considerable I beg that you will not consider 
this proposal in the light of a personal favour, though even if it were I 
should still hope to be permitted to offer it But it is nothing of the kmd, 
it is a simple proposal of co-operation for an important public purpose, 
for whioh you give your labour and have given your health 

I am 


Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours 

J S Mmm” 

Tne answer I wrote to tins letter ran as follows 

“ 88 Kensington Gardens Sguare, 

~ 7 Febv 1866 

Dear Sir, 

,, yi+v.^ scarce ^ ^ D0W kow properly to respond to your very kind letter of 
,p, ’ or to Ba y 111 due acknowledgment of its very generous proposals 

.f 11 ar0 60 6 001 ^ as to represent them as made on pubho grounds 

, er P DrBona t ones, I naturally cannot wholly dissooiate the two, 
nnhia 110 avoid, therefore, fealmg how much I am indebted to you for so 
a self-sacrifice as that which you offer to make in furtherance of my 
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I leu huw >« that there are lnsanncrantabler-e^ori a and feeling* 

of trine, rfrndtng fn the wa y cJ the arrangement yon anggert- 
In the first place I iboold be »»«rfo to either vlng, or haring asked on 
tny bthalf, mj eompenaatian from the subscriber* lor the losses my work 
hxM ent*n*d an m» j cran were the** W^s of the kind yon infer them to be, 
which In (met pert th*7 ere not. It b only the rohnne now in 
that wH oort more for printing, paper flb?*tT*tIoui <to then wffl be reoeired 
from the ■obeeribere. Preying relumes here done something more then 
repay their the last of them hu Tfti but T*ry l ittle . The t we 

which deter me frtsn i^cwe^dJng, are those resulting from iuu rmereted 
labour and the oootlnnal rinHng of whet pr o per ty I to meet my 

noc* *y •*j^jjooa. My whole dull! ao ilnoe 1850 when I began pQ bl la h Ir rg 
haa been that of doing work that brooght either loss or no adequate return ; 
and I Imtb been en VM to eemrinue this omuie only by the aoddent that 
bequests from relatfocs, which hare in the meantime oame to me, hare 
sufficed to eke cut myrteourosa. Had It not been for e legacy from an imole 
In 1868, 1 should not hare been able to write the PrbteifUt of PryeMofy ; 
and I should inerltably hav* been brought to a stand by pecuniary difficultly 
In the middle of Ffrtf Principle*, had It not been that another nude who 
died in I860, left me the greater part of hb email property : which la, how 
srer at pi t so hardened with annuitize that it brings mo in Tory little. 
The result haa been that ell along 1 hare been obliged to go on **ttng up 
myoaplt 1 a pi which of course ad ranees with inor— «lng rapidity 
Thb coarse I bare bean pv*e mLug in, hoping that mutually the tide 
would turn end that I ebould be no longer obliged to oan throe el Hng what 
Utile 1 p- - But finding In the uuum of bat year that the Hat of 
subscriber* w*a continuing to dfmfril h, and that tha tales of the bound 
rohnne of tha Bioiofy had not reached 100 in the lapse of IS months, I 
began to heeftaU, On getting together all tha data, I found that ainoe 1660 
1 bad lost nearly £1,100. Seeing that I vu still going on losing, end that 
my sin Hng of capital was bee fng man end more •erioua, I repaired that 

1 would 8aH«t Thu* you §ee that tha difficulty b considerably grroAer than 
the nfiftft* of dbftjjiUmia n o e had led yon to infer ; and I fear thaf the j»l»n 
you hare so kindly proposed win not meet ft. Vsrfooa Utt*rs from subscriber*, 
addieeaed to Hours. WflUami and Norgata, or to me, hare ^upusid arrange* 
manta for arriving 0» Hm To thou letten I hare fombhud Wi^rj. 
Wnllama end Norgate with a general farm of reply He ting H«t lit. The 
doubling the sub*< as soygarUd by some, would probably do aa Ttm h 

harm u good. 2nd. Tha r»*«tng a puhUoatloo-foad, u suggested by others, 
»u e prupueltlon I oocld not wrlertain. Bri. That the piu]jv«al that each 
mbacriber ibcrold obtain one or mors others, waa cue which, if sated upon 
gmarally might be eflaotuel ; but that I declined eaHng the subscribers to 
do thlj ; and that any such thing, if dace, must be dace of their own sooctrd. 
I A tew days ago Messrs. Wmi mi «*! Norgate Mnt*d that something waa 

i likely lo be dona In pursuance of thb last proposal. But haring — nm*d 
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an absolutely passive attitude, I do not know who are moving in the matter, 

or what is likely to result , 

“ While obliged, as you will thus see, to decline the arrangement which 
you have generously offered to make, I shall ever have pleasurable remem 
brance of it as a manifestation of feeling between authors that has rarely 
been paralleled 

I am, dear Sir, 

Very sincerely youtB, 


I ought to We said, rarely, if ever, paralleled. It may- 
be doubted whether there was ever before made a kindred 
proposal by one author to another : another, too, with 
whom he was not in complete agreement. 


Had Mr Mill heen in England at the time when the 
notice was issued, a letter from "him would probably have 
heen the first indication received by me of an endeavour to 
avert the impending cessation But, aB is implied towards 
the close of my reply, before I received the letter above 
quoted, certain others of my friends had taken action 
A letter to Prof Ton mans, dated 2 March, 1866, says 

11 Mill has since called on Wilhams and Norgate, and is, I believe, oo 
operating with those who were previously moving in the matter , but who 
they are, aud what they are doing, I do not know ” 

And then, in a letter of April 10, 1 find a passage saying 
what had been done and what was hkely to be done It 
runs as follows 

“ As to the progress of matters here, though I have been aware from hints 
dropped for some tune past that something was domg among those interested 
in preventing the impending stoppage, I did not learn until two days ago, 
what was the nature of the course taken , and when I did learn it, a mis- 
apprehension very nearly led me to put a peremptory stop to it Indeed I 
was on my way to the printers with the draft of an adverse circular, when I 
learnt the true state of the case It is now probable that, after insisting on 
certain qualifying conditions, I may agree to the arrangement that has been 
secretly made , and whioh I find I oan hardly resist without quarrelling with 
my friends who have made it It seems that the arrangement has resulted 
under the pressure of a number of persons interested, chiefly wealthy, who 
were amoonH that something should be done to meet the difficulty , and who, 
nnder the guidance of Hurley, Tyndall, Bnsk, Lubbock and Mill, have 
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tortured to tit* i Lug* ntnnber ol eoph* (?i/0) for diitrffcrutloa 5 »nd they 
uy tint I e* rmt them. Howrrer I tiixll rtfnin frcen oppcaing th« 

irr*ngtmznl oclj on eon<lHlnn of ■ lup i reduction to the comber (dovn to 
IK) md th* cron of th* n rn o* of •cm* of tho*fl ecnc*ni*d ^ [who I though t, 
ou$ht not thin to Ux ihwnielro]. 

Tina arrangement, with the qualifications indicated, was 
•greed upon , and there was issued » circular in conformity 
in th it, signed bj HiD, Huxley, Tyndall, Busk and 
Lubbock (see Appendix 0) Naturally my fooling was 
one of mingled satisfaction and dissatisfaction — satisfaction, 
that so much sympathy should be shown me by distin 
grushed friends -whose measures thus promised to prevent 
the suspension and diwwfa rf action, that such measures 
should bo needfuL 

But neither in its original form nor In its modified form 
was this arrangement earned out. Before much had 
been achieved there occurred a change m my position 
which led me to wnto a letter expressing the wish that the 
circular should be cancelled. This was done by a second 
circular (see Appendix C) 

"What reason I had for taking this seermngly-strange 
step which undid all that my friends had taken the trouble 
to do, will be seen in the next chapter 



CHAPTER XTilll. 


SAD EVENTS. 

1866-67 M 46-47. 

Early one morning towards tlie close of April, I received 
a telegram winch led me to take the first tram to Derby 
The cause will be at once inferred , and the issue of that 
cause will be seen m the following passage from a letter 
to Professor Yon-mans, dated May 7 

" Before you receive tlnn you will probably have received the Derby paper 
whioh I posted to you on Friday, containing a paragraph which you will 
read with melanoholy interest a bnef tribute of respect to my late father 
I was called down to him by telegraph this day fortnight, and found him 
seriously ill, but not, as I supposed, or as any one supposed, in immediate 
danger He got gradually worse, however, and died on the Thursday night 
As you may imagine the shook has been great and haB unnerved me greatly. 
Indeed I found my system running down so rapidly, and such serious 
symptoms showing themselves, that I have been obhged to come up to town 
for a few days change of scene, lest I should fall into some nervous condi- 
tion out of which it would take me a long time to recover 
Fortunately we are able to keep this sad loss from my mother She has 
gradually fallen into that state of mental debility and forgetfulness whioh 
renders it easy to evade her inquiries Not remembering things for more 
than a few hours, and often for not more than a few minutes, she is 
habitually under the impression that it is but a few hours since she saw my 
father It is a great satisfaction that she is saved from the suffering whioh 
knowledge of the truth would give her 
I return to Derby probably at the dose of this week.” 

But for an imprudence, my father might; well have hved 
another ten years Some workmen were altering the 
drainage on his property, and he, not duly heedmg the 
hitter East wind, stood by giving directions • being 
the time m a depressed state, caused by long-continued 
anxiety about my mother. A resulting congestion, or 
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mflammQtion of tho lungs quickly became serious Uo 
did not dio of tbo discaso, howover, bat of tbo treatment j 
The physician (now long since deceased) behoving that 
he would dio of exhaustion unless ho got rest, decided 
to administer morphia- Probably ho did not allow tnf 
fiaently for tho oxtremo cnfceblcmant and for tbo choked 
stato of tho lungs; for tho doso ho gnvo was an over 
demo and proved fatal 

I namo this detail os introductory to ft detail of more 
■igntficanco My fathor died in a morph in-dream tho 
subject of which was tho high handed action of Governor 
Eyre m Jamaica- Sinco tho days of tho anti slavery 
agitation ho had ovor been deoply interested on behalf 
of tho Negroes; and tho Eyro-prosccutlon, then pending, 
greatly occupied hia mind His last audlhlo nOids con 
oernod tho oontrororsy which wm raging at tho time; ond 
implied a dan idea of his etato mingled with tho ldona 
of his dream, for they expressed tho complaint that whon 
ho was so ill it was cruel to draw him into an argument 
about the matter 

It was not an unfit ending for a consciousness which all 
through life had been occupied with tho interests of his 
fellows and those of mankind at largo The ambition 
which, when I was a boy, he so often set before mo— to bo 
‘ a useful member of eocioty ” — was an ambition over 
dommsnt in himself: too dominant indeed, for ho some- 
times unduly sacrificed personal welfaro to public welfare 
Would that the world were peopled with suoh What a 
marvellously different world it would bo I 

Though at the time of his death he was seventy-six, 
my father had not made a will I suppose this mattered 
little for the disposition of his property by will would 
probably have been the same as that which resulted from 
his intestacy 

Of ooorse the settlement of his affairs kept me a good 
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deal at Derby; and there by and bye came detentions 
caused by the sale of propeity A number of small 
houses possessed by him I promptly decided not to keep. 
Even when an agent is employed to collect rents and look 
after minor repairs, small house-property entails on its 
owner much trouble and vexation All through hfe I had 
seen the way m which my father was worried by matters 
of business which his agent had to refer to him , and all 
through the latter part of his life I had seen the way in 
which he was further worried by the interferences of the 
sanitary authorities, who were continually insisting on 
alterations (some of them made necessary by their own 
blunders) and occasionally driving away tenants by the 
insamta ly results they produced Not even had I been 
likely to live permanently in Derby, would I have con- 
tinued to owji propei ly which, troublesome enough other- 
wise, had become a source of perpetual exasperations 
But the care of my mother, which now devolved upon 
me, was the chief cause for my frequent presence in 
Derby Though a good nurse, under the oversight of a 
Bister-in-law, was to be Lusted to a considerable extent, 
yet visits by me at short intervals were obviously necessary. 
The cany mg on of my work had of course to be adjusted 
as best it might Compromising the requirements enabled 
me to diminish the hindrances During a fortnight in 
Loudon, where I had my amanuensis, materials, and sources 
of information, I prepared sufficient manuscript to occupy 
me something hke a week at Derby m revising, and then 

came another fortnight in London, followed by another 
week at Derby. 

Alternations thus arranged, determined the course of 

my life during the remainder of 1866 and the first half 
of 1867. 

July of this year brought me a great surprise My 
n Youmans ai lived, aud was the bearer of startling 
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intelligence and something more It appeared that when 
tho notice of cessation reached him, ho determined that 
my undertaking should not drop if ho conld prevent it 
and with characteristic energy bo begnn to p rondo for 
its continonncc Saying nothing to mo about tho matter, 
he had daring the intervening six month*, busied himself 
in raising n fond which ho arranged should come to mo m 
tho form of a testimonial, or rather, in n form which as 
it turned ont left me littlo choice but to accept. Ho 
handed mo a loiter from Mr Robert B Mintam of tho 
firm of Gnnncll, Mintnrn A Co, who had nndortaken to 
act as a lnnd of trustee, and who, telling mo what tho 
sympathy of tho Americans hod prompted them to do, 
hoped that I would not prevent their sympathy from taking 
effect Unavoidably this action of my American friends 
eventually beenmo known and Boon aftor midsummer 
statements concerning tho results had nppeared in 
Amoncnn journals and had boon copied in somo English 
journals Theso statements wero incorrect and Prof 
Toarnnns tbooght it ncedfnl to publish in ono of the 
London pnpor* a letter containing a correct statement. 
As this Jotter gives tho facts in a more authoritative way 
tlian I can give them myself it will ho best to quote it. 

u 1*9 1L1SGC. 

Hi*,— The paragraph which yoo lately pobllibcd on the authority of the 
American paper*. that Pnrfcwoi Tootaana reoenUy left that eocntry In 
order to preeenl to Mr n**Wil Bpcnoer 5,000 dollara and a rrrj Taloabla 
told watch aj * leftimcnial from hii American ^mlTTra," reqnlrti tome 
oca cctlon u It mla-atalea both the amount contributed and my own 
yunnjm* In wntng to thli country Tba ca*e U thlaj— Naarlj all Ur 
Spencer** writing* hat* been repnblUhod In America, when they here been 
both widely read and rery highly #pp cvlaled. Uany of his friend* lhara 
feeling a deep Indebtedness to him for work* by which they knew ha had 
bean the loeer to a tcrioni amount, tbooght that they conld not m cm mltably 
u|jiui tbdr gratitude than by a aabatantlal testimonial. Bat kuo lug that 
Mr Spencer had dadalvely declined aomeOTciUu * on tba part of hi* friend* 
In England, haring the kindred perpoae of prtnrtnling the eeaaatlon of hi* 
philosophical aeriaa, and prtfamng not to be placed In a like predicament, 
they brealed 7,000 dollar* In hit name In pnbllo acdmlUea, which, as they 
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belong to no one else, he is of oourse at liberty either to appropriate or leave 
to aoonmnlate for the benefit of his heirs 

E Ii. Youmaks ” 

Thus I was practically put under coercion, for even 
could I have decided to baulk my American friends, 
it would have been absurd to do this by letting their 
gift and its accumulated mterest go eventually to an 
unknown person 

The presentation watch named m Prof Yon mans’ letter, 
was one of those manufactured by the AValtham Watch- 
Company, at the time when they were making then* 
reputation watches of a quality which they presently 
ceased to make , as I learned long afterwards from their 
agent over here It has proved a great treasure as a 
time-keeper, and has excited the envy of friends who have 
kno\Mi its perfoimances.* 


Tn July 1866 the British Association was at Nottingham 
I had never been to one of their meetings. Now, however, 
partly because it met so near my home but chiefly because 
my Inend You mans wished to be present, I spent a good 
many days there , going to and from Derby every day 
W hile recalling the incidents of the occasion, there comes 
back to me one which has but little connexion with the 
occasion I have above referred to the fact that the Eyie- 
prosecution was then pending, and that hot controversies 
were going on concerning it These controversies arose 


I find m a letter, written in December, 1880, after the watoh had been in 
my possession fourteen years, a paragraph respecting it which may fitly he 
quoted — “ I have several times intended to tell you how wonderfully 
weU my American watch has been going of 'late It has always gone 
with perfect regularity, either losing a little or gaining a little , but of course 

;, TA een d,ffic y lt t0 ad l aB »- its regulator to such a nicety as that there 
should be scarcely any loss or gam This, however, was done last summer 
It was set by the chronometer-maker m July, and it is now half a minute 

neve ' I T 1Dg vaned “ore than half a minute from the true time 

X S Si ^ 6n * T Bet 11118 18 WOnderM gomg As the Admiral 

XI m et T g ;!i? 1 "° U j naVlgate a 6hl P b ? lfc ” f> 1890 it went with 
equal nicety lost 42 seconds m half a year ] 
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at times and places often unfit, as I remember happened 
during n dinner nt tho hons© of Dr Ransom, who 
entertained daily while tho meeting of tho Association 
oontmacd. I sms taking an active part in tho mattor 
having become n member of tho Jamaica Committoo, 
formed for carrying on tho prosecution : a committoo 
which, headed by John Mill, was remarkable for containing 
nil tho leading evolutionists — Darwin, Huxley, Wallace, 
and myself, besides others less known Indeed tho 
evolutionists considering thorn rmall number, contributed 
a far larger proportion to tho committoo than any othor 
class I may add hero that notwithstanding a charge 
mado by Lord Chief Jattico Cockbam to tho Grand Jury, 
thoroughly justifying tho prosecution and emphatically 
denying tho assumed power of a governor to proclaim 
martial law jia Governor Eyro had dono, tho Grand Jnry 
ignored tho bill and thus tacitly assortod that a doputy 
ruler may nghtly suspend tho established law whenever 
ho considers it needful and sot up military tribunals to hang 
or ahoot or othormso punish as Ihoy may think woll 
That cultivated Englishmen should not havo percoirod 
that tho real question at fssuo was whothor froo institutions 
were to be nt tho morcy of a chief magistrate, sooms at 
first marvellous , but it is mnrrolloui only on tho supposition 
that men’s judgments aro dctorminod by reason whereas 
they are m for larger measure dotoramod by feoling 

Of the proceedings of tho Association, sotno fow memories 
remain. There was the presidential address by Mr (now 
Sir William) Grove, on " Continuity f* more instructive to 
the uninitiated than to tho adranccd There was a locture, 
too, by Dr (now Sir Joseph) Hooker, narrating some 
results of the Antarctic Expedition. And then tbore was 
tho dinner of the Rod Lions an annual occasion on whtah 
the saying Dulee est etc. is taken to heart. 

After the mooting of tho Association was or or. Prof 
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Yonmans and I started upon a tour m North Wales winch 
I induced him to take with me his assent being, I suspect, 
due more to the wish for a favourable occasion for pro- 
longed talks and consultations, than to a desire to see the 
scenery , for his sight had been so impaired by the chronic 
ophthalmia which at one time entailed years of blindness, 
that he was scarcely able to appreciate landscape beauties 
Not pausing till we reached Beaumaris, we spent on& day 
there, another at Carnarvon, and another if not two at 
Bedgellert Thence an enjoyable coach-dnve by Port- 
Aberglaslyn, Harlech, and along the sea-coast, brought us 
to Aberdovey Here we took lodgings for a week, and 
Mrs. Yonmans joined us from London Reading and 
working mainly occupied my energetic friend Leaving 
him indoors, busy with an article for the New Englander , 
demolishing a critic who had attacked me, I made use of 
the out-door opportunities one day being spent m a 
bootless fishing excursion, and another in making an 
expedition with Mrs Yonmans to Aberystwith The tram 
which, at the end of idle week, took my friends back to 
London, took me as far as Machynlleth , where I bade them 
a temporary good-bye and set out on a pedesluan tour 
The first day’s walk, during the greater part of which 
I had Cader Idns before me, brought me to Dolgelly 
Before the end of the next day I reached Bala And the 
day after that saw me at Llangollen, whence I took the 
railway for Chester 

What was my subsequent course I cannot now remember, 
and there are no letters to remind me I have long been 
under the impression that from 1856 onwards until quite 
recently, I had invariably made an annual visit to some 
part of Scotland, but I now incline to think that in 1866 
an exception occurred I believe that I returned to Derby, 
and thence, after a time, to London possibly having 
ecided that under the circumstances it was needful that I 
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shonld conGno ray moTomonts to placos within a day's 
journey of homo 

On going bade nnd noting my various changes of resi 
den co, tho reader might reasonably infor thnt I nm by 
nnlnro nomadio Bnt his generalization would bo dis- 
proved by tho einglo fact now to bo named On my return 
to town towards tho end of Soptombor 18GG I fettled 
myself at 37 Qnecn a Gardens, Lancaster Gate and havo 
mado that my homo up to tho present time — a period of 
o\er 21 years. 

Tho homo is ailuated In a salubrious locality, and has 
Kensington Gardens within threo or four minutes walk 
Erponenco proved it to bo quiot and well mannged ; and it 
contained a group of inmates aboro tho average of thoso 
ono finds bving en pension Thoro was a retired govern 
ment officer belonging to tho Stores Department — a 
Mauntum of French extraction, honourable in fooling 
a great snuff talcor, nnd ono who regrotted that duollrag 
had ceased Koxt to him camo an a drat ml who every 
day drank tho Queen’s health, and displayed pety nnd 
militancy in a not unusual combination. Another naval 
officer thoro was who uttorod Bodtcal sentiments, fos- 
tered in him, I fancy, by disappointment in his profes- 
sion, for which ho was ondcntly in competent; and thoro 
was also a captain in tho army, occupied m some phtlsn 
ihrop© 'rc’-k in London Then earn© a maiden lady, 
between 70 and 80 who had acquired a certain stock of 
^formation, ideas, and feokngs in her teens, and had 
never sraco added to or modified thorn Thcso woro fix 
tares. After thorn may bo named sundry who woro semi 
settled — tho wifo of a judge in tho 1Y"ost Indies, staying m 
England for hor health, pretty and inano on Indian toa 
planter, qniot and not unintelligent an Australian with 
wifo and daughter cotno back to spend his money From 
tlmo to timo thero were otbor visitors from tho Colonics — 
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from N ew Zealand, from the Cape, from Canada Occasion- 
ally, too, there were Americans, of whom I remember the 
episcopal hishop of Tllmois with his children And then 
to these settled and semi-settled, must be added those who 
came for short periods for the London season, or for a 
few weeks. Hnmdrnm was the circle they foimed, as 
indeed are most social circles. But on the whole I was 
tolerably contented with my surroundings. 

I have said that 37 Queen’s Gardens was the address of 
my new abode , but after a few years this address was 
sbghtly changed. Our hostess, Miss Shickle, took the next 
house No 38, and by a dooiway broken through, united 
the two houses Thereafter No 38 became my address 
As the dining-room and general drawing-room were m No 
37, No. 38 was qmeter, and I was enabled to seclude 
myself as much as I wished Tn fact I saw no more of my 
fellow guests than one sees of those who daily come to the 
table d’hote of a Continental hotel As the arrangements 
were such as freed me from all trouble and provided for 
my needs satisfactorily, I was never seriously tempted to 
make any change 

At the same time that I settled myself in Queen’s Gar- 
dens, I took, at No 2 Leinster Place, about three minutes 
walk off, a room to serve me as a study, with the option of 
taking an additional room if need be. Here I collected and 
arranged all my books, papers, and other things needful 
for work , and here I spent my mornings X thus protected 
myself against all interruptions the servants at Queen’s 
Gardens being forbidden to give any further reply to 
visitors than that I was not at home 

A blank which occurs here, alike m my memory and 
in records, extends to January 14, 1867 , at which date I 
find that I sent to my American friend a letter containing 
the following passage 

I th nt it is since I wrote last, that they have been wanting nie to 

eoome a candidate for the professorship of Mental Philosophy and 'Logic 
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it Unirerdtj College — a port for which they would not h»T* llaitinean, 
who hid offered htmaelf. I declined, ho»e «/ without bertt^bm Btoo# 
(hen I hftn hid to rrrtrt limp u mituiea mid by IT «*cm who Win ted 
me to itand for the Moral Philoftophy chilr *1 Edinburgh, which k likely 
Kxm to b« nmnt One pi poeal, hu« mx I bftro usented to. Ur Grot* 
wiihftft to nornl * me an the unite af the Lrmdn« UuIrmMty when there 
oouui in oee*diwi and is thk wCl not fuTolrft mu oh tax an my time, I 
biT« mid* no objection . m 

This extract yield* me conclusive proof that in reepoot 
even of interesting occurrences, my memory htm m some 
cases faded utterly In the absenoe of the above p«*nge 
I should have been not simply unoonsmous that I had ever 
been ashed to booome a candidate for a professorship, but 
should not have believed it had it been alleged. 

I may add that Mr G rote’s proposal came to noth mg 
Whother the nomination was ever made I do not know 
for I never hoard anything further about the matter 

The next incident to bo sot down is one of which I need 
no reminder Had I needed one however, I should have 
found it in my next letter, dated February 26 Instead of 
describing it afresh it will be best to describe it in the 
words then used to my American friend as follows * — 

U I »m not mm whether I manUnned to you whan you were bow. Out I 
hid b<wn derleing, and tu about to hit* msd* an inyalid bed cm a h* 
Daring my fath«r*« brief HI m, I wu atraci wKh the amount 
of Buffering and han*tIon entail*! on patienta wb«a they are rwy feebla, 
by b n Ing t h/an ontr raiding t hem up, a»Ufng Bum oat of bed and into it 
again <to. Thinking orer the m tf w after my father 1 * death, it teemed to 
ma that It would b% Tory eaay to arold all thaaa tnrtla, tod to saakt a bed 
that would put a patient in any onruWrable attitude, and tom him errar er 
put him out of bed, without any aflort an hii part. Aa my ttwiOit m 
getting TWTJ feeble, and the time KCujed eoou likely to eome when a 
bed would be of adrantage to her I <Wid*d to carry out my Idea. In the 
eouree of the autumn I put the working drawing! into the handa of a man 
in Derby; and after a great deal of delay null i partly by my pi/ *nt 
frequent abeenee, In T^nvlnn and partly by the dlfllwilty of B ,ir ig thing* 
done Juat u I wanted, I aueeeeded, abort a nwith ago, in B oitlug it oom 
plated and put to uae. Binee then my mother hae been In it, and, to my 
great '*Hrf» c ticn, likea It ulituuely H" 1 i I send you a eet of photo, 
graph*, which will giTe you a general idea of Ita oonatroetioo tmi the 
Tarkmi iWngi it wHl do. Ooceidaring it ia the firat m ii? H anawar* Tory 

10 * 
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■well , and m making a second, it can bo in several respects bo improved aft 
to answer perieotty being, at tbe same tune, rendered both hghtor and 
cheaper As you will see it consists of two frame-works , tho upper of which 
is hinged in Buoh wayB as to admit of raising tho body to any inclination 
and bendmg the legs to any angle j while tbe lower frame work, supporting 
this npper one, rests on a large ball and Bookot, admitting of movement m 
all directions, and admitting of being locked fast in any position 
“I decided not to take out any protection for tho idea wishing that an 
appliance which will, as I think, bo gTeatly diminish human BuHenng, should 
be sold as cheaply as possible , and I have just boon making an agreement 
with an invalid bed-maker, binding him down to a moderate rate of profit 
I hope not long hence to send you photographs of tho frame-work in its 
improved form 

“ Meanwhile, if you should think well, you might, when occasion offers, 
inquire for some fit man to undertake the manufacture of it in New York , 
taking care, however, as 1 have done, not to disclose the idea until some 
kind of agreement is made, such as to secure its sale at a moderate pnee " 

Though it is five months later in date, I may most con- 
veniently add here a passage from another letter referring 
to this matter 

“ After long provoking delays, and no end of bother, I have got completed, 
and brought to London, the improved invalid-bed Various medical mon, 
Bence Jones, Sharpey, Loobhart-CIark, Marshall, Dnnne, Bastian, Hart Ac 
have been to see it, and very much approve of it ” 

My decision not to patent the invalid-bed proved to he 
ill-advised I hoped to facilitate the use of it, hut experi- 
ence proved that I hindered the use of it Had X made 
it a protected invention, I might have induced some one to 
undertake the manufacture and sale of it , hut as it was, 
no one thought it worth while to invest the necessary 
capital. As I have not myself had the spare energy 
requisite to bring it into use, it has remained unused (For 
description and illustration see Appendix D.) 

Such ease from comfort and from variety of attitude 
as was given by the mvalid-hed, though in the opinion 
of the nurse it prolonged life for some months, could of 
course not do more than this As spring advanced into 
summer, more than one sudden summons to Derby indi- 
cated that the last days were approaching, and soon after 
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midsummer camo tho clo^o of ft hfo which had been foil of 
quiet virtues Hero is tho announcement of it to my 
American fnend 

"Yen vffl infer from ih* tliek borJrr wbtl bu hippenrd. I sin nerw 
tlane In tin world— h* nag do n tint rthlim Unm cominj j with non* of 
whom I hiT* mj fjcrp»lhj 

Mj CHJlieT »f Ict ber long period of ff«b!en«i died on Sond*j — haring b*d 
bat a weak of pod Ur* tUnett For thrw two jrin her lift hu been to 
monotontmi and berdenaraa a oau that, aid at tbs ending of it Df«mrilj 
teems, it Is to ba regarded ai a eemtlon of a painful consciousness." 

Tho failuro of tho faculties which hnd for years been 
going on, irn a fortnnntoly not of a distressing land; but 
rather ono which tended to midgnlo by oblmoosnois, tho 
orils to bo borno Dnnng this mental decay tho ideas and 
sentiments which had been dommnnt throughout bfo, 
bo camo more dominant by contrast with those which 
faded It was pathetic to eeo how whon thoro was no 
longer tho powor to discharge domestic duties and religious 
observances, thoy constantly occupied tho mind Early in 
tho day camo directions about housohold mattors and 
later in tho day camo repeated suggestions that it was time 
to prepare for going to chapel Thcso altornnto thoughts 
survived to tho last and thus ondod a life of monotonous 
routine very little relieved by positivo pleasures 

I look back upon it regretfully thinking how small 
wore the sacrifices which I made for hor in comparison 
with tho great sacrifices which, as a mothor, she made for 
me in my oarly days. In human hfo as wo at present 
know it, one of the saddest traits is the dnll sonso of filial 
obligations which exists at tho time whon it is possible to 
discharge them with something like fulness, in contrast 
with the keon sonso of them which arises whon such 
discharge is no longer possiblo 
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RE-OASTING FIRST PRINCIPLES 
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Ttti house which from the age o* seven to thft o.g« ot 
forty-seven, had been my home — practically at some time* 
and nominally nfc all other hmoa was now my home no 
longer Thoro rtrmamed nothing to tie mo to it beyond 
the associations which had clustered in and around it 
during forty years. And these, some of them pleasurable 
and some of them otherwise, were not such as to outweigh 
the motive* for permanent residonoc m London. 

To the town, though it was my birthplace, I did not 
foel any particular attachment. “Here I am agam at doll 
Derby n was the internal exclamation I often made when 
aiiiviug by tram, and the country immediately around it 
had no snoh beauties as to compensate for its dnlnesa. 
Only three families which I cared mu ah about now lived 
m or near it so that the social attractions were not great. 
And then the nlimate did not suit me it is anything but 
invigorating Thus other feelings than filial were not 
strong enough to mate life at Derby desirable 

Boon after my mother * death I therefore arranged to 
give up the house Reserving valued relics and saoh few 
pieces of furniture as promised to be useful m London, and 
distributing the rest among my relations I surrendered the 
toy to the landlord. Thereafter Derby knew me no more, 
save in the character of an onoajnonal visitor to friends. 


Already in Chapter XL, which tells how when 
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writing tlie Classification of the Sciences there resulted the 
discovery that First Principles had been organized wiongly, 
I named the design, thereupon f mined, of re-organizing 
it at the first convenient oppoit unity. A letter shows that 
I had intended to do this as soon as Yol. I of the Biology 
was completed When that time came, however, I found 
that there was still unsold a large portion of the original 
edition of First Principles. Had my means been consider- 
able, I might have been extravagant enough to sacrifice 
this , but I could not afford to do so, and had to wait for 
its gradual disappearance by sale. At the close of March 
1867, when the second volume of the Biology was finished, 
tins remainder was, I presume, nil or nearly all gone, and 
I eagerly commenced the long-suspended project 

I say eagerly, because during the intei vemng years 
there had continually recurred the consciousness that I 
had left outstanding a seriously imperfect piece of work 

a consciousness which I was anxious to get nd of. 
Some vague dissatisfaction had, indeed, arisen when the 
book was originally wntten, and, when, m a chapter 
entitled <c The Conditions Essential to Evolution,” there 
was recognized the fact that Evolution, as I then conceived 
it, was not universal, but that there were cert ain aggre- 
gates, such as crystals, which did not undergo it It never 
occurred to me at that time to put the question What is 
that universal process common to these aggregates which 
do not become more heterogeneous and those aggregates 
which do become more heterogeneous ? Had I put this 
question I should have seen that the foimation of an 
a g’S re g a te necessarily precedes any changes of structure 
which occur m the aggregate, and that therefore inte- 
gration is the pnmaiy process and differentiation the 
secondary process 

The impatience I felt to make this rectification of state- 
ment, which gave a new aspect to the doclnne and freed 
it om a now-mamfest error m the described order of the 
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phenomena, caused me to lose no time As soon as the 
dosing number of the Biology wus issued, I commenced 
the agreeable task, and such times as I could oommand 
throughout the ensuing spring summer, and early autumn, 
were devoted to it. 


Of in oid outs during the first part of the interval thus 
occupied, the following extracts from letters to Prof 
Yonrmrn* indicate those of chief interest. On March 11, 
I wrote to him thus * — 

Yot wtto saying whan oxer hsr*, Hut yon thought thfl tlms *u riming 
when v* might ifcUiLumenos tha Inna cl the «*W 1 In the U.fl I doobi, 
bow c/ wb»tH*r It would be worth whfl*. Our iufc*uiIyLoo list her* bu 
Jost bwen gone tluuu^L foe the porpoee of siring a pdwmptofy remind'"’ to 
the** in arrsar. I find tbars Is not far short of £*00 dne. Possibly the 
In tin tlrm Uut has been giran, that no further n amber* will be sent oat to 
those whoas last two subwrrlptlora are unpaid, wID harts Its affect. Dot 
I that If things go on u they tun bean doing. It will be needfnl to 

gins up the issue In peris by tbs time the Pryeitoloff Is oomplstei The 
trouble end lows will no Longer be euujponssted by the gain." 

Until this extract recalled it, the faot that the issue by 
subscription in America had been abandoned, had dis- 
appeared Irvin my mind. The abandonment had of 
course been caused by the difficulty in obtaining pay 
ments of subscriptions. A letter of April 8, oontmrm 
the passage * — 

•* This momlng I in none Hie better far * largt amount of metaphyiloal 
dlsor***^ l*«t night with Mill sod Grots. I* had been specially arranged 
that Grot* and myialf won to dins at Mill's together and tha result was a 
T«ry IntsaowtlngsToning, though ona which waa a serious tax npenroa, as yon 
may 

Trrm. w I shall ocnrmsnoe the rrriakm of Pint Primeipla I had 
ini«ded to mate one or two rrpliss to nrttWwm on lb* first part, but hare 
been dla*T>*'l%d by ths Lew w from doing so. There will only be ooa or two 
small Tsrbal sltaratkma. 

What I saw of Mr and Mrs. Grots on this and other 
such oooasiona, remmded me of the saying ascribed to 
Rogers — ' Ah I I like the Grotea very muoh she is so 
gentlemanly and he is so ladylike ” The saying was 
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unfair to Mr. Groto, however, for liis extreme suavity 
did not prevent his manliness from "being manifest. I 
liked him much, hut I did not care about her, and I suppose 
this fact was displayed in my manner, for I have no power 
of disguising my feelings She was a masculine woman, 
alike in size, aspect, character, and behaviour, and I greatly 
dislike masculine vomen Moreover, she had been accus- 
tomed to a good deal of mcense, and I, little given to 
administer it in any case, was m her case deterred by the 
tacit claim , for when there is assumption without adequate 
achievement to justify it, I always feel prompted to resent 
it Hence, though the relation continued to be civil, and 
with Sir Grote even cordial, the acquaintanceship did not 
grow into friendship 

Some passages w ntten ten days later aro worth quoting 
“ Tho inclosnro contained in your letter was a considerable eurpriso to 
me I bad anticipated something very much less What a wonderful 
steward you arc I nover dreamt, a few yearn ago, of any such result* 
arising , and had it not boon for you it is clear that no such results would 
ever have ansen 

lour remarks as to tho uso that is being made of Mill’s name, completely 
fulfil the propheej I made to him I told him that I regretted to seo tho 
weight of lus authority given to a sido that is already, to say tho least, far 
too strong , and that tho result would bo that the Classicists would appro 
prlato all ho said in their favour nnd ignore all ho said against them ” 

J ho Inst of these to o paragraphs refers to the inaugural 
address, thon recently delivered by Mill as Lord Rector of 
St Andrews, m which he urged the claims of Classics, 
v ith tho apparent implication that they were m danger of 
being over-ridden by Science Considering that Science 
ttns hut just beginning to raise its head, and to obtain a 
grudging recognition m the high places of learning, it 
fiOt mod to me that tho note of alarm was scarcely called for. 

I think I havo already named the fact that the Russians 
took tho initiative in translating my books From tho 
folio,. in g paragraph written to my American friond on 

r '* ^ n ppeara that M Nicholas Thieblm, who had 
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undertaken Oio dangerous task of introducing them to hi» 
countrymen, nearly got into tenons tronblo in conioqnence 

1 few dijj ar» I h»d a letter from ny Jlosatea Irani U lor girfng roe lit 
uLWador intellt^rrK-e ih«t it# j •vcnticn hju mdrd In rmoke II Kctni 
tint lb? charge cf tha mlnj*lrr amounted Vo ft ehat^e cf hfch Ire iron cJ 
lM« tu «o pm - * tint tit i oeurtur of lit court of Jcitleo rrfaiM to 
v uu<j with III *04, out thsrje baring fail'd, another could not be cud* 
Bo tbt poor MJow U cal ol danger; and w* shall hire do occiucn to 
mait t noit* about It la America.” 

A lettor of Jtmo 7 contains n paragraph which it looms 
desirnblo horo to roprodoco 

* I hare decided, within thete frw dsys, to oh » ipedfle till# for lb« whole 
rtrie* of rolaxnea lint I am liming. Originally wb*n drawing Dp tin 
jifiV mm* I eoclCTapliled doing toj and was rtrj nearly mlog the UUe 
Dedoctbe rtfloaophy Dot I ni dliroaded, and finally fill lack epos the 
Inia^nUa title— M A System of Philosophy M There ar* dtclded arfls, 
ho tvti In th* abatact of a diillneUra n m j and l bar* had there trill 
Jort now thm*t before m* afreah. Another till# therefor*. Li rridrnlly 
olmnnlj deabable and wflh I think. In many topccls jiald poeitir* as 
well as Deaths adTantages. I hara decided epon tha till * — Synlkrth 
Pkttc+ofbi which, cn the whola, »*»m* the rsoetdeacrlpUTa I am Intending 
to make tha Issue of tbli second edition cf Ffnt rrfaH/f/i the occasion for 
Introducing It; And jjiOjjOi* that each i _ c«*aIt» r^'orn* ahall bm this 
genml lltleoo lUbaek laaddhb"' loUispedel title ” 

The following extract from a lettor of Jono 20 I malro 
more especially for tho sflfco of its second paragraph. 

" Ur SUsbac dropped In open ms quite nn-ijxOrdlj about ten days ago. 
He had ooms orer It «-en« In pin of a moire suddenly taken 

infanfling to spend two or three woeki hero bafora going to Paris. Ha [a 

lonWng rary wall. Ur*. Yo™ n frteod Dr (I forget his name) 

came to lunch on the day that SfUhea called \ ao that 1 had quite an 

Amarlijeri party 

WaaiaahcotlogiTe a pnblio tu**w ^ bw, to Oarrisan. Bright U to 
be In the chair and tha address Is to ba moewd by tha Doha of Argyll, and 
rnwiiM by Earl Bussell (probably) and also by John MEL I am one of 
the Oommlttea of arrangement.” 

Had it not bean for those records m lettors, I should 
hare been able to say nothing about the courts of my li/ 0 
daring this part of 1807 


And here indeed, after the abore illustration, I may 
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fitly say a few words respecting the biogiaphical materials 
to be hereafter used. 

Unhappily there was no longer any home correspon- 
dence There remained only the correspondence with 
friends Of the letters to Lott, large nnmbers are missing, 
and hence the fact that in many preceding chapters there 
are no quotations from them Tn 1867 the senes of them 
recommences, and they here and there furnish passages of 
interest The letters to my American friend, however, 
are those on which I have chiefly to depend for filling in 
the outlines of my life after this date Besides recalling 
incidents I had forgotten, their statements give precision 
to mcidents I remember, and they furnish a tolerably 
fnll account of everything concerning the writing and 
pubkcation of my books. 

In 1878 I commenced keepmg a brief diary This tells 
me where I was and what I was doing day by day, and 
enables me to give to the narrative during eight subsequent 
years, definiteness if not fulness Were it compiled from 
recollections only, the account of these eight years would 
be bald if not vague, and the acconnt of the preceding 
seven years would be both vague and bald 

I may add that as, m nine cases out of ten, the quota- 
tions made will be from letters to Prof Yon mans, it seems 
needless always to give bis name Where no name is 
mentioned it may be inferred that the passage quoted was 
written to him 

When snmmer was ]ust passing into, autumn I visited 
my friend Professor Masson, who had taken a house for 
the season m the Vale of Yarrow, and had asked me to 
spend a few days with him. They were days of sympathetic 
talk, earned on during walks and dnves talk which 
pleasantly and beneficially distracted my thoughts from 
recent domestic troubles One of our excursions was to 
St. Mary’s Loch at the head of the vale, and to c( Tibbie 
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Shiels” tavern i a place associated with traditions of 
notabihbeB of the preceding gonorabon, who gathered 
there for fishing Our out-door converse was enlivened 
by Unison's stones — now concerning tho Bordor raids 
associated with the locality, of which I remember nothing 
save tho name of somo sanguinary rnfllfin ' Dickie of 
Dry hope ” , and now concerning Dr Chnlmers, whom 
Mmuion had known personally and greatly admired A 
corlain emotional glow which he pnta into his narratives, 
always givos them an intorcat beyond that which they 
otborwiso havo 

Aftor “Yarrow visited’ 1 and never “re-visited,” I de- 
parted for the West, or rather, for tho North west. To fill 
an unoccupied gap in my holiday, I wont as far North as 
Glenolg and after a week thoro spent partly in fishing 
partly m rambling portly in examining the Pictish towers 
in Glen Beg, I made my way to Ardtorniah to have another 
of those interludes in my lifo which havo formed its chief 
enjoyment. Here I remained from August 20 to Sept, 10 

Beneficial as a visit to Ardtomish was always made by 
its out-door and m-door pleasures, a certain drawback 
resulted from its relaxing climate To neutralise this I 
sometimes on my way South stopped fora time at a bracing 
place On one occasion, though in what year I cannot 
remember, I thus utilized Tlanduduo, and this year I 
betook myself to Scarborough Of incidents during my 
week’s stay I remember but one — a ramble along the coast 
to a bay some two xnflea or so to the South, whioh brought 
tmdar my notice an extremoly exceptional faot. In this 
bay there crops out on the bennh a stratum of clay of 
medium plasticity; ooheront enough for large lumps of it 
to hold together when tumbled about by the waves, and 
yet soft enough to be rounded by them. The bay also 
oonfarn* a deposit of shingle, over whioh the soft clay 
boulders had in some pi a oca been rolled. And here came 
the strange result. In each rounded tna™ of clay the 
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pebbles bad imbedded themselves, so that its surface was 
closely studded with them all over. Part of the beach was 
foxxned of sand, and it seemed quite possible that one of 
these clay boulders with its superficial layer of pebbles 
might be deposited by the waves on some quiet part of the 
sandy tract, there gradually covered over, and finally left 
as part of a new stratum What an mcomprehensible 
phenomenon would it in such case be for the geologist of the 
future ! How incredible it would seem that such a fornia- 
tion should be other than artificial ! 

This reference to an anomalous process obseived on the 
sea-shore, recalls another scarcely less anomalous, which I 
may fitly join with it W ere anyone to assert that Nature 
gives mankind lessons in describing circles, and furnishes 
them with the model of an instinment for the purpose, all 
but a veiy few would say he was tallnng nonsense Yet 
he would be stating a literal fact Probably some may 
conclude that I refer to those arcs of circles occasionally 
scratched by loose branches of trees trained against walls, 
and which have been blown backwards and forwards by 
the wind, and he may say rightly tha.t the curves thus 
foi med only parts of circles, and, indeed, only approxi- 
mately circular are formed nnder artificial conditions 
But I have in mind a case on which no such criticisms can be 
passed W here sand-hill s are formed along a sea-shore, there 
grows in them, and selves to hold them together, a species 
of large grass, having blades that are very long, dry, and 
stiff Roots of this occur, not m the sand-hills only, but here 
and there in the fiat interspaces Hard and wny though its 
blades are, they sometimes get broken perhaps bypassmg 
animals Occasionally may be seen one of which the 
broken end, longer than the upright part to which it is 
still attached by some fibres, leans m an inclined position 
with its point touching the sand. This broken part when 
blown about by the wind describes part of a encle on the 
surface of the sand When the wind changes it describes 
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another part of the circle, and when the flbree bj which 
it is held are few and lax, other changes of wind rnnVo it 
fill in the remaining arc. Eventually this natural fair o! 
compasses may be seen st anding in the mfddle of the circle 
which it has described 

These instances show how difficult it ia to find in all 
cases a test by which to distinguish the improbable from 
the impossible. 

From Scarborough I departed for Gloucestershire, and 
on my way stopped two days at Stourbridge. Why 
8tourbridge ? will probably be asked by any reader who 
knows how uninviting are the place and its surrounding*. 

My purpose was to make a genealogical inquiry As 
was Baid at the outset, my maternal grandmother was named 
Brettell (originally Breteuil) , and there were two questions 
respecting her mother which I wished, if possible, to solve. 
When as a boy of 14, I was in London with my parents, 
I accompanied them to dine with two old gentlemen named 
Shakespeare who were coemnR of my maternal grandmother 
Mim Brettell a cousin of my mother had once told me that 
there waa no blood relationship , by which, at the time, 
I understood her of course to mean no blood relationship 
of the kind which one might have a motive to establish 
ware i f possible. Ba* I now £W«k she moan* that the 
cousin ship of these Shakaapeares had arisen not from the 
marriage of a Mr Brettell to a Miss Shakespeare, but from 
a marriage of a Mr Shakespeare to a Mia* BrettolL This 
was the point which I wanted to determine and bonce 
my expedition to Wordsley near Stourbridge, where this 
great-grandfather Brettell had lived. I could not m ake 
out anything, however The name Shakespeare was not 
infrequent in the register and, if I remember rightly, 
occurred on sundry grave-stones. But I could not discover 
the mamagg I sought for 

Another question of this class interested me. As was 

H 
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indicated in a preliminary chapter, the Brettells, resident 
dnnng a long past in the neigh.bonrh.ood of Stourbridge, 
had intermarried with certain de Henezels (or Henries, 
as they were eventually called in England) a refugee 
family which came over from Lorraine at the time of 
the religious persecutions having in earlier times migrated 
into Lorraine from Bohemia possibly bemg Hussites I 
gathered in the neighbourhood that there had been two 
branches of the Brettell family, a richer and a poorer, 
and I was curious to learn with which of these branches 
it was that the Henzies had mingled whether with ours, 
which I believe was the poorer, or, as I think more 
probable, with the richer I failed to learn, however. I 
Imew only that my great-grandmother’s Christian name 
was Sarah, that her mamage with Mr Brettell must 
have been about the middle of the last century, and 
that among the children there were a John, a Jeremiah, 
and a Jane Whether it was that these data were insuffi- 
cient, or whether it was that my search (limited to the 
registers of Wordsley and Old Swmford) was not wide 
enough, I cannot say 

The failure was of little moment, however Were it 
proved that through this line of ancesfciy there has de- 
scended to me a trace of foreign blood distinguished by 
such pronounced nonconformity, the fact would have 
negative significance rather than positive significance 
Save certain physical traits, I inherit, so far as I can 
perceive, scarcely anything from maternal ancestry Every 
trait, alike intellectual and moral, which is at all distinctive, 
is clearly traceable to my father 

After the two days which I spent in this bootless investi- 
gation, I continued my journey to Standish , and, at the 
end of one of my pleasant sojourns with my friends 
there, returned to London. 

The printing of the re-cast edition of First Principles 
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had been going on pan passt with the revision and was 
now nearly comploto the tolorably rapid progress made by 
the printers having been dno to the circumstance that the 
greater part of tho original storeo typo plates hod with 
but trifling alterations, been mado to servo afresh. 

I name this fact as introductory to some remarks con 
corning tho method of publication I had adopted and have 
sin oo con tinned. The system of stereotyping has been 
objected to by some of my friends as entailing an obstacle 
to the mnVing of corrections and it doubtless docs this to 
a serious degree if the corrections are numerous and, diffused 
throughout tho work. But it entails no considerable obataclo 
when tho changes are limited to particular ports, or are in 
chief measure changes of arrangement. In this second 
edition of First Principle^ probably for not more than 
one-third of the work had now plates boon required , whilo 
the plates of the remaining two-thirds had neodod only to 
be re-paged and to have tho sections re-numbered. 

Stereotyping of course involves extra loss if a book is 
unsuccessful , and its profitableness implies something more 
than temporary sucooea. If an edition con mats of but BOO 
copiee or of 760 copies, the coat of setting up the type is 
the chief coet and even when the number comprised in the 
edition is 1000 payment for setting up the type amounts to 
one-half the sum laid out If the type has boen distributed 
and a second edition is called for, composition has to be 
paid for a second time with the effect of greatly dimmish 
ing the net profit But if stereotype plates have boen made, 
(or rather stereo-moulds, for it is not requisite that the 
plates should be cast until they are actually wanted) there 
needs no second composition and there has to be borne only 
the outlay for the stereotype plates. If there are many 
editions this cost of the stereotype plates practically dis- 
appears and leaves nothing to be counted as ooet beyond 
the paper and proas- work. 

When, some ten years since I gave evidence before the 

U* 
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Copy light Commission, I made a calculation respecting the 
returns brought by my books I found that, after making 
deductions for the usual trade-allowances, the publishers’ 
commission, and the expenses of paper and printing, there 
remained to me between 80 and 40 per cent of the adver- 
tised price I say between 30 and 40 per cent, because, 
so long as the cost of composition and stereo typing 
entered into the estimate, the per-centage of profit was kept 
down to something like the lower of these two rates , but 
when, after many editions, this element of the cost might 
be considered as having practically disappeared, the rate of 
profit approached the higher of the two. That is to say, an 
edition of 1000 copies of a book adveitised at 20 shillings, 
brought to me nearly £400 an amount which the cost of 
advertising might reduce to something like £380 No such 
proportion as this is, I believe, ordinarily obtamed by an 
author who either sells the copy light of an edition or who 
publishes on the system of half -profits a system which, on 
the ordinary publisher’s method of estimating profits, is 
apt to leave the author with a very small sum , if it does 
not, indeed, vex him by a perpetually retreating mirage of 
profits a promise that there will be profits on the next 
edition. 

Of course publication by commission ( i e paying the 
publisher 10 per cent on the gross returns for doing the 
business) accompanied, as m my own case, by direct dealings 
with the printer, paper-maker, and binder, entails a certain 
amount of trouble. A friend of mine, who over-estimates 
this amonnt, thankR the publisher for undertaking it, and 
thmkq he is not overpaid for gomg through it That he is 
not overpaid when he takes the risk as well as the trouble, 
is true. The competition of trades keeps the trade 
of publishing down to the average level of profitableness, 
and there are bankrupt pubhshers as well as bankrupt 
traders of other kinds. But where the publisher does not 
run any risk where the author’s position is such that 
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his book is sure to more than pay its oxpcnses, then the 
publisher is gTeatly overpaid for the workhe does cm either 
the half profit system or tho system of copyright purchase, 
if he gives only what is a only given. Did he take the 
coarse I do my friend would find that the few hours spent 
m the needful letter writing and interviews were paid forty 
returns at a score times the rato that any hours otherwise 
spent were paid for a consideration which may fitly be 
entertainod, since, high as his suns may be, the author 
must live before ho can work 

Of course tho penniless author, or ono who though ho 
gains mu oh, is extravagant and livea from hand to month, 
ran not avail himself of this more romnnerntivo mode of 
publishing Ho rannot wait for the ultimate advantages 
He has to accept such terms as the capitalist offers ; and 
thoy are usually hard terms. 

Returning from these digressive remarks suggested by 
the publication of this re-cast edition of Pint Principle*, 
which took place in Novuwber, I may here say something 
concerning the work itself; or rather — ooncenung tho 
general doctrine now finally embodied in it. 

Early m the conrso of the foregoing narrative, when 
briefly describing various essays, I indicated the ways m 
which they severally displayed approaches to the oonoeption 
eventually readied, and before giving, in its original crude 
form, the programme of the system in which it was proposed 
to elaborate this oonoeption, I described the general course 
of thought by which, as seen in these steps the oonoeption 
had been arrived at Here, while noting the further 
developments which took place subsequently, it will be 
well to set down succinctly all the successive step* with 
their respective dates. They run as follows ■ — 

1850 Beoogmsed the truth that low typee of organisms 
and low typee of societies are alike m the trait that each 
oonjuste of many like parts sure idly performing like 
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functions , while liigli types of organiBmR and high types 
of societies, are alike m tlie trait tliat each consists of 
many unlike parts severally perfoimrng unlike fnuctions 
(Social Statics , pp 451-3) the tacit implication being that m 
these cases progress is from the uniform to the multifoim 

1851 Made acquaintance with the expression of Milne- 
Edwards, <c the physiological division of labour,” as 
applied to organic life an expression which, suggesting 
the thought that in animals as m societies the division of 
labour increases as organisation advances, brought into 
clearer light the meaning of the “ increasing subdivision 
of fnuctions ” on which I had commented m drawing the 
above parallel, and the meaning of the change from 
nmfonmty of stmcture to multiformity of stiucture 

1851-2. A disclosure to me, and reception by me, of von 
Baer’s formula, every organism m the course of its 
development changes from homogeneity of structure to 
heterogeneity of stiucture 

1852 Tu treating of the development of style there were 
expressed simultaneously, as being equivalents, the ideas 
that progress is from a state m which there are many like 
parts simply aggregated, to a state m which there are many 
unlike parts mutually dependent, and that it is from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity. 

1853 Alleged that m the course of social development 
progress is from unity of control to diversity of control 
ceremonial, ecclesiastical, and political , and further, that 
within the ceremonial division itself, progress is similarly 
from simplicity to complexity 

1854 (Spring ) After enunciating the principle that 
Education must conform itself to the unfolding mind, it 
was asserted that mental development is from the simple 
to the complex and from the indefinite to the definite (a 
first recognition of the truth that increasing definiteness 
is a trait of evolution) , and concerning scientific develop- 
ment, which is determined by mental development, it was 
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assorted that Science displays an Increasing integration, 
giving it greater coherence/ at tho samo timo thnt by 
increasing divcrgenco and re-divergcnco it acquires highor 
complexity Though in these cases thcro was recognized 
tho fact that dorclopmont is from uniformity to multi 
fonnity, or from homogeneity to hotorogcneity, thoio 
phrases were not used 

1854 (Autumn } Systematically dealt with as haring 
arisen by evolution, blind at large, animal and human was 
now described os advancing from tho homogeneous to tho 
heterogeneous, and from tho indefinite to tho definite, 
and ai displaying an occompanying integration of 
its components. 

1854-5 Thcso succcssivo extensions m vnnoua directions 
of tho idea that progress is from the homogeneous to tho 
heterogeneous, now suddenly led to tho perception thnt this 
is a universal trait of progress, inorganic, orgnnio, and 
snper-organio j and immediately, in answer to tho inquiry 
how docs this happen thoro followed tho conclusion that 
the multiplication of effects is evorywboro tho cause 
[Eighteen months of ill health horo intervened.] 

1857 Directly nftor sotting forth this theory in the 
long-dolayed essay — "Progress it* Law and Oauso * 
catno tho perception thnt thoro is n further causo of this 
universal transformation and, indeed, an an t coed on t causo 
— the instability of tho homogeneous- At tho tamo timo 
it was pointed out that individual organisms and social 
organisms are nlfko m displaying tho process of integration 

1857-8 During tho last days of tho ono year or tho first 
days of tho othor came the thought that, since tho con 
tinuoas motamorphosis duo to thoso causes is displayed by 
all orders of oxiatoncca, it ought to bo tho guiding conception 
running through and connecting all tho oonoroto soienoes 
which sere rally treat of tho different orders of existences , 
and thoro was forthwith sketched out a series of volumes 
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in winch a presentation of them as thus dealt with should 
constitute a system of philosophy. 

1858 (or else the latter part of 1857) There was now 
added the perception that increasing heterogeneity cairn ot 
go on without lmrnt, "but must end with the arrival at a 
state of equilibrium , and then, or soon after, came the 
farther perception that since the state of equilibrium 
eventually reached cannot last for ever, there must 
aftei wards come a process of dissolution; and that thus 
Dissolution is every where complementaiy to Evolution 

1858-9. Partly during the preceding mtei vals, extending 
back as far as 1854, and partly during the mtei val here 
dated, arose the recognitions of certain simpler facts of 
existence and action which must in all cases determine the 
tran sf ormations constituting Evolution and Dissolution the 
indestructibility of matter, the continuity of motion, the 
rhythm of motion, and the law of the direction of motion 
It became clear that all the changes to be interpreted are 
consequences of the ceaseless re-distnbution of matter and 
motion everywhere gomg on; and must conform to those 
ultimate physical principles which regulate this re-dis- 
tnbution Finally, it was concluded that the assigned 
proximate causes of Evolution, as well as these physical 
principles just named, are all to be affiliated upon the 
persistence of force, and that the interpretation is complete 
only when they are all deduced from the persistence 
of force 

1860-62. The conceptions which had thus been reached, 
in successive stages, and finally consolidated as just 
described, were now elaborated in their various applica- 
tions, as set forth m PiTst Principles . 

1864 Incidentally, while dealing with the Classification 
of the Sciences, and asking for the most general foixu 
under which all orders of concrete changes may be 
expressed, there was suddenly disclosed the truth that 
integration is a primary process and differentiation a 
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secondary process, and that (hu^, whilo tho formation 
of a coherent ft ggrtgtdo is tho universal trait of Evolution, 
tie lncrraco of heftrogoncily, necessarily subsequent is but 
an almost universal trait, —tbo ono bring unconditional 
and tho other conditional 

1807 Lastly, it was perceived that to tho etatemonfc of 
tho modo in which tho matter composing an ovolnng 
oggregnto is ro-distnbnted, shonld bo joined a statement 
of tho modo in which its motion is ro-dUtribnted and tho 
formula was made to \nclado tho fact the/ along tnth tho 
transformation of tho matter from n state of indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity to a state of dofinito, coherent 
heterogeneity, there goes n parallel transformation of 
tho retained motion. 

Urns from tho tirao when thoro arose tho initial thought 
that organisms and societies nro aliko in tho trait that low 
types consist of HVo parts performing lilco functions while 
high types consist of unliVo parts performing unJiko 
functions, to tho timo whon there was reached this fully 
developed conception of Erolation nt large, inorganio, 
organic, and sapor-organic, thoro elnpsed a penod of 
17 years. Of the successive changes which wont on 
dnrmg this penod, tho earlier wore incorporations of 
additional orders of phenomena, and thus exhibited 
progress ] to integration — tho primary process of Erolation. 
Simultaneously, sundry of thorn displayed advance in 
hetorogenoity, since thoy brought into o cohorent whole 
more and more hoterogonoous mossos of facts — the 
secondary process of Evolution. Others again by raWng 
the conception into mom precise ogroemont with tho 
reality, gnvo increased definiteness to it — a farther trait 
of Evolution And thus, os wo saw when it had readied 
a less advanced its go, tho ohangos passed through by 
the conception of Evolution themselves oonfonned to the 
law of Evolution. 

I was about to add that the flnnl phase of Evolution — 
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equilibration was now illustrated by tbe ai rival at an 
equilibrium between tbe conception and tbe phenomena a 
balance sucb tbat tbe order of tbe ideas was no longer 
to be disturbed by tbe order of tbe facts But tbis is 
more tban I dare to say , seeing tbat I bad before more 
than once thought tbat tbe two were in complete corre- 
spondence when they were not. 



chapter xlv 

AH IMPRUDENCE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

1807 .Et 47 

Ur to this fame I had not felt tho need for any assistance 
beyond that yielded by an ordinary amnnuensis. Snob 
materials as wore * to red op in memory, joined with an oh 
farther materials as wero accessible without mnoh labour, 
served me while writing First Principle* Though for 
writing The Principles of Biology there was required a far 
larger amount of information than I possessed, tho result 
proved that I did not miscalculate m believing that I 
should be able to furmsh myself with such detailed facts 
as were requisite for the setting forth of general con 
oeptaons, Nor did The Principle* of Psychology partly 
executed and now to be completed, cause me to seek 
external aid. The data for the snbjeotrve part, which was 
dealt with after a manner nnlike that commonly adopted, 
were lying ready internally ; and the news taken of the 
objective pert were so little atm to those of preceding 
psychologists that no extensive study of their writings was 
neoessary Bat I had long been conscious that when X 
came to treat of Sociology the case would he widely 
different. There would he required an immense aocumu 
lation of facts so classified and arranged as to facilitate 
generalization. I saw, too, that it would be impossible for 
me to get through the amount of reading demanded, and 
that it would be needful for me to read by proxy, and 
have the collected materials prepared for use. Not indeed 
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that this was my first idea I began by thinking that I mnst 
have a secretary who would read to me. I soon became 
aware, however, that the requirements could not be thus 
met; and that I must get some one to devote himself, 
under my superintendence, to the gathering and grouping 
of data. 

There was no time to be lost. The elaboration and 
completion of the Psychology I expected would occupy me 
some two or three years , and unless, by the end of that 
time due preparation had been made, I foresaw that I 
Bhould suddenly have before me the task of building 
without bricks or, at any rate, building without any 
adequate supply of bricks “While staying with Professor 
Masson in the Tale of Yarrow, I named to him my need, 
and begged him to let me know if he heard of any one 
likely to serve my purpose. My friend’s aid soon proved 
to be efficient. Within a month, while still at Ardtomish, 

I received from him a letter recommending a young 
Scotchman, Mr David Duncan, well known to him and to 
Professor Bam, under whom he had studied Qualm g of 
conscience had obliged him to relinquish a clerical career, 
for which he had been intended, and he was seeking 
something to do He seemed too good for the place, and I 
said as much in the correspondence which ensued, but 
notwithstanding my somewhat dissuasive representations, 
he decided to accept, and joined me m Town not long after 
I leturned. 

* 

Of course prehVninaiy discipline was needed by any one 
w o undertook the work I wanted done, for my conception 
of the required data was a wider one than he would be 
1 © y to frame for himself Indications of the climate, 
contour, soil, and minerals, of the regon inhabited by each 

seeuied to me needful. Some accounts 
® © a and Fauna, in bo far as they afFeoted human 

Hie, bad to be given. And the characters of the 
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surrounding tribe* or nations vroro factors which oonid 
not bo overlooked. The ohnrnoiers of the people, mil 
vidually considered, had also to bo described — their 
physical, moral, and intellectual traits Then, besides 
the political, eodasiastical, mdoatnal, and other wsbtn 
tioni of the society — betides tho knowledge, bobefs, and 
sonbmnnta tho language, habits, customs, nod tastes of 
its members— there had to bo nobcod their olothing* 
food, arts of life dec. Hence it was necessary that Mr 
thin can and myself should go through, some boohs of travel 
together, so that he might learn to recognize everything 
relevant to Sociology 

It resulted that boyoud my morning's work, contmuod, 
when I was Troll, fxOw 10 till 1, during which mtorral 
Mr Duncan acted as amanuensis some work of so light a 
kind that it hardly soemod worthy the name, now filled an 
hour or two at tho end of tho day Though reading had tho 
tamo effect on me os dictating, and though half an hour 
oyer a book m the evening made my ordinarily bad night 
decidedly wurse, yet I hoped that I might listen when road 
to without suffering from it. It was a foolish hope Many 
erpenenoet might have shown me that the effect would 
be mischievous. 

My nervous affect cm had been from the beginning of 
1 inch a nature that disturbance of the oerebral circulation 

’ was caused by whatever neewwtafc/jd persistent mental 

f notion, no matter of what kind Often when at a loss how 

to pass the tune, I have been asked — <f "Why do yon not 
read a novel T 1 Bub the effect of reading a novel is just 
3 the same u that of n°fdmg a grave book. When at 

'fl my i,tu rut, half a oolumn of ft newspaper os surely brings 

b on head-symptoms as do two or three pages of motaphysica. 

Whatever involves continued attention produces the effect. 
Hr Ttarnam, who had suffered from a similar affection, told 
&P me that he brought on ft relapse by too persistently 
jji watrhmgj through the mmrosoope, the early changes in 
ib 
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tlie fertilised ova of fishes , and he further told me that 
disorders akin to his own and to mme, were common 
m Nottingham among the laee-menders a class of 
women who, all day long, have the attention strained in 
looking for, and rectifying, small flaws which have been 
left by the lace-making machines Hence I might have 
known that continuous attention to a reader would have 
nearly the same result as continuous reading This 
presently proved to be the case My restless nights were 
very soon made more restless. Without thinking what 
I was domg I nevertheless persevered, and by and bye 
found that I had brought about one of my serious relapses 

I have nothing to remind me of the date, but I imagine 
that this disaster occurred early m December. 

In a previous chapter I named the fact that I had 
recourse to morphia when my nights became much worse 
than usual; and doubtless on this occasion I sought thus 
to bring on again the periodicity of sleep, which, once 
broken through for some time, had to be re-established by 
artificial means 

And here it occurs to me to describe, for the benefit 
of those who have not experienced them, some of the 
effects of morphia on dreams Tu me it gives extreme 
coherence to the ideas evolved TJnhke the actions and 
evonts of an ordinary dream, which are linked on by 
accidental suggestions m such wise that they form a 
ramhlmg senes, the actions and events of a morphia- 
dream are almost like those of the waking state, in their 
rationality and orderly connexion For a long time the 
thoughts v, hich arise bear a logical 1 elation to some primary 
thought, and the actions performed continue to be m 
pursuance of some original mtention Occasionally this 
trait was so striking that I next morning recorded the 
dream illustrating it. Here is an account of one 

“ Auo'hcr peculiarity that has occasionally struck me is the continual occur-- 
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rwnoe of troti or thought! which, though coherent, am unexpected and do 
not loom acccraitfti far by any riropln prxau of anocUtion. I*rt night, for 
■Tim pLi. X happened jn*t to avaht at a wwnimt when 1 wax able to lay bold 
of a portion of a dream pieacntlng l hew peonliariU**. I Inuginad that I waa 
reading the review of aoma book which tha rrriewtr brought to a dew by 
tha extremal/ rtnjng Ungeigw naed by the writer and then 
p veroded to fire an example of iL The rxxmple commenced tho* i— 

Hai Ihia cox tha allghlaat tender beartftlnea* — II be eTen hearted 
at all? 

Immediately on reading tbJe I waa itartlfd by tho oddity of the word 
hearted thinking’ to ray**If— What made tha man nao mch a word? I 
Lpi^^jd ha meant to write, Hai ho any heart I 4 Thia waa a parenthetical 
thought, and I remember that the paragraph went on to a e*m»Id»Tabla 
length i and then that the reriewer wound np by two or three line* in 
which be made a quite unexpected paraCei, ol which, thoogh nnu^ctad, 
I aoon taw tha dm tng 

In then ca*« It leenu as though there were going on, quite apart from the 
conadonoeai which seemed to constitute mjaelf, acnaa piOi^ea of elahoraling 
coherent thoughts — ee though ana pert of myaclf was an Independent 
origin *or oTfx wbcee aayinga and doings I h»d po control, and which wart 
ne><j|h 'm* In greet meaanTo eonsisUntj srhfle the other pert of rajas If 
was a pesxira apectatOT or llstcnsr, quite on prepared for many of tho thlngi 
that the first pert said, and which ware nerarthtleaa, though unexpected, 
not ElogkuL" 

Wien thin ting thorn over I havo put different interpre- 
tation!! on those phenomena At first I ascribed them 
to a doable consciousness Bat as m tho word tonder 
heartodness there occurs the fragment ‘ hearted *” and 
as in so oh instances as * uronghcadodnoas ” tho rrord 
" headed, * in eluded as a oomponent of the compound word 
is also used by itself it seemed possible that by association 
in a consciousness active enough to be mflaenoed by it, bnt 
not activo enough to perceive m time that the word sugges- 
ted by analogy is not used tho jrord 'hearted” might be 
evolved and that then its rmfamilianty might suddenly 
arouse attention to its strangeness. Aftoi words however 
I reverted to the hypothesis of a double c*m*rnouaneaB 
arising from independent action of the two hemispheres 
of the brain — independent action due to a laok of that 
complete oo-ordmabon rrhich ousts during the trating state 
In ordinary dreams thoughts whioh seem valuable or 
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willy, turn out on awaking to be nonsensical or inane, 
but in morphia-dreams there sometimes anse thoughts 
which would not discredit the waking state. I have made 
a memorandum of one which occurred m an imaginary 
circle of friends, one of whom, referring to a recently- 
published book, said "Oh, have you seen the Eev. Mr. 
So-and-so’s story called ‘ The Lily ’ . it is the most 
beautiful moral essay I ever read ” "Whereupon, m my 
dream, I remarked " Ab, I see . a seimon that 'cometh up 
as a flower’.” This happened shortly after the publication 
of Miss Broughton’s first novel; and evidently the title of 
it pailially detei mined the course which my dream took 

It is an interesting physiological mquny, what pe- 
cnliar state of the circulation it is which combines the 
implied activity of brain with closure of the senses to 
external impressions. 

"Various efforts were now made to restore my consti- 
tutional equilibrium Tu the latter part of December I 
went to Malvern for some 10 days not to undergo 
hydropathic treatment, though I went to a hydropathic 
establishment No great advantage resulted Then, dated 
London, 2nd January, 1868, a letter to Yonmaus says 

“ To morrow I nm going off into Glostershire, where, if tho frost which has 
now eet in, lasts, I hope to get some skating , and I count upon this for 
doing a great deal towards setting me right again ” 

Shortly after I reverted to another form of exercise, 
previously found beneficial. Tu reply to an invitation from 
Lott written on Januaiy 25 

‘When I returned from Standish I was considerably better, and recom- 
menced work , and, though I have since been worse again, still I do not 
think that Derby life, even though joined with the pleasant oirole of No 7, 
would have been quite the thing for me 

I have resorted to my old remedy of playing rackets, and have to day 
derived considerable benefit By containing this, and doing a little work, 

I hope to restore again my eaBily disturbed balance ” 

This expectation was disappointed, however The state, 
brought on m December and continued through January, 
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persisted till the end of February and it then seemed 
needful to make a thorough change m my life A letter to 
Yonmans dated 29 Feb , says * — 

After 1 cuing * gr«*i de»l of tin* dtn-tng ths lul two month*, hoping to 
get Into wnrHng order by rafrig hslf moR*nrr», I b*rs bsen at length 
(wcrptlled to taia a roora declaim ocnrae. I start to-mou w mnmfng /or 
Italy where I propoae to rpend aerme two months — expecting that by tba end 
erf April, by the ocmHned aflacta of d«*l*Ung from all eTrrltamanta, intellectaal 
and Modal, and galling the arWl ration doe to ao much n orally I ahall 
regain my ordinary state.” 

An incident of moment to me, effecting greatly my 
daily life throughout future years, occurred just before 
I started I was elected into the Athenranm Club by the 
Committee There are two modes of election the one by 
ballot, and the other under what is known to the members 
as Itule 2 — a rule allowing the Committee to select Imm 
the list of candidates nine annually who hare speornl 
claims the purpose being to mam ham the original 
character of the Club whiob at the outset brought 
together the chief representatives of Salem oe, Literature, 
and Art. 
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CHAPTER XT. VI. 


A TOUR m IT A T.Y. 

1868 . m 47 . 

Beyond tlie usual interests which atti acted me to Italy 
as a country in wlncli to pass an interval of relaxation, tlieie 
was an nnnsnal mterest Vesuvius was in eruption Tins 
fact determined not only my choice of Italy as a recruiting 
ground, hut also the route I chose Already the emission 
of lava and vomiting of molten fragments had been going 
on for a month or more , and I feared the eruption might 
cease before I reached the place if I delayed on the journey 
I therefore went to Marseilles and thence took steamer 
for Naples 

This was during the first days of March, and early in 
the morning of the 6th, I think it was, the passengers 
were, m response to a request made over night, called on 
deck to see the dnll red glow of the long lava-bUeam, 
then visible at a distance of some 20 miles, amid the 
scarcely decreased darkness. The sight was impressive, 
and it was strange to remember it afterwards on obsei ving 
that by day the lava-stream appeared to emit no light 
at nil 

My first day at Naples, where we amved before the 
bustle of the streets had commenced, was passed in an 
nmnterestrng way lying on the bed in a state of 
exhaustion I had been rendered fit for nothing, partly 
by the wear and tear of the journey, and partly by the 
bad feeding on board the vessel, belonging to the 
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Mfstagmct Import ale* f which brought us — a revel which, 
not subject as other* of Ha class nro to competition with 
the Ponmsula and Oriental lino, had n very bad cuisine 
making me, among other things, bolter acquainted with 
tho largo Mediterranean fish called tunny than I wished 
to bo Only in tho evening did I fed sufficiently reermtod 
to walk out, and then I caught a cold which remained with 
mo during tho wholo of my stay in Italy 

How careless people are in their statements about 
climato ! Thinking that I was going whoro mildness 
reigned, I had hesitated nbont taking my Inverness cape 
It wn* fortunnto that I did take it. During tho five week* 
I passed in Italy I needed it daily, somotimcs with a 
spring overcoat underneath end nt Florence during tho 
first week in April, I saw many others similarly olnd. Bnt 
it was an exceptional winter, I was told. Tes, it seems 
always to bo an exceptional wintor Fnendj with whom 
I afterwards compared notes had tho samo weather and 
heard the Bamo excuse I may add that my expo nonces 
elsowhore in later years have been no loss disappointing 
so much so, indeed, that I hnvo como to doubt whether a 
model climato exists anywhere 

Twice during my week in Naples I was led to cndnngor 
my life by that trait with whiob, ns I havo said at the 
ontset, my father reproached mo when a boy — tho tendency 
to become for the moment possessed by a singlo idea, or 
ns he phrased it, to think of only ono thing nt o timo 

Tho first of these occasions was on the day after my 
a rival. The H6tel doi Etrangers, at which I was staying 
is at ono angle of a triangular space to which tho shore of 
the bay forms a rude hypothennso In tho afternoon I 
was walking across this space to the hotel unaware that 
nnyono was near mo, when my train of thought was broken 
by a sudden relief from a slight drag on my shoulder, 
oaused by an opera-glass in my ooat-p octet. I turned round 
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and a young fellow, some two or tliree and twenty I should 
think, rushed away and dropped the opera-glass probably 
thinking that I should pick it up and be content with 
haying regamed it He was mistaken, however. I gave 
chase Either he must have been a bad rnnner, or I must 
have still retamed a good deal of that fleetness which 
distinguished me as a boy. Perceiving that his course 
would presently bring bun to the Chia]a, where there were 
many persons about, he apparently lost bis head, and I 
cnme up and seized bun by the collar He went on his 
knees, kissed my hand, and begged to be let off, and some 
workmg-class women who quickly came up mterceded for 
bim But I disregarded what I suppose were entreaties, 
and when, the moment after, two young Leghornese gentle- 
men, who had witnessed the pursuit, appeared on the scene, 
and volunteered to accompany me to give evidence, we 
moved away into the city my captive submitting un- 
resistingly. Meeting after a time one of the police, I 
delivered him over, and, the crowd which accompanied us 
having dispersed, we went with the policeman and his 
charge to the station There the man was recognized as 
an audacious thief who had been known to pick the 
pookets of the pohce ! Speaking, as I did, no Italian, and 
but bad French, the taking down of my statement was a 
long busmess W hen at length the deposition had been 
corrected and signed by me, I was both astonished find 
amused at bemg asked what punishment I should like 
inflicted The reply of course was that I was concerned 
only to deliver over the culprit into their hands leaving 
them to decide on the pnmsbmenfc And thus the 
matter ended 

Next day, when I heard how frequently people were 
stabbed on the Ghiaja, I became conscious of the risk I had 
been running Most likely, had the young fellow had a 
kmfe about him, I should have suffered, perhaps fatally, 
for my imprudence Had I not been so exclusively pos- 
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seased by the thought of bnngmg him to justice I should 
bare been oontent with regaining my opera-glass. 


The other incident to whioh I have referred as ffluatrat- 
mg the trait named, or rather, perhaps in this case the 
trait of rpubncaa which I begin to think is somewhat 
characteristic of me occurred a few days later, when 
exploring the area of the eruption on Vesuvius. 

For several days during which I was recruiting I had 
been content to witness the doings of the mountain as 
visible from Naples observing bursts of lava-spray, dark 
by day and bright by night, and ooHectmg from my 
window-sill some of the smaller particles of this spray, 
about the siso of ooarso gunpowder * During these days 
conversation round the table-dTidte had enlightened mo 
respecting the impositions practised on all who aaoonded. 
I learnt that at the place where the road up to the 
Observatory diverges from the high road n rng round 
the baso of the mountain — Betma I thmk it was — there 
stood guides and pomes and that it was imperative to take 
one of each and pay a prescribed high pnoe I am 
m tolerant of coercion in such matters and am always 

I DM the phrase lan-spiay adriaadly It ii cl Mr that in the lower 
pert of the Tut oclmnn of molten matter flTlf g Lbe crater of a volcano, 
there 1* e on U ln od a Urge amount of matter which, at ordinary twnperature* 
And would bo gunoa i probably esxWiIa acid and water which, 

notwithstanding the high touipeiataie, are, by Qm enparinanmbant 

weight, kept either fn the llijnid riaie or at the critical point 0 A* the lower 
portion! of the column are thrust upward*, and the lu three matter* 
are robjeot to dimhrhhna, they "mm the gaseous etate i forming »miil 
babbles distributed through the molten mi—. At each stage of the aeecot 
theae email bubUee expand and aggit^ate by and by m Vfng large 
which Ineraaae hi aaeendlng power aa hi rir*. At length, on appro* Wng the 
top of the molten enlmnn there hare resulted vast ones of many feel In 
diameter — eh *m here filled with gases which, though no longer of each b%h 
fme*on, are etffl of a tendon Ilka that of the gunpowder gases hi a cannon. 
And then at some point, perhaps tO or BO feet below the top of the molten 
pelnm each glgenHrt bubble ae It Lux*!* propels the ■nperinflrrmhant molfwi 
Ian In portion* of all rises high Into the rir 
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prompted to defeat its aims, if possible. A clergyman, 
some ten years my senior, who bad been a fellow-passenger 
from Marseilles, bad tbe bke feelmg, and we consnlted 
bow to give effect to it. On examining tbe map, we formd 
tbat by diverging to tbe left from tbe bigb road some mile 
or two short of Resina, we might cut mto the road which 
leads np to tbe Observatoiy. Taking a vehicle as far as 
tbe bye-way selected, we pursued this for some distance 
until, to our dismay, it trended off towards tbe Bast But 
a small gift to some people in a vineyard, purchased tbe 
permission to cross it, as well as directions bow to proceed, 
and we presently found ourselves where we intended Pree 
from tbe noises of tbe usual cavalcades, we pursued our 
ascent, now pausmg to contemplate tbe Bay of Naples 
below us, and now gatbermg flowers not seen before Our 
arrival at tbe place where a branch lava-stream bad, I 
suppose some weeks before, obstructed tbe path, caused, 
among tbe guides and others assembled there, muob 
astonishment How we came unattended was a mystery 
to them 

Our purpose was, of course, to reach tbe place at which 
tbe lava-stream emerged from tbe base of the cone, about 
half a mile off tbe intei vemng space being covered with 
cooling portions of tbe stream, which bad now taken this 
course and now tbat Tbe guides around proffered their 
services, but we declined them, and set out over tbe black 
rugged tract to be traversed. After some fifty or hundred 
yards, finding proof tbat tbe hardened lava was hotter 
than be anticipated, my companion turned back I saw no 
danger, however, and as tbe air, though disagreeably warm, 
was not sulphurous, I went on alone, thinking it would 
be time to pause when some risk was before me Half 
walkings half climbing, I slowly advanced, now passing 
easily along a tolerably sobd and smooth surface, now with 
difficulty surmounting gnarled masses of lava contorted 
while moving and semi-sobd, now scrambling over heaps of 
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sconn and now having’ to crosa oertarn long strange- 
looting trenches, the sides of which oonsuted of loose 
fragments of vesioular lava torn into pieces, looking like a 
mineral “pulled bread ” Meanwhile Vesuvius was thunder 
mg above me, sending high mto the air at each explosion 
a cloud of fragments of all sixes, some of them falling back 
mto the crater, while most fell on the Bides of the cone — 
too far from me, however, to be a source of danger 
Presently, as I diminished my distance from the source of 
the lava-stream, and the blurring effect of the hot and 
wavy air did not so mu oh obscure distant objects, I dis- 
cerned a solitary figure near the plaoo towards which I was 
moving; and after a time he discerned me. As I approached 
ho left hu stand at which, as I found, he had a supply of 
refroubmenta and over the last thirty or forty yards 
showed mo tho way While doing this he drew mo aside 
and pomted out a plaoe whore, through a hole broken in tho 
black smooth surface of a seemingly oold lava-etream, I 
looked down into a red hot tunnel, of some six or eight feet 
in 8 mm o ter Several times in the oourse of my scrambling 
walk the Bound of my footsteps had suggested hollowness 
below, and now the cause was manifest. I had passed over 
some of these tunnels. Further, it was manifest that the 
trenches I had crossed had resulted from the subsidence of 
the soona overlymg some of them. Thirty or forty paces 
more now brought me to the object of my dangerous expe- 
dition, It was not, after aD, particularly imposing 
The stream of molten matter issuing from a low cavern 
mouth at the base of the oone, was I should thmt not 
more than ten feet wide, and moved at from one to two 
miles per hour its surface bemg so oovered with ohilled 
fragments of lava, as m great measure to prevent the 
nrmwnon of light The heat, however was great — so great 
that approach was difficult. I wished to bum the end of 
my alpenstock in the lava-stream but, finding that my 
eyes strongly recanted the endeavour to go near enough, I 
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got tlie man to burn it TbiB be did by crawling and 
crouching behind blocks of cooled lava till he was 
within reach 

And now there came an extremely absurd act After 
paying the man for his trouble, and after duly contem- 
plating the sights around, from time to time looking 
upwards to watch another burst from the cone, I commenced 
my return The man proposed to guide me along the usual 
route, whioh traversed the chaotic tract I have described, 
higher up the valley I declined his guidance,' however, 
and went back by the way I came That I should have 
done so is a matter of astonishment to me Though I 
had previously passed safely over treacherous places, it by 
no means followed that on retracing my steps one of these 
hidden tnnnels, crossed at a somewhat different point, 
would not give way. Had one done so, then, though no 
longer red-hot internally, it would, by its retamed heat, 
have caused death after tenible torture How to account 
for the judicial blindness thus displayed, I do not know ; 
unless by regarding it as an extreme instance of the 
tendency which I perceive in myself to be enslaved by a 
plan once fomied a tendency, m this case co-operating 
with that above illustrated, to become for a time possessed 
by one thought to the exclusion of others. 

My clerical friend had waited for me VVe descended 
unharmed, and returned as the dusk came on looking 
over our shoulders occasionally to watch the bursts of lava- 
spray, which, as the day-light decreased, became gradually 
more luminous 

To the things of interest m and around Naples I did but 
scant justice Of course I saw the Museum, and I ascended 
to a monastery standing high up behind the city I forget 
for what, unless it was for the view. After that came an 
excursion to Pompen 

Nothing which I saw m Italy impressed me so much as 
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this dead town. I tato Lot littlo mtorest in wlmt ore 
called histones, but am interested only in Sociology, which 
stands related to theso so-called histones mnoh as a vast 
building stands relatod to the heaps of stonos and bncks 
around it Here, however, the Ufo of two thousand years 
ago was so vmdly expressed m tho objects on all sides, and 
in tho marks of their daily nso nsiblo on thorn that they 
aroused sentiments such as no writ ton record had over done 
Tho stops of tho publio buddings vrora away by the passage 
of countless feet tho tracks of wheels dooply cut into tho 
flng-stones with which the streets were pavod , the shops 
with their fronts open from sido to aide liko those still 
extant at Nnples , and the household utensils of all lands 
found everywhere, mndo ono fwtily see in imagination the 
activities once earned on. While hero and thero traces 
of prevalent usages suggested the characters of those who 
once thronged tho streots. 

Ono of the things whioh interested me was the structure 
of tho Rrrmnti house, and this for reasons deeper thnn tho 
architectural and msthetio Its relations to primitive types 
of habitations and to modern types, serving to link the two, 
make it a good example of euper-orgamo evolution From 
the outset of social life defence against enemies has been 
a predominant thought — may we not say the predominant 
thought T Hence when, passing over earlier stages, wo 
come to the stage in which there is a clustering of habita- 
tions, or of separate huts forming ono habitation, the 
general method is to arrange them ivuud a emufl area, 
presenting their backs to the outer world while their doors 
open upon the inner space, which has bat a single entranoe 
In a Sonth African kraal the nb ambers of a ohiefa vrivue, 
the store-houses, and so forth are thus arranged; as ore 
also the vehicles of a traveller or a migrating Boer A 
more complex form of this arrangement was hit upon by 
the Puebloa of North Mexico who thus shut out invading 
tribes less cmlised than themselves. The prevalent house 
throughout the East down to our own day similarly consults 
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the safety of its inmates by having a blank, or almost 
blank, outer wall, and a court into which its component 
rooms open. And a like construction mirviverl w ith mariiU- 
cations m the Pompeian house, after safety against enemies 
had ceased to be so imperative a consideration Through- 
out times subsequent to the burial of Pompeii, this type 
persisted, with modifications dictated by the requirements 
The feudal castlo had its parts thus related So, too, as 
we may see m both Italy and Prance, had the town-hotel 
of the great noble. The Inn of tbe middle ages displayed a 
liko arrangement The bed-rooms opened upon balconies 
running round the conrtjard; and this arrangement 
sui vived until recently not only m the Tabard, of poetic 
fame, hut at the Black Bull m Uolbom, where, when a boy 
of fourteen, I onco slept m one of such bed-rooms Largo 
town-houses m old Pans, and still more in Italian cities, 
show us tho transition from this typo, in which the rooms 
of the same dwelling open into a central court, to a 
type m which these rooms have do\ eloped into separate 
dwellings houses round tho court built with their front 
doors opening into it. And wo may readily see how 
the court as thus composed, is transformed into tho narrow 
passage opening out of a main street, which now hears 
that name Ono of these internal squares with its inde- 
pendent houses, needs hut to hnvo its sides brought closo 
togethor at the same timo that it is elongated, to produce 
one of the modern courts, so-called, such as Dr Johnson’s 
Court and others opening out of Fleet Street. Evidently 
there is an interesting chapter of social evolution to bo 
written about these progressive modifications 

Shortly after seeing Pompon I loft Naples I did not 
visit Sorrento or Amalfi, nor did I go over to Capri , aud, 
indeed, left unseen many objects and places of interest m 
the neighbourhood. But tho (t Eternal City” was in 
prospect and tempted me away. 

A tedious railway -journey took me to Rome Here the 
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a pert cT things and chtdlvef the Citv it'df itnprr f I 
mo vrrjdiflrnntly J «jw<-ftlly chAminpwat colouring 
which formed rr t m whore I imnina* each torn round n 
•trcd-cemrr direlmmg ft t»nbr*!m of tint ^ *nrh pp nn 
erti«l might hi'r ilrn*^ Father beech > pn ft* ronmrrr 
then of r^tno rr t> to wbc*n I 1 ad o lr Ur of inlrodcclirn 
»ud through w!ir-*p telr*rrpc I i*w icee r nr ipcctro 
a cril»ed thu prcnbanlr (n Horn* to the l ngh nm of the 
bgbt j but hs no rath pecnhnnlT »tnsck c^in NopV* t\rd 
at 1 did not jro torr mere light could pro hamrny to 
colour* which wnv no c herwue hnnrr-iieo«, 1 could not 
accept the interpretation 

^cmrthmg like n fortnight wai rpmt in lb me with 
mnch interr ! though protal lr rnl wjth fo groat pn 
inters at that fell by mc>*t. Tor in mo there «rro 
very frw of thobiftoncnl ft* ->ciation* What Homan history 
I had read to toy linybood had left but faint trnoep In my 
memory I retj had it loft clear image* I doubt whether 
my appreciation of the thing* N*m would bftvo boon much 
enhanced To mr the pltnctivme * of onnent buildings 
19 almost rxclo»ivrIr that reuniting from the general 
impression of ago which they yield and from tho pidur* 
e*qomcM of decay "When I go to *eo a ruined nblxT or 
tho iviuftina of a castle, I do not care to learn when it wn* 
built, who bred or died there or whnt entastrophr* it 
witnessed I never yet went lo a battle-field, although 
often near to oner not having the »hghtc*t curiosity to *eo 
a placo where many men wore killed and ft victory achieved 
Tbo go sip of a gnldo is to mo n nni*nnco bo that if need 
were, I wonld rather pny him for hit rilrnro than for 
hia talk much disliking aa I do, to bo diunrbed while 
oxpontmeing tho rentimenta excited in mo by tho form* 
nnd colour* of time-worn uoll* and arches. It is always 
the poetry rather than tho history of a place that appeal* 
to mo Such being tho cose I, of conme looked with 
uninterested ojefl on many thing* in Itnly whioh ore 
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extremely interesting to those familiar with the incidents 
they are connected with 

I will not weary either the travelled or nntravelled 
reader by detailing my seemgs and doings while m Rome 
One thing only am I prompted to do to seize the occasion 
for venting my heresies concerning the old masters • 
probably to the satisfaction of a few and the anger of 
many. I have long wished to do this, and cannot now let 
pass so convenient an opportunity. 

Tn Khgler’s Sand Boole of Savnting I read, in the account 
of RaphaeTs death "Men regarded his works with reli- 
gions veneration, as if God had revealed himself through 
Raphael as in fonner days through the prophets” A 
feehng of this kind relative to Raphael, widely diffused I 
suppose, has co-operated with another feeling, also widely 
diffused, relative to the old masters at large Just as the 
paper and print forming a Bible acquire, in most minds, 
such sacred o ess that it is an offence to use the volume for ' 
any tnvial purpose, such as stopping out a draught, so a 
picture representing some Scriptural incident is, m most 
minds, placed above fault-finding by its subject Average 
people cannot dissociate the execution from the thing 
represented , and condemnation of the one implies in their 
thought disrespect for the other By these two feelings, 
criticism of ancient works of art has been profoundly 
vitiated. The judicial faculty has been mesmerised by the 
confused halo of piety which surrounds them. 

Hence when, m Kugler, I find it remarked concerning 
Raphael^ " Transfiguration ” that "it becomes us to offer 
any approach to criticism with all humility” when I see 
the professed critic thus prostrating himself before a repu- 
tation , my scepticism respecting the worth of the current 
applause of the old masters is confiimed And when 
those who have "taken exception ” to "the Iwo-fold action 
contamed m this picture ” are called by Kugler " shallow 
critics,” I have not the slightest hesitation in classing 
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myself with them, nor have X the slightest hesitation in 
rejecting the arouse that this fatal fault "is explained 
historically n by the circumstances of tho dopiotod incident. 
As though a fundamental nee in a work of art can be got 
nd of by learning that it is involved m the scene repre- 
sented I As though one's eyes, gravitating now to one 
now to the other, of tho conflicting centres of interest, can 
he prevented from doing so by any such explanation ! 

Detailed criticisms cannot be made intelligible when 
the painting criticised is not boforo ns, otherwise many 
might bo passed on "the Transfiguration " For the same 
reason it is difficult to deal in any but a general way with 
Miohaol Angelo’s frescoes in the Sistme OhapeL Wore 
they of recent date, we might marvel that the conception 
of the Creator is made so little to transcend the conception 
of the created as in the figures of God and Adam and 
might say that the emergence of Eve out of A dam s side 
is effected by a being more like a magi man than a Deity 
But when we find the contemporary Protestant Luther 
saying m his Table Talk that God ‘ could he rich soon and 
easily if he would be more provident, and would deny us 
the use of his creatures" and tu.pi easing his belief that 
"it ooeteth God yearly more to maintain only the sparrows 
than the yearly revenue of the French King amounteth 
unto ” — when we find ideas so grossly anthropomorphic m 
a reformer of the faith, we cannot expect from Michael 
Angelo holding the faith m its unreformed state, ideas 
that are other than grossly anthropomorphic. Pjywmg 
over cnbrnsms of this nliua therefore, and drmtfcmg that 
there are many figures and groups finely drawn (though 
they exhibit too much his tendency to express mental 
superiority by supernatural bigness of muscles) let me say 
something concerning the deoorabons at large Here the 
fault in art is of the same land as that whioh is common m 
the reoepbon rooms of English houses where tho aim is to 
achieve two ends that are mutually exclusive — to make a 
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fine whole and to include a crowd of fine parts Con- 
tinually one sees saloons so filled with paintings or engrav- 
ings, statuettes, vases, objects of vertu etc, that they have 
become little else than picture galleries or cabinets of 
curiosities, and the general impression is lost m the 
impressions produced by the multitudinous pretty things. 
But if a room is to be made itself a work of art, as it 
should be, then the paintings, statuettes and minor orna- 
ments, must be relatively few in number, must be so 
distributed that they fab into their places as component 
parts, arid must none of them be obtrusive enough to dis- 
tract attention from the ensemble The like is true of every 
interior, no matter what its size or purpose, and, among 
others, of such an interior as the Sistine Chapel If this 
be considered as a receptacle for works of art, then it is 
faulty because it displays them, or at any rate the greater 
part of them, in the worst possible ways If it is considered 
as in itself a work of art, then it is bad because the effects 
of its decorative parts conflict too much with the effect of 
the whole Its fault as a whole is like the fault of one of 
its chief components the fresco of the Last Judgment, 
over which the eye wanders unable to combine its elements 
Were there anything like discrimination m the praises of 
pictures by the old masters were they applauded only for 
certain merits at the same time that their demerits were 
recognwed, I should have no objection to make Or were 
each of them more or less approved as being good 
relatively to the mental culture of its age, which was 
characterized by crude ideas and sentiments and undiscip- 
lined perceptions, I should agree that many of them 
deserve praise But the applause given is absolute instead of 
relative , and the grossest absurdities m them are habitually 
passed over without remark Take, for example, Guido’s 
much admired fresco, “ Phoebus and Aurora ” That it 
has beauty as a composition is undeniable That the 
figures of the Hours are gracefully drawn and combined 
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is beyond question. Some of its unobtruaivo fault* 
may fitly bo forgiven That tbo movements of the 
Hours are snob as could not onablo thorn to keep pace 
with tbo chariot, and that, being nttachcd to figures 
which are exposed to "tho wind of thoir own ■peed," 
somo of tho draponca could not a mu mo snob forms aa 
aro given, are dofecta which may be passed error ; since, 
when tho subject is supernatural, tboro aro traits, such as 
running on clouds whiob arc not to bo testod by oongmity 
with observnblo fnats But as nttor dirorgonco from the 
natural in tho drawing of tho figures, otc. would not have 
been excused by tho supornaturalnoss of tho subject; so, 
neithor should utter divorgonee from the natural in re- 
spect of bght and shndo bo thus oxensod In tho first 
place, tbo country over whiob the chariot is advancing 
instead of being shown as dimly lighted by it is shown as 
already in broad daylight — a daylight utterly unaccount- 
able Far more remarkable than this, howevor, is tho 
next anomaly The entire group, — the chariot and horses, 
tho hours and their draperies, and ovon PhcDbus himself, 
— are represented as fllnminated from without: are made 
visible by some unknown source of light — some other sun 1 
Stranger still is the next thing to bo noted. The only souroo 
of light indicated in the composition — the torch carriod by 
the flying boy — radiates no light whatever Not even the 
face of its bearer, immediately behind, is fflnmined by it I 
Nay, this is not all. Tho crowning absurdity is that tbo 
nan luminous flames of this torch ore themselves illami 
nated from elsewhere 1 The lights and shades by which 
the forms of the flames are shown are apparently due to 
that unknown luminary which lights up tho group as a 
whole, os well as the landscape I Thus we have absurdity 
piled upon absurdity And further we have thorn m place 
of the splendid effects which might have been produced had 
Nature not been gratuitously contradicted. If PhcoLui 
himself had been represented aa the faintly-outlined source 
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whence radiated the light upon the horses, the hours, the 
draperies, the clouds, and the dimly-visible Earth, what a 
magnificent combination of lights and shades might have 
been produced, not taking away from, but emphasizing, 
the beauty of the fox ms ! 

<( You must not criticize the old masters m this way,” 
I hear said by some "You must consider the ideas and 
sentiments expressed by their works, and the skilful 
composition shown in them, and must overlook these 
technical defects ” Space peimittmg, I might here ask m 
how many cases the merits thus assumed exist But 
without entering any such demurrer, I will limit myself to 
the defects classed as technical , and I reply that these are 
not to be overlooked When it is proved to me that, on 
reading a poem, I should think only of the fineness of the 
idea it embodies, and should disregard bad grammar, 
halting versification, jarring rhymes, cacophonous phrases, 
mured metaphors, and so on, then I "will admit that m 
contemplating a picture I may properly ignore the fact 
that the light is shown to come in various directions or 
from nowhere in particular After I have been persuaded 
that while listening to a piece of music I ought to ignore 
the false notes, the errors in time, the harshness of tmibre, 
as well as the lack of distinction between piano and forte 
passages, and that I should think only of the feeling 
which the composer mtended to convey , then I will agree 
that it is proper to pay no regard to the fact that the 
shades m a picture have been all so nnnaturally strengthened 
as to make them everywhere alike m degree of darkness, 
(a defect which cannot be explained away as being due 
to the alleged darkening of the shadows by time) Quite 
admitting, or rather distinctly affunnng, as I do, that 
tiuthful representation of the physical aspects of things 
is an element in pictorial art of inferior rank to the 
tiuthful representation of emotion, action, and dramatic 
■combination ; I nevertheless contend that the first must be 
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achieved before the second can bo duly appreciated Only 
when tho vehicle is good can that which la to bo conveyed 
bo fullj brought Lome to tie spectator * consciousness 
The first thing to bo demanded of a picture is that it shall 
not shock tho perceptions of nntoral appearances the 
cultirntcd perceptions, T mean If, as in many works of 
tho old masters, a group of figures standing out of doors is 
represented with in-door bgbts and shades upon it ; and if 
n spectator who has looked at Mature with such careless 
eyes that ho is unconscious of this incongruity, docs not 
bnro his attention distracted by it from tho composition or 
tho sentiment thU fact ij nothing to tho point Tho 
standard of judgment must bo that of tho obsorrant — not 
that of tho unobservant If wo may fitly tako tho rerdicta 
of those who cannot distinguish between truth and untruth 
in tho physioscopy of a pie to re, wo may fitly go farther, 
and mako our rorthoUa ideas conform to those of tho 
cottagor who puts on his mantel-shelf a gundily painted 
cast of a parrot, and aticks against bis wall a coloured print 
of tho Prodigal Son in blao-coet and yellow brooches.* 

In rejoinder to nil this, thoro will doubtless como 
from many tho question — ' How obout tho exports f how 
happens it that thoy, who are tho most competent 
judges, applaud theso tamo works of which yon speak 
so disrespectfully f” 

My first reply is that wore tho truth known, tho question 
I TtELu# tin Dew word fait wed, bectw* there tiiiti do word 
ujut*«iT* at qU (how traits la * pletar* which concern the phyrie»l 
sppemaoes of the object* ty looted. Under " ph jsto#cof>> N I proj^e 
to Inslode the rendering of the phene*™*™ of li nea r pc of serisl 

pci ycotlrs, of light and thsd* and of ooloar la so fir u It Is dttermi 
cot by srttiiio ctdee, bet by tutor'll coodl lions — r / thst of wslers* affected 
bj the sky th* clouds, and the bottom. Tb* conception th* sentiment, the 
v&uijXJiIUon, lbs ipiculoc may sam* or iH of them b* good In i plot nr* 
of which the phyikwoopy In *cme or *H of its cta nsn U , Is Lad \ indWci 
r*r*a. Tb* chareetsristic# lncloded In lb* oc* riuujj are *ntlr*ly separate 
from thaw Indnd*d In th* other j and there needs ■ word by wixkb tb* 
distinction msy be fcj*i™jod wllhorrt drcamlocuHno. 


18 
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•would be less unhesitatingly put; for by no means all 
experts tknk wbat they are supposed to think. As there 
is a religious orthodoxy so is there an aesthetic orthodoxy $ 
and dissent from the last, hire dissent from the first, 
brings on the dissenter the reprobation of the majority, 
which usually includes all who are in power. Hence it 
results that many ai Lists especially when young and afraid 
of offending the authorities refrain from saying that which 
they secretly believe respecting traditional reputations As 
I can testify, there are those among them who do not join 
m the chorus of applause commonly given to the painters 
of past times, but who know that their aesthetic heterodoxies, 
if uttered, would make enemies When, however, they 
have reason to think that what they say will not bring on 
them the penalties of heresy, they express opinions quite 
unlike those they are assumed to hold. 

My second reply is that, so long as the professed approval 
of ar Lists is unaccompanied by adoption of the practices of 
those approved, it goes for little Imitation is said to be 
the smeerest form of flatteiy or rather, it should be, not 
of flattery, but of admiration; and there are many traits of 
the old masters perfectly easy to imitate, which artists 
would imitate if they really admired them Let us again 
choose illustrations from hght and shade Tn the great 
majority of cases, ancient pamterB represented shadows by 
different gradations of black making a tacit assumption 
like that made by eveiy boy when he begins to draw. But 
modern painters do not follow this lead Though the 
artist of our day may not have foimed for himself the 
generalization that a place into which the direct hght 
cannot fall, being one into which the indirect and usually 
diffused, hght falls, must have the average colour of this 
diffused hght (often qualified by the special lights re- 
flected from particular objects near at hand), and that 
therefore a shadow may be of any colour according 
to circumstances, yet his empirical knowledge of this 
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truth make* him studion It avoid tho error which hit 
prrdrcetror commonly fell Into Tnkr another ease An 
o^amptlon qailf naturally mndr at the ( ut rt la that 
rurface* which tv treat from the light mn t in rrlmting 
become mere deeply aha Ird j and, in conformity with this 
nA»utnption we cmallr see in old painting* that while the 
crater part* of shad<*ws nr© crnparnUtrlr foint the parts 
rcraolc from fhnr edgt-s art* rand© rrry dark— ft c« n trust 
which imx.1 harp existed c nginally, and cannot harp 
revolted from eg© Ha now a*dajs tmlj ft tiro habitually 
does tins The instructed man knows that thr interior part 
of a shndow often no darker than it a extenor part is 
under eotne* condition* rrrn lc* dark than the part near 
Its ; end he rarrlj find* tho condition* s-icb as coll 
upon him to represent the intenor fort of tbeshalowby 
an opaque black Once rr.orr there is tho kindred mistake 
dual m old |iamting» that cnrrrd surface* m of limb* 
where they arr shown as turning awaj from tho general 
light, ere bnbitnnUy not shown m baring the limiting parti 
of their retreating inrf aces lighted op bp radiations from 
objects behind as thoj in mo«t cases ore but in modern 
paintings tbe«o reflected light* nr© put in, and a true 
appearance of roundnes* ti giren 

Thai, ns 1 raj, in respect of romo most conspicuous traits, 
easily Imitated, tho nriuit of our time carefnllj avoids 
doing n* tho ancient artist did ; and such being tho case, 
hU eulogies, if ho utters them do not go for mnch “When 
wo haTo to choose between tho ©ndenc© dented from 
words nnd tho evidence dented from deeds wo may fitly 
prefer tho ©ndenc© donted from deeds * 

Concerning what I did nnd mw daring the rest of my 
tonr, I need toy hat littlo Those who havo not seen Italy 

Tb« opt (frn* of MTml yt U to whom I tun inbmllUd la proof tb* 
lui gulax t \> uJom of djisfnt from enjTtnl opinion, »how that I un not 
wilbont th« lympstby of usm who ourt b* rrgsrioA u corn jw Uni 
Ao E.A, writrtr— Art swatenn often wra to mi qolu difl In thtlr 
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have read about it The subject has been so well worn by 
generations of travellers that it is threadbare 

My journey from Rome to Florence, like my journey 
from Naples to Rome, of course gave me impressions of 
Italian scenery There was much to be admired, joined 
to something with which to be disappointed While the 
colouring of the shy and clouds and the hills on the 
horizon was more brilliant than any I had before seen, the 
surfaces near at hand were generally unattractive being 
nearly always so ill covered with vegetation that the soil was 
everywhere visible between the leaves of the plants and 

worship of old art, simply because it t» old, without any reference to its 
merit either of conception or execution. But this worship is so deeply 
rooted, and so much esteemed ‘ the right thing ’ that any reformation in our 
own time is almost hopeless Is it not The Autocrat of the Breakfast table 
who says that * the mind of a bigoted person is like the pupil of the eye, the 
more light you throw into it, the more it contracts An A R A , m whose 
opinion the works of the old masters should be judged in connexion with the 
sentiments, ideas, and perceptions, of their respective tunes, and not from 
our point of view, prooeeds thus — “ Row I have said what I had to say in 
vindication of the old masters, but I believe that what you have said against 
them is calculated to do immured good, for no subject exists that has hitherto 
been set forth to the world by persons so ignorant, so affected, or so impotent 
as the scribbling cntios of the last generation ” Another A R A , who says 
of certain ancient artists that “ with all their faults we oan Bee the hand of 
genius,” also Bays of what I have Wntten above that he hopes it “ will help 
to Btop some of the nonsense promulgated by the Kuglers and others As 
for your ontioisms on fact I thmk all artists will agree.” 

[While the foregoing note was standing m type there appeared in the 
Magazine of Art for July, 1888, a paper by Sir John Millais called “ Thoughts 
on Our Art of to-day,” containing the following significant utterances — “ To 
eay that the old alone is good betrays great laok of judgment and is an ingrati- 
tude to the living Ability and talent are more abundant than ever , hut in 
forming an opinion of them the critic falls mto two great errors the first, in 
forgetting that the form and demandB of Art have changed and expanded with 
the advance of time , and the seoond, m failing — unconsciously, of course — to 
judge of the great works of the past, with which he compares those of the 
present, in a fair and proper manner He makes no allowances for the 
charm of mutilation or the fasoination of decay Time and varnish are 
two of the greatest of old masters, and their merits and virtues are too often 
attributed by critics — I do not of course allude to the professional art-ontics 
—to the painters of the piotures they have toned and mellowed ”J 
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the blades of grass I felt inclined to say of Italy, that 
it is a land of beautiful distances and ugly foregrounds 

Florence I saw very incompletely i staying there, a a I 
did, only a weok From tho collections of pointings I 
derived more pleasure than from those in Rome which 
consist so largely of mere rubbish I observed however, 
when going through those of the Pitti Palace and the 
Ufflxj that some of the works I chiefly admired were by 
painters whose Tinraes wero unfamiliar to me another 
manifestation, I suppose, of my habitual nonconformity 
Bat ns I say I garo mad equate attention to the attrac- 
tions of the place and its neighbourhood — did not even 
visit Fiosole. I was companion! esa and impatient. Going 
alone frum chnroh to gallery and from gaDory to church 
had become woonsomo and, disappointed as I was in the 
hoped for benefits to hoalth I was anxious to get home 

Leaving Florence about the end of tho first woolc in 
April, while it was still very cold, and spending half a 
day at Pisa, I went by night steamer from 6pessia to 
Genoa. Two days wero agreeably spent there for the 
caty, like other Italian cubes, has an individuality which 
gives it interest Thenoe I proceeded to Turin, which was 
not attractive enough to detain me more than a day A 
railway journey to the Mont Gems, and a journey by night 
over the Pass, partly by diligence and partly by sledge 
(for the tunnel was not yet made), brought me in an 
nrhnnsted state to Ohambery, where I remained a day and 
a half to recruit. Ending the next day at Medoo and the 
day after that at Pans, I reach od home without further 
stoppage having been absent about sir weeks 

What I thought and felt about this expedition and its 
results, may best be told by quoting a letter on the subject 
written to my American fnend on May 3 It ran as follows ■ — 

“I 0»nnrH mj thii my hope* that i Jcraruej through Italy Troqld put m* 
Into vorkfng ord*r nro rwlUed. I cuu b*ak no b*tt«r than I wont in 
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fact m some respects not so well I have, however, been improving very 
considerably during the last week , especially m sleeping, which is my great 
difficulty Indeed I now feel pretty sangmne that with tolerable care I Bhall 
shortly get into my usual state 

“Thanks for your reminder about my visit to America I fear, however, 
there is no prospeot of my soon responding to your wish My recent experi- 
ence has given me very conclusive proof that with my irritable nervous 
system, I am quite nnfit for travelling I was greatly exhausted by my 
journey to Marseilles, although I stopped a night at Pans and a night at 
Lyons My voyage to Naples did me further damage Sleep was quite out 
of the question What little I got during these nights, I owed to morphia 
And during the last three weeks of my stay abroad, a leading subjeot of 
thought with me was, how I should get home agam with the least amount of 
injury — which was the shortest route, and how it might best be broken into 
short stages After this experience you will see that it is out of the question 
for me to commit myself to a ten or twelve days voyage, or to such railway 
joumeyB as travelling through the TJ S would involve If I should ever 
again get into a normal state, which does not seem very probable, I may 
decide differently , but while I remain as I am I must give up the idea of 
extensive journeys 

“A further reason for thus deciding is that, quite apart from fatigue, I find 
the penalties of travelling greater than the pleasures In early days I had a 
considerable appetite for sight-seemg , but now-a-days my appetite is soon 
satiated especially aB, not looking at things through the spectacles of 
authority, I often find but little to admire where the world admires, or 
professes to admire, a great deal. The ohief pleasure I get in travelling 
I get from fine scenery , and of thiH there is plenty to be had without 
leaving Great Britain ” 

It should "be added, however, that in this case, as in 
many cases, a benefit not appreciable during the journey 
itself began to be appreciable after it was over One may 
figuratively express the results of such experiences by 
Baying that after being hardly need for a time, the system 
is put upon its good behaviour and goes on better. 
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DEVELOPING THE PSYCHOLOGY 

1808— 70 2EL 47—60 

Hr daily efforts for somo foar months bofore tho Itaimn 
tour put narrated, had been expended on the “Data of 
Psychology ” — tho first division of the treatise In its 
developed form. With this I straggled to make some 
prog <us notwithstanding my norvuus relapse, and to that 
end, os already described, took Mr Dan can with mo to 
tho rnoquot court, and alternated bo tween dictation and 
games. 

Some of my friends hare uxpjossod surprise that I 
should bo able to carry on my work by dictation and 
others have expressed surprise that I should bo able to 
interrupt a course of thought, for the purpose of taking 
exercise and then resume it. ' I do not think properly 
until I take pen in hand,” said one of them ' and I am at 
a loes to understand how you can reel off your ideas to an 
anmnnensu ” Another described himself as unable to 
boar interruption when onoe he got his thoughts bent to 
a subject. 

The solution is much simpler than at first appears. In 
an early chapter (VoL L p. 399) I deecnbed the way in 
which my conceptions on this or that subject developed 
themselves. I said that my method was not that of sitting 
down to a problem, and polling over it till I came to 
uoxno conclusion, but was that of lotting my ideas about it 
slowly take shape. This prooees usually went on for years. 
A* the time approached when the conception had to be set 
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forth, it was of course more frequently dwelt upon The 
divisions of it gradually made tliemselves clear; and 
presently a scheme of chapters was arranged Then each 
chapter, as I came near to it, fell more or less completely 
mto sections, and eventually, "before writing a section, the 
ideas to he set down in it assumed tolerable distinctness 
Thus the essential part of the work the thinking was 
done before-hand ; and the process of wilting or dictating 
became simply that of putting into words the thoughts 
already elaborated It was therefore easy to take up the 
thread when broken, and to any idea that had been set down, 
30m the idea already internally arranged to follow it. I 
felt no such difficulty as is doubtless felt by those who 
evolve their ideas while wntmg, and who, if interrupted, 
lose their hold on thoughts which are just rising 
into consciousness 

.And here, while comparing these two modes of compo- 
sition, I see that the contrast explains some traits of style 
respectively accompanying them Setting forth ideas 
already reached is accompanied by but little emotion, 
whereas evolving ideas from moment to moment, while 
wnting, inevitably causes exaltation of feebng. Tn the 
one case there is calmness ; m the other there is fervour 
But calmness is not favourable to strong and vivid foims of 
expression, whereas feivour prompts picturesque phrases, 
and vigorous metaphors The telling expressions used by 
my Iiiend "who says he does not think to purpose until he 
gets pen in hand, have often raised my envy . It is doubt- 
less tiue that for purposes of philosophy, clearness rather 
than strength is the desideratnm But for writing of a 
not strictly philosophical or scientific kind, one may 
fitly desire to use those modes of embodying thoughts 
which result from emotion and are calculated to 
excite emotion 

Resuming the thread of my narrative, I have to add 
that when, after partially recovering from the effects of 
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my Italian tear, I recommenced work, I reverted Co tbn 
alternation of exercise nnd dictation — substituting rowing 
for racquets The pari of tho Eerpentmo nbovo tho bndgo 
is within 10 minntes wollc of Queen's Gardens and here, 
on fino morning* in May and Jane, nnd again in tho 
Autumn, I passed two or throo honr* (be shrubbery orcr- 
hanging (ho water on tho west bank, affording convenient 
■bolters under which to moor tho boat whilo dictating 

My journey Co tho farthest point Sooth X had hitherto 
reached, rraa followed, three months later, by a journey 
which earned mo to tho northernmort point of my various 
excursions. In July 1 went m far os Snthcrlnndsbiro jn 
search of fishing, and stayed for a week at Inrerann at 
tho mouth of tho Shin Bat tho long drought of that 
summer continued, and I camo away disappointed 

On my way back I bethought mo of Inveroran, a place 
between Tyndrum and Glen coo, where thoro was salmon 
fishing freo to nil staying nt tho hotel Common senso 
had told mo that free salmon fishing must bo bad salmon 
fishing, but common sense had misled me Common sense, 
which would roject os monstrously absurd tho etatomeni 
that a whnlo is more nearly nkm to a man than to a shark, 
alwayi proceeds upon tho assumption that tho insides of 
things are just what tho outsides might lead yon to oxpecfc, 
whereas, not uncommonly, realities sro unKko appearances. 
Bo it proved »t InvcroTun , owing to ciri.ii instances which 
no longer exist. A lottor to Lott, wntton thonoo on Aug 
18, most hero bo quotod— 

‘'Tem wn quit* right la yrrar ep’ttk’n gtfen to O Holme, a beat my 
itinSlng for Darby If they would pa j raj and glTa ma a ial±rj 

Into lb* bargain, 1 would not go into parliament, I oodd not do my pi -at 
work and parliamentary work too l and my work I bold to b* by far 

tha moat Important. Same day If a oorutlioanoj ibotjd ask ma to beo&ua 
a Candida t« r 1 mean to gtr* them (and tha pnhllo) a b! t of my m l i) H u 
to tha rdaifr* rahiaa of tboaa who ^ pobjlo opt In tha Houaa of 
Common*, md tho** who mould public option by book*. 

How about our rxcunkm ? What do you aay to a fortnight In North 
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Yorkshire ? It ■would be now to both of us, and they say there is very fine 
soenery there We could meet there conveniently on my way south, and 
might diverge into the Lake district if we did not like it 
“As you did not come up to be my gueBt in London at Xmas or Easter, I 
propose that you make amonds by coming to be my guest m Yorkshire, or 
wherever else we go 

“I have had some capital fishing since tho wet weather Bet m — far better 
than I looked for ” 

Many years elapsed before there occurred an opportunity 
for carrying into effect the intention expressed m the first 
of the foregoing paragraphs. It did eventually occur, 
however, and I then fulfilled the intention. My appre- 
hension was that general reprobation would fall on me 
in consequence, but, to my surprise, there came general 
approbation. I suspect that a chief cause for this was 
that the tone of the House of Commons was already 
undergoing that degradation which has since become 
so conspicuous 

The proposal made in the second paragiaph was presently 
earned out My fnend and I met at Harrogate, and, taking 
rail to Tlkley, walked the first day thence to Bolton Abbey, 
where we lingered till the bats were flying about m the 
evening Something more than a week was spent in our 
subsequent ramble ascending the valley of the VVharfe to 
Nettle well ; from there over to Middleham; up W ensleydale 
to Hawes , down the valley of the Eden to Appleby , over 
the moors or fells to High Force on the Tees , down the 
course of that river to Darlington, and thence to York, 
where we parted for our respective homes. 

I have not yet mentioned the fact that, for some years, 
the Leweses had been residing at The Priory, North Bank 
The distance from Queen’s Gardens is but a mile , and tins 
proximity conduced to more frequent intercourse There 
arose a standing engagement to go and lunch with them 
whenever I found it convement The motive for the arrange- 
ment was m part that we might have opportunities for 
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oonvu **bons, enjoyed on both sides, which were impractic- 
able during their Bunday-aftcrnoon assemblies. 

I am led to name bore this established usage because 
my return from Scotland this year must have been the 
occasion for one of those witticism* which George Eliot 
sometimes uttered. I had, as commonly happened after an 
interval of absence, been giving an account of my doings 
and, among other thmgB, had laughingly described the dis- 
may caused m two fishermen at Invcroran by the success of 
my heterodox flies. This led to an inquiry concerning 
the nature of my heterodoxy I explained that I did not 
boh eve in the supposed cm Leal powers of salmon and sea- 
trout, but held that if one of them, being hungry, saw some- 
thing it took for a fly, it would nse , and that consequently 
my aim was to malro the beet average representation of an 
insect burning on the surface of the water “Yes,” sho 
said, “you have such a passion for generalising you even 
fitfh with a generalisation.” 

This referenoe to her good things reminds mo of one 
which Lewes told me she hod uttered at the expense of 
Dr A , a friend of theirs who was remarkable for his 
tendency to dissent from whatever opinion another uttered. 
After a conversation m which he had repeatedly displayed 
this tendency, she said to him, Dr A how is it that you 
always take yuur colour from your oompanyf” "I t-ekn 
my colour Lum my oompanyf” he oxnl aimed — “What do 
you mean 7” "Yes,” she replied, 1 the opposite colour ” 

Our talk if not verjr often enlivened by witticisms, 
always contained a mixture of the gay with the grave good 
stonee and a little badinage breaking our discussions which 
were generally quite harmonious for there were but few 
points on whioh we diungreed. Then after luncheon came 
a walk, usually in Regent’s Park, m which I joined another 
hour of interesting oonTui nation being the aoooznpamm nut. 


Though they mu© partial adherents of If. Oomta my 
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friends did not display mucli respect for the object winch 
be would have us worship Reverence for humanity m the 
abstract seemed, in them, to go along with irreverence 
for it in the concrete Pew of these occasions I have 
described, passed without comment from them on the un- 
mtelkgence daily displayed by men now m maintain mg 
so absurd a curriculum of education (which they reprobated 
just as much as I did), now m the follies of legislation, 
which continually repeat, with but small differences, the 
follies of the past, now in the irrationalities of social habits 
I have myself often startled people by the paradox that 
man bind go right only when they have tried all possible 
ways of going wiong intending it, of course, to be taken 
not quite literally. Of late, however, I have obseivud 
sundry cases in which, mstead of going beyond the fact, it 
falls short of it cases in which, having found the right, 
people dehberately desert it for the wrong They do this 
even m simple household usages, where a binall modicum 
of sense might have been expected to prevent them A 
generation ago salt-cellars were made of convenient shapes 
oither ellipses or elongated parallelograms the advantage 
bemg that the salt-spoon, placed lengthwise, remained in 
its place But, for some time past, fashion has dictated 
circular salt-cellars, on the edges of which the salt- 
spoon will not remain without skilful balancing it falls 
on the cloth Table-implements afford another example 
In my boyhood a jug was made of a form at once convenient 
and graceful The body of the j’ug had a shape deviating 
but little from a sphere, and therefore had the advantage 
that however the jng was inclined the surface of the 
contained liquid had, for a considerable time, nearly the 
same area, so that, with increasing inclination, pouring 
out went on at a tolerably nrnfoim ra.te The spout, too, 
was sufficiently large, and of such shape thatitwould deliver 
either a small or a large quantity without waste And then, 

within the limits of convenience, the outline of jug and 
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handle admitted of nutnorons olegnnt combinations of 
oorres. Now, howovor, tho provnilmg—indeod nlraost 
muvorsal — form of jog in uso, is a frustum or a cono, with 
a miniature tpaat It combines all possible) defects. 
IVhrn anything l£ko foil, it is impossible to poor oot a 
•mall quantity without part of tbo liquid trickling down 
beneath tbo ipoot and o larger quantity cannot boponred 
oat wilhont exceeding tbo limits of the spent and running 
over on eaoh sido of it. If tbo jng is half empty thotilting 
most bo con tinned for a long time beforo any liquid comes, 
and then when it doescomo, it comes with a rmh bccanso 
it» snrfaco has now bocomo so largo that a small inclination 
d Olivers a great deal. To all which add that tho nhnjio is 
as ugly a ono as can well bo hit upon. Still moro extra 
ordinary 1» tho folly of a chango mado in nnotbor utonsil of 
daily nso Till within these fow years, on extinguisher had 
universally tho form of a hollow eono Nothing conia bo 
bettor It would fit any oandla it went down upon it until 
it was arrortod by the melted odgo of the cnndlo ; nnd it 
then formod a chamber in whiob tho smote was shut „p 
and tho wok preserved Irum damage Now, howoror, wo 
moot with oxtingnishors mado m tho form of n hollow 
oyhnder with a hemispherical eni TVhen one is pnt o n n 
oandlo (if it wfli go over it at oil) it descends nnti] tho 
henosphenod end squashes tho wick into tho melted oom 
position i tho result bemg that when, next day, tho ox 
tmgmsher is tokonofi, tho wiot imbeddod in tho solidified 
composition, cannot be lighted withont difilrultT Horo 
thro, are thiea of the oommonest household appliances’ 

nJnT' 0f ™ hch *“** 1x1011 doliborutoly abandoned 
ana Dad forma adopted. 

One reason why good things thus fail to hold thoir 
M OT0S IW> ™ U y oam » to my knowledge 
satisfaction a Wd 
P 0 " 6 ”" wsry desirable trait It is 
oapaoions, stable, checks evaporation, keeps out the dust 
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and allows the depth of the dip to he adjusted to a nicety. 
I recommended it to some friends, and tried to buy samples 
to send them None of the stationers of whom I inquired 
lmew anything about it. At length I went to the wholesale 
producer, Perry; and it was only because his people had 
some old stock remaining that I obtained it even there, for 
they had ceased to make it I asked the manager why 
things which, when they came in, were recognized as 
eminently good, disappeared again why the stationers 
did not keep them “ Oh ! Sir,” he replied, ec when our 
travellers go ronnd, the stationers, after a short time, 
wdl not take them. f W e had some of these last year/ 
they say f show us your novelties/ Always the cry for 
something fresh ” If we go behind this, it is clear 
that the stationer wants the last new things, because 
his customers want them, and that they buy them 
without thinking whether they are better or worse than the 
old thmgB. Thus ai tides in every way admirable are 
actually expelled from the market ! And then the insane 
love of change shown m such cases, we find accompanied 
by an insane resistance to change m other cases I W here 
cogent reasons for giving up established usages are mani- 
fest to eveiy one, people persist in them, and where 
there is every reason for adhering to what they have got, 
they are eager for something else ! 

But I am getting too discursive. Let me return 
to fin account of my domgs in the days which were 
now passmg 

On preparing to do this I suddenly find that I am 
promising more than I can perform. Of incidents during 
the remaining part of this year and the early part of the 
next, my memoiy contains no traces, and on referring to 
letters I find scarcely anything to help me -One solitary 
fact of significance is named in a letter to Thurmans dated 
19 Sept , and this is of more interest to me than to the 
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reader — tho fact,namcly,that another of my books had boon 
taken m hand by a French translator making three that 
wore simultaneously in progress Nothing more worth 
mention occur* before tho lGlh of March 180D Then comci 
a letter containing tho following passage * — 

u OerUIn]y ih# UHlr* otf [a tin American iiln of my boob lut yrxr li 
tomewlut trotfiptcWd. Tb» IHolyyy mi thf K<cni tilUcm of 7*irtl 
THtdfln onuol hir* rttnrnrt to bm Um sort of lb* lUtrcfyp* pUle4 j 
•o tfut thru fix I am rather out of poekrt by th» Attrrleaa odJUccM than a 
fiiMx by lima. Ilteeas odd, too, that wlthantocrr*Kdmnnt*fcf rrtomr* 
an nJe, Ibi rilcra ibcmld bo math let* ImtevI of on eh man, I nppo** It 
nnnt b« tiieo M proof th*l thi publlo itU&Ucm flifi wbxo 11 you nf 
nothin* h am b«a done to ixdU It 

“It t», ho^nii i •‘rtnmJtUjfy fi«i for tm Uut I Lin nolonjtr aoy n»K*o 
to oaxnplila thii pcblio ipprtdilioo hero b *o much lm Uuo It b In 
Anurfci. Tbi r*l (inn WtVMa Q» t*o b coir vxry iecbjrtly i i rwA 
I^jt jnr my nit pmfll from tb« sib of boobs (If* ring out th* roUcripUcm 
tar tin sorbl) *u eoaildmbly men thin doable tint which th« icoudut 
shows to btiTi rwnltod from the American alct Bo you must not In fntnn 
miki Wj oompirisoni b*l*oai thi Amman uj TryU h pobUcs to the db- 
idiintigi of tho l»U*r " 

I thonld havo said, how over, that tho two trunu compared 
did not measure tho number* of books sold , unco my profit 
per copy from sale* in England is donblo that yioldod by 
salon in America Bearing in mind, too, that tho retail prico 
per copy in America is somowhnt lowor, it would seem 
that the numbers sold in tho two countries respectively did 
not diflor mu oh. 

Doubtless tho inoreosod sales in England wore largely 
hue 'co "tne energeao action takon by my hrionS* 
Huxley, Tyndall, Lnbbock, and Busk, in 180Qj and to tho 
consequent attention drawn to my books — an attention 
which was doubtless Increased when statements about tho 
American testimonial were made public hero Lot me add 
that from this time forth I had no adverse circumstance* to 
contend with. The remnindor of my hfo- voyage was 
through smooth waters 

No memories were raised by doming upon the following 
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sentence in a letter written on 14 April 1869* “Though 
"better, I am still not well, and am leaving town to-day for 
a short ramhle in the country.” But for a letter wxifcten on 
June 25, 1 should have failed to identify the occasion as one 
on which I went first to Oxford (whence, before twenty-four 
hours had passed, I fled to escape invitations) , then walked 
to Blenheim, where I rambled about the park, and slept at 
Woodstock , and on subsequent days went through Evesham 
to Tewkesbury, and into the country beyond The passage 
which recalled these incidents was the following : 

“ The most striking fact, perhaps, ib that which came to my knowledge 
when at Oxford lately. To my amazement I found that First Principles and 
the Principles of Biology are being used as text-books there, and questions for 
examination papers taken from them Dr BoHeston stopped a Btudent and 
aBked him, m my presence, whether he had entered on my books yet. He 
replied that he was just about to commence them.” 

This passage I quote not so much for its intrinsic interest 
as because it introduces the statement of an anomalous 
fact University College, London, was founded for the 
purpose of giving an n-p sectarian education, free from the 
ecclesiastical influences which pervade Oxford and Cam- 
bridge , and, by implication, it was to be the home of a liberal 
theology tinged even with rationalism, if the opinions of 
its leading spirits indicated anything. Hence there might 
have been expected a sympathetic reception to books of an 
advanced kind, embodying what may be called a naturalistic 
philosophy as distinguished from a super-naturakstio 
philosophy But while, in the head-quarters of orthodoxy, 
my books were being used as text-books, they were not 
used at the place which, by contrast, might almost be called 
the head-quarters of heterodoxy. More than this W hile 
at Oxford the authorities put them before the students, at 
University College they were not even included in the 
Library Nay more than this even. Requests made by 
the students that one of them might be put in the Library 
received no attention Two years after the foregoing 
extract was written, Dr. Bastian shewed me, m the book 
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kept for the purpose, two requisitions for Firtt PnnnpUj, 
ono of thorn doted December 1BC9 and signed by ten 
stndonts, and tho other dated March 1870, also signed by 
ton students, and marked “third tuna" all three, ns it 
seems, haying been ignorod by tho Council , for tho hook 
wm not In the Library In September 1871 

How many thing* there are contrary to common renrol 
I hare already named ono in this chapter, and hero 
is another 

A lottcr received during this abt on co from London recall* 
an incident which muit ho hero montiemod — tho formation 
of tho Motnphysicol Society Tho loiter wna from Sir John 
Lnhbock, asking whether I vrould becomo a membor 
The Society was to hare, ho said, a somewhat rcmnrknblo 
character j for iU members woro to ho men of tho most 
diverse opinions, from Homan Catholics like Cardinal 
Manning dt tho ono extromo, to n gnostics like Huxley nnd 
Tyndall at tho other axtromo, nnd everything rma to bo an 
open question, oven to tho enstenco of a doity i original 
intentions which wero, I heliovo, fairly woll carried out 
I deohupd to join for tho reason that too ranch norvuus 
expenditure would have resulted Evorj attondnneo would 
have entailed a sleepless night j and I did not think that 
any benefit to bo derived would havo been worth purchase 
by this penalty i involving loss of my small working powor 
next day After tho body was constituted I wo* again 
requested to join and to attend tho first mooting, hut 
though Mr Knowles, the secretary, through whom tho 
request came, named, as a special reason for assenting, tho 
foot that the first paper to bo road was ono by Mr Riohnrd 
Hutton, attacking my theory of tho genesis of tho moral 
sentiments, I persisted in my resolution. 

Beyond those named above, various distinguished mon 
joined the Society — Mr Gladstone, Mr Tennyson (who, 
with Mr Knowlea I behove, had started the idea), the 

14 
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Bev. James Martmeau, Sir J. F. Stephen, Dean Stanley 
&c &c. At each meeting a paper hy some member, which 
bad been prmted and circulated, was discussed. Several 
years subsequently, during an after-dinner conversation m 
which the proceedings were described as remarkably 
harmonious, a renewed suggestion was made by Mr 
Knowles that I should join. After refeiring to the state- 
ment mode that many of the members had so little 
thought in common that they slid by one another without 
grapphng, I remarked that Mr. Knowles had better not 
press me, since most likely were 1 one of them X should 
insist on grappling, and that possibly the proceedings 
would cease to be so kaimonious. A dozen years or so 
brought the Society to an end. Most of the topics of chief 
interest had been discussed, and no results produced, save 
perhaps a certain liberalization in the estimates foimed 
by the members of one another’s views. No further results 
being promised, and the excitement of novelty having 
ceased, the attendance flagged and the Society dissolved 

I now come upon an incident of which the interest is 
more than personal an incident, indeed, of which the 
impersonal interest is great ; since it concerns the correction 
of a grave error in recent History, and the rectification of 
international feeling. It may be most conveniently intro- 
duced by an extract from a letter three years earher in 
date, which I have reserved for quotation here, as being 
relevant to the transaction which now took place. W nting 
to Yonmans on March 2nd 1866, I said*- 

“ I recently met Mr [Moncare] Conway, whose papers in the Fortnightly 
have been doing good servioe here, and have impressed me in his favour 
much more than when I first saw him I took the opportunity of suggesting 
to him to do what I have very much wanted to see done, towards correcting 
the impressions of Amenoans respecting the original feeling of the English 
when the war broke- out, and which, as yon have heard me say, was quite 
different from what is supposed m the United States Mr. Conway’s 
residence in England had, I found, enlightened him on the matter He was 
quite aware that the original feeling here was that which I have described to 
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yon i and that It wu changed aJ I told you. Hs said that ha had b#an 
thtnVfng of jFihlf*Mng acme thing in Ao^ra, giring the result of hii 
experience hare, towards rectifying AmarWri ^ Tqti Dot ha agraed 
thattn»t»«d of gbinghU own fan p^c^iona, ft would bo beat to take the ocurae 
I nirrurl namely to giro, in the order of their dates, extracts from tha leading 
English periodicals, showing what tha fooling Grigoriy was and how It 
gradually hmgM and what were the adrua* influorto— that changed it 
I hop# ho will m a in the InWrtirm wh i o h ha e*pi« ^ of < I g in 
Amurlft a pamphlet oonl hilng thia evidence.” 

Either Mr Oonway did not cany out his expressed 
intention, or hs did it with bnt little suooeas for the £11 
fe#4mg m the United States not only contained, bnt 
bocame oxaoerbatocL During the early part of 1869, the 
utfceranceH of the American press against England were 
violent and I feared that aomefhmg more than a war of 
words might ensue Knowing that the belief current m 
Amenca was entirely untrue I thought it very desirable 
that some attempt should bo made to rectify it, and after 
to] ting the matter over with the Leweses, who encouraged 
me to take the step I contemplated, I drew up a letter for 
publication in one of the New York papers, giving the 
mdijfrpa table facts. With it I sent the following private 
letter* to Tollmans, dated May 22 

" Tbs «■" i*nying long lstter though sddi J to you persooaJly is of 
uutuW frrt»nd#d far pnhH^Hrm. Whan ycra ha ye road it, X think you will 
agrsewiih ms that the facts It mwrtafn should not any longer ram ah’ phVtktwii 
to your rtjLLuUyuifin. 

I must leans you to eamnnmVito it to such of tha New Tork dally papers 
as may bs tha fltwt medium. I find the Trihem referxad to as the bitterest 
of them all sgaimt n j? nd and I roppoaa that tome d IftVwWy might W* 
arias if you took It there. Or else, in oth ar respects, tha TrOnau would seam 
the most desirable. I suppose sfanuH oaous pnMIrwtton in mare than one, 

would not be 

I do not know what may be the result of ths pnbHcttton of this Uttar cm 
my W" 1 1 r^UHcma with tha American public. But, if It should be 
injurious, I am Mutant to baaj tha Injury 

In due time there came a reply explaining that the 
publication had been delayed unto he had laid before 
mo the reasons for withdrawing my letter Among other 
things he said ■ — 

11 1 read your Uttar Intended for pnhH^tion with soma >ui^xUe and with 
an uoheeititfnf ccnricrtkm that it would be unwise to print it But as you 

14* 
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seemed to think the ease both clear and urgent, I at once complied with your 
request and took it to the Tribune You were quite in error in anticipating 
difficulty there , when I named to them its subject and author they ordered 
it to be set up at once By a singular coincidence, both Fiske and Roberts 
happened to be in town, and I met them in the evening at the Century Club 
with Vaux, Holt, and Prompelly — all friends and co-workers I handed the 
proof to Fiske, who looked over it and exclaimed ‘ What doea thiBmean? 
Surely Mr Spencer is’nt going to pubhsh this ! ’ All the others read it and 
they were all of the same mind As for the subject of the letter, they were 
indifferent and agreed, first, that if you had been here at any time when the 
question was agitating the American mmd and had been disposed to enter 
into the subject, you would not have taken it up in that way , and second, if 
you were here now, you would not dream of touching it at all, as it is a dead 
subjeot with us But their decided expressions of the unwisdom of the 
publication had reference to your position and influence, which would be 
damaged by it seriously, and, granting that you had a perfeot nght to 
sacrifice them if you thought it best, they were of opinion that you ought not to 
embarass your friends in the way that the publication would embarass them ” 

Eventually, and with a good deal of reluctance, I assented 
to tlie withdrawal; as witness the following extract from a 
letter dated June 25. 

“ Taking into consideration all that you tell me, I conolude that it will be 
best not to publish the letter It is somewhat vexmg to have bestowed so 
muoh trouble to no purpose , and I cannot but regret that the facts which the 
letter contains should continue nnknown to the American publio As, 
however, the occasion which prompted me to write the letter has passed by, 
and as, indeed, the expressions of your press seem to have misled us here 
respecting the state of Amenoan opinion, I yield to the representations you 
make Of course I have no wish to damage my position with the Amenoan 
public, and I should be very sorry to embarrass my American friends If you 
have no use for the proof of the letter, you may as well send it to me, as I 
should like to preserve it ” 

Though not published at that time, the letter was 
published some years after, when more pacific sentiments 
prevailed. Even then, however, the statements contained in 
it, conclusive though they were, and impossible as it was to 
invalidate them, were treated with but small respect. How 
constantly one is misled by the assnmption that incon- 
testable proofs will change men^s opinions! Where there 
exist strong prepossessions, no amonntof evidence produces 
any effect. 

This letter, as eventually published in the New York 
Tribune , I reproduce in Appendrx B , feelmg that unless 
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it obtains somowhoro a permanent placo tho history of our 
relations with America will be vitiated by a permanent 
error of a serious kind. 

Shortly before the dose of the London season, I wrote 
to John Uoll on some mnttor whioh I forget, and, referring 
to my approaching departure for Scotland, suggested, more 
in jest than in earnest, that if he would join me I would 
initiate him in salmon fishing The following passage 
I rum his reply refers to this offer 

w llj nrarcUrOTi (Uo^ioluUfaa »ra «nnfla«d to tbo T«grlxbli Tor Id. I taka 
as groat a lFght in tho pujault of planta as yoa do In of M^mnn, and 
And it an »rr«n«nt tno^nthr to extroiaa. Indaed I Attribute tho good htrllh 
I am fortunate to hare, rary mtt h to my graai Iot* for mA.ti.dM, and 

far That I think tbs moat healthy fnrm of It, T*U+ng n 

Having in boyhood had Little or no experience of the 
ordinary boyish sports, Mill had a somewhat erroneous 
conception of them. Hence the inappropriate nso of the 
word ‘murderous j * as though the gratification were axolu 
sively in killing Bat I quite agree in the implied objection 
he makes to pursuits that inflict pam. Though so fond of 
fishing as a boy my dislike to witnessing the struggles of 
dying fish becoming o Lunger as I grew older had the 
result that between 21 and 85 I never fished at all. It was 
only because on being prompted to try the experiment at 
the latter age I found fibbing bo admirable a sedative, serv 
mg so completely to prevent thmVmg that I took to it again, 
and afterwards deliberately pursued it with a view to health. 
Nothing else served so well to rest my brain and fit it for 
resumption of work 

Of my doings m Scotland during the Autumn, the 
following letter to Lott dated Oban, Aug 11th, says 
nearly as mnoh as is needful • — 

u If yon ha<l bean at llbtrtj a T*ak or a fortnight ago it Toold hare baaa 
all right, hot aa It happen* It la all « ufla — along Tfth « j thief alae alnoo 
I left town. 

I hara boea In Bootland a nunth Iaat Saturday— ahMy at Xn*Tuat»n, 
waiting lor Nhlng Tfbioli tha dry TraUjar would not latmahaia. I got only 
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two salmon Last Friday I left in disgust before I had intended , for I 
meant to stay there till I joined the SmithB, -who had left me to fix my own 
time. They were to leave town at the beginning of this month , and I wrote 
from Inveroran saying I would be with them on the 11th (to-day) Bat 
Bince my arrival here I learn that they have not reaohed Ardtormsh yeti 
So here I have to kick my heels again However they will probably arrive 
to-day, and I may possibly join them before the end of the week 
"After I leave them, sometime early m September, I have promised to join 
the Busks, who have taken a house at Taynuilt , so you see I am fixed I am 
very sony your holiday was not earlier ” 

My fishing tins year derived a special interest from tie 
trial of a new fishing rod, or rather, a fishing rod with a 
new kmd of joint Of conrse it was not in my nature to 
rest content with that which I found in use, if it had any 
manifest defects , and both the forms of joint in use were 
seriously defective the simple splice-joint entailed much 
trouble, and the socket-joint was heavy, and had sundry 
inconveniences The form of joint which I devised in 
place of them proved satisfactory , and having borne the 
tests to which it was submitted, I eventually published an 
account of it in the Meld some time m January 1871 
This letter is leproduced in Appendix F. 

Aird’ s Bay House, taken by the Busks for the autumn, 
is on the shore of Loch Etive about a mile from Taynuilt, 
and, leaving Ardtormsh towards the middle of September, 

I there joined them 

Those who have seen Loch Etive only from the railway, 
or from the high road which skirts it, know little of its 
beauties. These he in the part beyond Ben Cruachan, and 
with the exception of Loch Houm, Scotland has nothing 
at once so grand and beautiful. Boating excursions on this 
secluded portion, with rambles and picmcs on its shores, 
filled a pleasant ten days. An island beyond the feny was 
at that time frequented by seals, which it was interesting to 
watch through an opera glass Then on the sheltered and 
smooth water there were sometimes reflections more splendid 
than I ever saw elsewhero whole sides of Ben Cruachan 
and his neighbours being vividly mirrored. A n excursion 
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mad© to Loch A wo is linked to my othor memories by a 
natural history observation made there. Tho wators -were 
swarming with the Voltox globator, which I had never seen 
before and have never aeon since 

After September 22, when I got baok home, the first 
trace of any break in my daily routine occurs in a letter 
dated February 25, 1870, and this is but an m significant 
trace. Describing myself os " a martyr to indigestion and 
consequent very bad sloeping," I speak of a forthcoming 
remedial excursion for a few days with Lewes "We went 
round the south of the Isle of Wight. Hovr often it 
happens that extremely smnll things dwell in one's memory, 
when great ones disappear Nothing remain* with mo of 
this excursion save two trivialities tho one that we playod 
billiards at Vontnor, tho other that, when sitting down to 
dinner at Freshwater, I made Lowes laugh by exclaiming — 

Dear me these are very largo chops for such a small 
i Bland.” And here, with this remark about the survival of 
trivialities in one’s memory, I may join the remark that 
with me any tendency towards fncotiouaness is the result of 
temporary elation either, as in this case caused by pleasur- 
able health-giving change, or, more commonly by meeting 
old friends. Habitually I observed that, on seeing the 
Lotte after a long interval, I was apt to give vent to some 
witticisms during the first hour or two, and then they 
became rare. 

To Tonmans on March 9 I wrote a letter of whioh 
some paragraphs moat be quoted • — 

“Very nnfuiUmstely for me, though p*rhap* fortunately far Ur 

Dnnoan hu been eppednted P rof li e rr of Logia tSa el Hadras j end leave* 
me far Tndte pome etc mb henoe. II vffl be a very difficult thing for 
me to find anyone to undertake and carry on *SW«ntly the work he ha* been 
doing In preparing el "*fled and tabulated materials far the iYiacfyles of 
Soctobff 

I remember yon t-Ch>g me that in Ameriaa, then are plenty who would 
gladly undertake the poet which Hr Duncan fill* and that bo far from 
baring to pay a •ecretaiy I might, if I peered, pat up the poet to armtf 
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and accept the highest bidder Without entertaining any such droll notion, 

I am led to mfer from this statement of yours, that I might perhaps be more 
likely to find with you, than over here, Borne competent man who would 
render me the required services in return for the very moderate Balary I 
oan afford ” . . 

“I had a pleasant surprise this morning It came in the shape of an Essay 
on Longevity by E Bay Eankester, one of the rising young biologists It 
turned out to be an avowed corollary from the Principles of Biology, to whioh, 
as the author says, it might form an additional chapter But the pleasant 
surprise is this, that the prize was offered, and adjudged to this essay of Mr 
Eankester, by the University of Oxford Fanoy the Oxford authorities giving 
a public endorsement to the doctrine of Evolution I ” 

The loss of TVfir Don can created great inconvenience. 
When he joined me, the understanding was that he would 
continue until the work undertaken by him was finished. 
But I could not, under the circumstances above indicated, 
hold him to his bargain. He was engaged; and some little 
time before this date, had intimated to me his intention of 
marrying, narrow as his means were To have let him 
do so foolish a thing, while also giving np a promising 
career, was out of the question , and therefore, though 
he expressed his willingness to abide by our agreement, I 
released him He promised to go on with the work m India 
as fast as his professional duties allowed, and he loyally 
fulfilled this promise finishing the division he was engaged 
upon without further remuneration 

The next passage in the correspondence which seems 
worth quoting, is dated 26 April . 

“I regretted very much to hear of your having been so unwell I have 
long feared that, like many others who are anxious to diffuse a knowledge of 
the laws of health, yon would yourself have to suffer from continuously dis- 
regarding them As I sometimes say jokingly to Huxley, a prop os of his 
transgressions, we ought to erase the proverb — “Experience makes fools 
wise,” and wnte in place of it — 11 Experience does not even make wise men 
wise " I hope, at any rate, that henceforth you will not so lavishly expend 
your energies for the benefit of others, taking no care of yourself 

II hn the forthcoming number of The Fortnightly you will find an article of 
mine on “ The Origin of Animal Worship ” You will at first perhaps wonder 
why I suspended my ordinary work to write it I did so because it lies in 
the line of my future work, and because I saw that the matters with whioh it 
deals are now being so much studied, that if I waited until I got to the Sociology 
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I ihoukl probably b* fcmtaflet! by sons crai who b»d meuwUlt tnchtd tb* 
nun cotrclaifotL Th* artleb will Inteml joa both M • farther UlnitnHon of 
Erohtkm, »nd tlfO »* by implicit ion wether he*Ty U«w to comnt beHif^." 

This articlo was dictated whilo I 'vm boating on tlio 
Regent's Park water, and my amanuensis was n youth 
whoso namo I cannot recall, but who a fow years ago, 
wrote mo a lotter from tho East with tho signature 
Baron , tolling mo how ho had prospered oven to tho 
attainment of a btlo (in what way ho did not say), and 
then reminding mo that ho had written tho above-named 
essay to my dictation. 

Of my lifo between Soptomber I8GP and July 1870, 
there is nothing moro to record than is contained in tho 
above quotations and comments 

An old manor homo called Tho Argocd abont four 
miles below Monmouth on tho banka of tho TVyo bnt 
high abovo tho stream, hod boon for some yearn in tho 
possession of my friend Potter who had bought it, with tho 
surrounding lands, as a sanatorium for his children tho 
climate of Standish being rein nag Hero in July, 1870 I 
went with him and two of his daughters. During a pleasant 
ten dayB there occurred a droll incident. Tin torn had to bo 
seen; and ono fine day boatmen from Monmouth took tho 
young ladies and myself down the nvor The moon 
light ofFoots on tho rums of tho Abboy are said to bo vory 
fine and, filling tho intervening tamo by going on to tho 
Wyndchllo wo west to tho Abbey in the craning Thorn 
we waited and waited, wondering how it was that tho 
moon made no sign, and frequently glancing with 
impatience towards the grvve through which wo expected 
to see its light Presently the mystery was explain od It 
rose above the trees m a state of eclipse I There was a 
laugh at my expense for it was supposed that I interested 
m all scienoe should of oourse have known that an 
eclipse was abont to take place I am reminded of a 
kindred supposition on the part of the head waiter at tho 
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Athenaeum, who sometimes, when the addition of the 
dinner hill was called in question, smiled at an error made 
by a mathematical friend of mine * being surprised that 
a distinguished mathematician should err m his figures. 
The truth is that wide grasp of the general is not 
necessarily connected with great aptitude for the special 
After a day at Monmouth, pleasantly varied by a visit 
to Raglan Castle, a Sunday at Hereford, some of which 
was passed an the enjoyment of Cathedral musio, and days 
and parts of days at Ludlow, and Shrewsbury, I joined 
the Lotts at Llanfairfechan, on the north coast of W ales. 
A fortnight spent there has among its remembrances 
the rush down to the station every morning to get papers 
with the last news of the Franco-German war, which had 
just commenced a war of which the issues were so 
immense that one could not but watch its stages with 
breathless interest Sir Wilbam Gull and Sir James Paget 
(not at that time bearing the titles they now have) were 
staying at Peumaenmawr, near at hand, and one of my 
pleasant recollections is of a drive to the Penrhyu slate 
quarnes, m which they kindly invited me to join them a 
good deal of scientific talk bemg the accompaniment 
I had never seen Ireland , and when my friends left for 
Derby, I was prompted, partly by this consciousness and 
partly by the desire for the good salmon-fishmg which 
I heard was to be had at Balhna, to take my departure for 
Holyhead and Dublin But as a drought, which then 
persisted, extended over Ireland; and as the style of living, 
not very satisfactoiy even m Dublin, threatened to be 
unsatisfactory at Ballma , my resolution was abandoned 
Taking tram to Belfast and steamer to Glasgow, I presently 
found myself at Tuveroran. Thence after a time I returned 
to London 

\ 

hobday however , cr 
which was half holiday 


This did not end my An turn n 
rather, there followed it something! 
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ami half a kind of etnlnTmt which toll* cm me ft* much 
as work The Dntndi AMOoallon met at iiimTWKd in 
September, nnd Ilaxlrr wn* President Of cootie 1 went 
Hero to do what little toward* thr *octv«.* cf the mrr'ing 
might bo done liy adding me to the n '■mbly On thu 
as cm other occasion* when ft member of the X Club pre- 
sided, the gathering bad a concntnitAnl pln«mre resulting 
from the quasi-domestic firrnngrirrnls made All bpoUt* 
of tho \ who came, usually bringing their wiTrt, took 
t» suite of room* at the chief hotel and united their forces 
tho Iirclwcn of tho party being inerentrtl by extending 
hospitalities to di*lmgui«hed members of the Ai ociatim 
not belonging to the group 

Donating from the ordinary course, which wm to give a 
lutnmnry of scientific progrCM, tho presidential nddrm 
dealt with tbo subject of spontaneous generation jail then 
much discussed, nnd gnro nn ncconnt of the dissipation 
of tho onco-nmroranl belief in it There resulted a con 
t rovers y which gave special animation to the Biological 
Section Strangely enough thcro wrro so mo biologriU 
who thought that their experiments verified tho old belief 
nnd forthor thought thnt tho genornl doctnne of FTOlntion 
received support from thorn. But, bad tho alleged facts 
been established, evolutionists would haTO been porplexed 
by them. That microscopic forms ns much differentiated 
m structure as those dr sen bed, should haro been spon 
tancoujly generated wonJd haro been at variance with their 
doctnne which implies that tho earliest linng things 
must havo been, if not absolutely struct nrol css, jet with no 
more structure than is implied by somo scarcely appreciable 
difference between outside and inside Moreover, it has 
bH along been manifest to tho philosophic biologist, that no 
experiments which in tho matonnls nsod, pro- suppose (ho 
cm ten co of organic matter, cun throw any light on 
tho genesis of orgnnio forms. "Whilo believing that such 
genesis originally took place natnrally, under conditions 
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which, no longer exist, they find no evidence that it takes 
place now, and do not believe that it is likely to take 
place now And here, let me add, we have an illustration 
of the truth that the veritably scientific man will not 
accept evidence which, though plausible, is open to doubt; 
even when it supports an hypothesis he accepts 

Before the meeting was over, Professor Tyndall and I 
departed for the lakes. Sunday morning found us rambling 
along the shore of Windermere on the way to Bydal 
Mount Thence we proceeded to G-rasmere, and then, 
after dining, took a boat to the base of Loughngg A 
climb took us to the top and we descended to Ambleside. 
But a day’s walking and talking with Tyndall, who gets 
me into discussion, proved too much. A wietched night, 
followed by the fear of more such days, prompted a flight 
back to Town. 

And now the close of the year brought the completion of 
the first volume of the developed Psychology Commenced 
at the end of 1867, this volume was published m December 
1870 Til health must, I suppose, be debited with a large 
part of the delay. Certainly the long time taken over the 
work could not have arisen from any distaste for it. 
Contrariwise, several feelings united m making me enjoy 
the resumption of this topic which I had dealt with m 
1854-5 

At that date, as already pointed out, an evolutionary 
view of Mind was foreign to the ideas of the time, and voted 
absurd the result of setting it forth being pecuniary loss 
and a good deal of reprobation Naturally, therefore, after 
the publication of The Ongvn of Species had caused the 
current of public opinion to set the other way, a more 
sympathetic reception was to be counted upon for the 
doctrine of mental evolution in its elaborated form 

Chief, however, was the pleasure of elaborating lti giving 
completeness to the theory by bmkbng its outworks and 
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fiTImg up laeunn Hero, aa before, recognition of the fact 
tha t the Data and the Induction* had to bo set forth before 
proceeding to tho work of construction led to interesting 
results. The general views contained in these first and 
second divisions would never havo boon reached had it not 
been for the inquiry- — What ore tho main facts of structure 
and function which Biology hands on to Psychology; and 
what are tho general truths which mental phenomena 
present, considered opart from any theory respecting their 
ongm f Then at tho closo of tho volume, in the division 
ontitlod "Physical Synthesis/' there had to bo set forth 
the theory namod in the preface to the first edition as being 
for suvural raisons withhold. This was an interesting 
piooo of work, and though it has sinoe boon shown me 
that, under both its physical and its physiological aspoct* 
the theory, in tho form there given to it,mnnot be sustained, 
yet, as I hopo sometime to prove, the needful qualifications 
may be rnn<?n without invalidating the cardinal principle 

I was about to say that the reception of the volume most 
havo been tepid, smoe it has left no recollection whatever 
but on looking through correspond on oe I find a still hotter 
cause for the absence of all reooDeotion. A letter to my 
publisher, dated 19 December says : — 

“ Tin policy of not brain* copies for rrrtrw which we adopted in the 
cua of the Moand mlnm* of tha Bioiofy and the edition of First 

JYt»oi>Ir*,*Uww iowaD that wi will aoo tone it. I find, an rntnlnlng tin 
tooounis, that sbsoa the adoption of this policy tin tala of my hi* 

about doubled. I do not suppoaa that th* aJ»m* of ml T*adtng critW*m 
ha m had much to do with this I though, at I hara laant from (hair own lipa, 
aoma read an hara bean <L4au«J for y*an from looking at my books by tha 
ernmaons Lu*u "" of them thay had gsfrwwd from i n l aw a But thfa 
large iocreaaa of aala may at any rata, ba ta ke n u tTfd«n' , « (hat (ha ooorsa 
■doptad ia not datrfnwritaL 

We wDl tharatoe aa+ibli b ft aa a pnrmman^nila. Do not aand oat eoplaa 
of this first Tolrmw of (ba P» fasfri* of Fifth dopy now ppMkhed, to any of 
(ha periodicals — dally weekly rnnrrthlj w quarterly And lat whaiarw 
work* I pablUh hsraaftsr ba afmnrrly withheld. 

Now or fa tima to com* V“ for miaw may 00“*toT»«ny ba appHad far. 
To matt Kith applications, p^Sa ksap this latter; and lat a copy of it U sent 
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by way of answer This will show that the refusal is not exceptional but 
general ” 

Subsequent resumption of tlie ordinary habit was not due 
to any change of belief respecting the policy of this course, 
but was due to a cause which I cannot here indicate with- 
out forestalling matters. It will become apparent hereafter. 



CHAPTER XL VIII 


FINISHING THE PS l CIIOLOQY 
1870-72 JEL 50-52 

With the ending of the first volume of tho Prytbalogy 
and the beginning of the second, a now land of mental 
action was commenced. "While tho first volnme or, to 
speak stnotly, the constructive part of it is a yn the bo, tho 
seoond volume ia onolytio Tho process of taking to pieces 
onr intellectual fabno and the products of its notions, tinbl 
tho ultimate components are reaohod, had now to bo under- 
taken and among other things, it had to bo shown that 
tho structure of Mind, as ascertained in this way, corresponds 
with its structure as ascertained by traoing up its auccessivo 
stages of development. 

Was this nTmnge an ngreeable one T I think I may 
say that it was. Not, indeed, intrinsically, but simply as 
involving another form of intellectual activity And here, 
as being relevant to the question whether I liked beat the 
synthetao or the analytic mode of thought I may say 
something about my intellectual tendencies in relation to 
the two A few years ago I saw it remarked that there 
appeared to be m me equal proclivities towards analysis 
and towards synthesis. Up to that tone I had mpposed 
myself to he alone m the recognition of this trait. 

It is a trait which will, I think be manifest to anyone 
who looks into the evidano© furnished by my books While 
on the one hand, they betray a great liking for drawing 
deductions and building them up into a coherent whole ; 
on the other hand they betray a great liking for ernmming 
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the premises on winch a set of deductions is raised, for the 
purpose of seeing what assumptions are involved m them, 
and what are the deeper truths into which such assumptions 
are resolvable. There is shown an evident dissatisfaction 
with proximate principles, and a restlessness until ultimate 
principles have been reached, at the same that there is 
shown a desire to see how the most complex phenomeua 
are to be interpreted as workings out of these ultimate 
principles It is, I think, to the balance of these two 
tendencies that the character of the work done is mainly 
ascnbable 

Much scope for further exercise of the analytic faculty 
was not afforded by Part VI (Special Analysis). But with 
arrival at Part VII (General Analysis) there came the 
occasion for expanding and completing the conception first 
briefly and crudely set forth in the ce Universal Postulate, 55 
published m 1853, and further developed m the first edition 
of the Principles of Psychology in 1855 To this division, 
and the divisions succeeding it, my limited energies were 
chiefly devoted during the period covered by this chapter. 

Already I have hinted that a great change in the routine 
of my life followed my election into the Athenaeum Club, 
and what there is to say about it I may as well say here. 

My place of abode was, in several ways, desirable in 
position Its proximity to Kensington Gardens made more 
constant than it might else have been, a morning’ s walk 
of half an hour before beginning work. Then when, some- 
thmg like an hour after luncheon, came the walk into Town, 
my route lay over grass and under trees nearly all the way : 
through Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park, and the Green 
Park, so that I could reach the Club -without more than a 
quarter of a mile upon pavement Once at the Club, a 
miscellaneous process of killing time commenced Having 
already glanced through The Times after breakfast, the 
mevi s-room did not detain me, save on Saturdays when 
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somo of the wcoUy periodicals, not found In tho othor rooms 
had to bo looked at. Commonly somo littlo time spent In 
tho drawing room in glancing through tho content* o! tho 
Monthly Magaxinea and Qanrlorly Itonows skipping most 
articles and dipping into a low I rarely read ono through 
Then come the now books, of which tho chief woro obtained 
from Mttdio for tho convenience of members who wished, 
somo to read them and otbors to soo what thoy woro about. 
I was usually ono of tho latter class. Biographies, histories, 
and tho like, I commonly passed over without opening thorn. 
Books of travel had an attraction for mo, and 1 glanced 
through them with an oyo to materials for my work. 
Passage* telling mo of tho institutions, beliefs cliaroctors, 
usages &c. of tho uncivilixcd I not unfroquontlj copied. 
Of course all works treating on thta or tho other branch of 
Science, as well as thoao which dealt with philosophical 
questions, special or gonorul, including those on Thoology 
wore looked into. To observe tho current of opinion was 
one motive, and another motive was to mako mysolf 
aoqnaintod with the criticism? passed on my own nows 
whioh I not unfroquently found objects of attack. Novola 
were temptations to be resisted for I daro not expend on 
them tho needful amount of reading power Once in a 
year perhaps, I treated myself to ono and then I had to 
get through it in a doxen or moro instalments. 

There was a further occupation which filled a considor 
able space. Flaying billiards became "my custom always 
of the afternoon. I found it a very doslrnblo way of 
pojwing the tame preventing thinking and excluding tho 
temptation to road. Those who confess to billiard-playing 
commonly make somo kind of Mouse. Oban go of occu 
paUon is needful, they say or it is alleged that the gamo 
entails a certain amount of beneficial exerdso. It most 
not be suppoeed that the benefits I have just named ore 
similarly meant os excuses. It suffloes for mo that I like 
billiards, and the attainment of tho pleasure given I regard 
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as a sufficient motive. I have for a long time deliberately 
set my face against that asceticism which makes it an 
offence to do a thing for the pleasure of doing it j and have 
habitually contended that, so long as no injury is inflicted 
on others, nor any ulterior injury on self, and so long as 
the various duties of life have been discharged, the pursuit 
of pleasure for its own sake is perfectly legitimate and 
requires no apology The opposite view is nothing else 
than a remote sequence of the old devil-worship of the 
barbarian, who sought to please his god by inflicting pains 
on himself, and believed his god would be angiy if he 
made himself happy. 

Beyond these habitual occupations at the Club there 
were chattings with my old friends, most of whom were 
membeis, and less frequent conversations with Iiiends 
newly made, for I am slow to make fresh friendships 
And then as the evening was approaching there was the 
walk back to Queen’s Gardens, bringing me there in time 
for dinner at 7, which was followed by such miscellaneous 
ways of passmg the time without excitement as were . 
available Thus passed my ordinary days 

The close of 1870, and the first four months of 1871, 
furnish no incidents calling for mention Such quotable 
passages as occur in correspondence concern other persons 
mways which make it undesirable to repioduce them one 
only excepted, which will come more conveniently in a 
future chapter The first letter from which I may here 
fitly extract, is one dated 11th' May. 

" It ih also pleasant news to me that you ate likely to come over shortly 
W hat time m June are you likely to come ? I shall probably be away for a 
fortnight during the latter half of June, but shall be in town during July 
“ About a week ago, I received the French translation of First Principle* 

It contains an introduction by Dr Cazelles whioh is admirably done, and is 
perfectly fitted to give the uninitiated a general preliminary conception It 
is jnst the thing of which I have long felt the need , and it could not have 
been bettor supplied than by a sympathetic Frenchman A translation of it 
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tmuld U {tnnnutly tfmeeatU ; bot I cannot wall bar* it made here 1 Lira 
ordered a copj from Parii and will forward It to jou u *000 at it cornea.** 

Of tho two foregoing paragraphs tho first introduces n 
matter of considerable general interest At tho tamo it 
was written I did not know that wbteh 1 soon nftorrrards 
learned — tho moti\o of my American fnend in coming 
ovor Ho was fertilo in useful projects, and tho project 
which now occupied his thoughts was ono in pursuance of 
which English, American, French, German, and other 
authors, who undertook to write works of a certain class, 
should, by agreement among tho publuhors in their 
respcctiro countries Jiaro certain specified rntos of profit 
secured to thorn in ail theso countries. I gladly did all 
that I was nblo in furtherance of his schemo Ono stop 
taken wan to giro him a loltor of introduction which should 
sorro to facilitate his negotiations with author* and pub- 
lisher* over boro This it will bo not amiss to quoto in full. 

Mr PUI Touxixe. u 4 July 1871. 

I im da Iron* to do til that ii poulblt to extend nod MtabUeh tb« urut< 
menla yon arw m Vingwith Engliih aothOil erren*.^u©ati which practically 
amount to international copyright 

Haring for the hut tan jrun benefited to greatly by tbo arrangement* yoa 
bar* mad* with the Appleton* on my behalf, which bar* pot morn footing 
U good a* that of lb* American author I har* the beat pewit la rea*oo* for 
fhin H g that tho internal* of Eogllah author* will bo rubaerrod fa a rtry 
hupuUnl degree by tbo me"** of Iba nrgr^i which you bar* ecme 
OT*r her* to cany ocL Variona of my friend a, who hara reaped 

pc l ry and other ad rentage* from tha contract* yoa bar# made for them 
wfll I am mt, eo ,n eU in thia exprrtalon of opinion. 

From the conTerralioc I had with lir Appleton whan ha waa bora recently 
it waa rr nlfot to taa that ha waa anxkxa to carry oot in hi* relations with 
other Eogllah author*. tho aama eq H hi# ayvtea from which I, and aoma 
other*, haTa gained. And now tha l ha ha* giren yoa fall pu eu to raakt 
engagement! in porraanoe of thia ayrtem, I think It eery dexirahl* that all 
abooid co-opera U. Standing to high at tha Apple loci do, alike in ica^oct 
to the character of the work* they pnMI fc and In the extent of their im*l a. 
It appeara to mo dear that thia lyitera wHeh they are adopting need* only to 
ba known and troderttood by Engllah author* to bo at oneo aooeptad by them. 

Pray make cm of thli letter In any way that will farther yonr negodiUtau, 
Ertr yuan doetrdy 

IIhieut Brexotn." 

Tbo movoment thus initiated waa ono which presently 

16 * 
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issued in “ The International Scientific Series,” of which 
more anon. 

I have said nothing of late concerning my social life m 
these days, and now that I recur to the topic, I find little 
to say 

I suppose it has been more from inclination than from 
principle that I have avoided acquaintanceships and culti- 
vated only friendships There is in me very little of the 
besom de parlor , and hence I do not care to talk with those 
m whom I feel no interest. Having neither professional 
interests to push, nor daughters to marry, and not canng 
to show Mrs Grimdy how many people I know, I have had 
no motive for multiplying social relations I have thus 
avoided the wearmess of “the social treadmill My oirole, 
limited to those whose natures are more or less atk active 
to me, has ever yielded me pleasure, and brought to me 
quite as much intercourse as I desired often too much, 
in fact 

Of special incidents belonging to social life which dwell 
in my memory two belong to this year. One of them was 
a water-party on the anniversary of the marriage of Mr, 
Leslie Stephen to the yonnger Miss Thackeray a paity 
including the elder Miss Thackeray (now Mrs Ritchie) 
whose nature, answering to her father’s estimate, some- 
times expressed its amiabilities m amusing ce verbal 
fireworks,” as I once heard a lady call them Some of 
the Huth family were of the party , and also a son and 
daughter of Sir William Grove Thames Litton was our 
picnicmg place , and taking again to our boats, which 
canaed us to Hampton Court, we there of course went 
the ronnd of the galleries Although I do not remember 
it, I doubtless seized the occasion for uttering heresies 
concerning Raphael’s cartoons 

A r, in foregoing chapters, I have implied snndry tastes 
and pursuits incongruous with the popular conception of 
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the philosopher, I shall not, I roppose, snrpruo tho reader 
by indicating another In October I Trent down for miho 
pheasant shooting to Wykchun.t — on estate in Sossex not 
long before purchased by Mr Henry Hulb and on which 
n few yearn Inter he built the palatial mansion now existing 
there Save once, at Ardtorntsb, when I nttcrly failed in 
black-cock shooting, I had not taken a gnn in hand Binco 
1 was 18 and now, thongh I was to my own extreme 
rurpmo, and to tho snrpn e of others, Tory successful tho 
rport gate me scarcely any pleasure I preferred hitting 
to missing, and that win about all I supposes it was that 
tho l-attw system, or whatever approaches to it, lack* tho 
chief clement* of the sportsman's pi ensure Essentially 
this, like tho pleasures accompanying many other activities, 
consists in justified sclf-estimntiou Do it in a feat of 
strength, or a gamo of physical or mental skill, or a wit 
combat tho satisfaction of success is caused by proved 
adequacy to tho occasion Consciousness of efficiency is nn 
accompaniment of every kind of achievement; and, nccom 
panying life- subserving activities of every kind, has roots 
ramtfjing everywhere Hence whatoror implies efficiency 
becomes a source of pleasure directly and simply if known 
to self only, and also indirectly and more complexly if 
known to others too In such a sport as cover-shooting 
with heritors, tho ofllcienoj is simply that of hitting a 
moving mark— divested of all thoso efficiencies which go 
along with tho successful pursuit of scattered birds in a 
wild stato Hen oo, except whoro there is a loro of killing 
for its own sake it yields but littlo pleasure 

In tho early months of 1871, suddenly passed away my 
admired and rnlnod fnond Mr Octavius Smith Thongh 
of good ago, he was constitutionally vigorous and might 
havo lived many yours hat for tho rosults of an ncoidont. 
He or amplified the truth that whoro great physical rigour 
and mental resonreo yiold daily oxporionco of offioionoy on 
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all occasions there is apt to be generated an excessive 
degree of courage Many years before be bad suffered 
serious damage from mcaution bence arising , and now, or 
rather a few years previously, an accident to which the 
same trait led, left a slight invisible lnjiny which obviously 
originated the malady that proved fatal Among my 
friends of the preceding generation his death made a great 
gap a gap impossible to be filled up 

The autumn of this year was passed m a miscellaneous 
way First came a short salmon-fishing expedition to 
Tuveroran Thence, when the British Association met 
about its usual date, I migrated to its place of meeting 
Edinburgh Tins time the prompting motive was not that 
of bemg present during the presidency of one of my 
Biends The motive was that of aiding Prof. Youmans 
in his project mentioned above Sundry steps were taken 
which conduced to its success Profs Huxley and Tyndall 
and myself were formed into a Committee to decide on 
books which should be admitted into the series, and 
whether, with this or that author, an engagement should be 
made to write one Sundry members of the Association 
were canvassed with the view of obtaining promises from 
them to conlubute volnmes connected with their special 
subjects the purpose being that each of such volumes 
should be one dealing with some part of a science capable 
of bemg cut out from the rest, and within the limits of 
which there had been recent developments of importance 
The consultations and negotiations went on favourably, and 
by the time that the meeting closed the soheme had taken 
definite shape and organisation 
A house at St Andrews had been taken by the Huxleys 
for the Autumn, and this led me to go over to an hotel 
there for two or three days. Two things only I remember 
the one that Huxley and I played together a game of 
golf, the only game I ever played, the other that, while 
sitting on the ohff watching some boys bathing, ure 
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marvelled over tho fact, seeming especially strnngo when 
they arc no longer disguised by clothes that human beings 
should dominate orcr nil other creatures and piny tho 
wonderful part they do on tho Earth 

On leaving St Andrew* I met in pursunneo of an 
agreement mndo nt Edinburgh, one whom I have not 
hitherto named — Dr n>r?t a special friend of Prof 
Tyndnll since their early day*. Originally engaged on tho 
Ordnnnco Snrrey, they left it for tho pnrposo of going 
together to tho University of Morbnrg whence after 
talcing their degree* they went to Qneenwood College os 
professors nnd whence, afterwards, thoy migrated to 
Eondon Tyndall to tho Hojal In*tilotion as Faraday’s 
assistant nnd presently his successor nnd Hirst to Uni 
versitv Collcgo ns Frofc**or of Mathematics which post 
ho held nnlil ho beenrno Deputy Hegistrar of tho University 
of London, on tho wny to hti nltimato position ns tho first 
Director of Studies nt tho ftoyal Naval Collcgo Greenwich 

Oar tonr into tho Weft Highlands proved in nil respects 
n success Days wero passed nt Oban, at Bollacholish and 
nt Fort William our *tay nt this last placo being vnnod by 
nn exploration of Glon Nevis up to its top where it becomes 
Swiss-liio in character Whilo nt Ban nano n dog-cart 
toolc us to Glon Boy, up which wo rambled to oxploro 
tho parallol road* and to discuss tho speculations respect- 
ing their origin. On our return south, I remember only 
tho sunny dny which gavo beauty to our walk along tho 
shore of Ixich Linnho from Baflachuluh to Appm. And then 
there camo a junction with our common fnonda tho Buiki, 
who had again taken Aird % Bay Honso on Loch Etivo. 

Two breaks m tho routino of my ordinary work occurred 
soon after I resumed it. Ono of thorn was entailed by tho 
scbome of my American fntmd, and tho other by a con 
trovorsy upon whioh I had to entor 

Arran gom cm ts for tho proposod " International Scientific 
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Senes” had to he made in France, and I agreed to go with 
Yomnans to Pans for the purpose of helping to establish 
them. He knew no French, and though my French was 
scrambling enough, it sufficed to give M. Bailh&re the 
needful explanations, and to make it manifest to him that 
it would be worth his while to become the French publisher 
for the Senes There was also formed a French Committee 
of judges, who should decide upon such works as French- 
men might propose; and various other matters were put m 
tram before he went on to Germany and I returned home. 

W hile still m Pans I entered upon the piece of contro- 
versial wntmg which Fate had just then devolved on me : 
Yonmans volrmteenng as amanuensis. The Fortnightly 
Review for November 1871 contained an aiticle by Prof. 
Huxley entitled “ Administrative Nihilism,” m which, 
cnticismg a view of mme respecting the limitation of 
State-frmctions, he put his objection in the forni of a 
question I could scarcely avoid giving an answer, for 
otherwise the implication would 'apparently have been that 
the question was unanswerable Commenced, as above 
stated, m Paris, and completed after my return to London, 
my reply appeared m the December number of the Foi t- 
mghtly , under the title of <( Speciakzed Administration.” 

This passage of aims was earned on in a perfectly ami- 
cable spirit, and left the relations between us nndiRturbed 

Before the close of the year came two occurrences 
of some interest, one of them leading to the other. The 
first is explained in the following letter to the Principal of 
St Andrews. 

DkahDb Ttolooh, “ 20£7i Novr 1871 

Only on Friday night did I hoar, and only on Saturday morning did I 
see, [in the Times'] that I had been nominated for the office of Reotor of 
St Andrews 

I regret that some intimation was not given to me beforehand that such 
a step was contemplated , because some trouble, and possibly some derange- 
ment of plans, might thuB have been prevented. 

To accept suoh a post, were I elected to it, would entail on me a Iobs of 
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Hnrrt which, though cot aeriou* to mot, would bo cerium to me, with m 7 
rery «m*11 amount of milking po cl My p ogreti with m y work, *Iow 
enough it the bett, ti inlcrroplod much more frequently then I Hk« i end 
I find myaelf compelled rigDTtmaJy to ncgatfre inch fnterrnptioci u 
in run t tmaroidahle. T h o ugh , In tb# petition which hunt of tb# St- 
Andrew’a itndenU wiib me to co. yj I might be of Kane little ierrice, yet I 
think I can render better terries by deToting the tame amount of intrgy to 
executing tha talk before rna. 

In uvurejlng to tho** who hart put forward my name the raqutat that 
tbay will withdraw it from the lilt, will yon be kind enough alao to *ay that 
I am much gratified by the lympathetio a^odat foa Implied by the uwurre 
thty hara f Vim 

Very truly yrmre, 

TI t Bniuiju* 

I may add that the studonts, signifying their disap- 
pointment at tho brae signified it afterrrorda still more 
by again asking me m March of tho next year tho 
preceding election haring proved invalid. Bat the reasons 
given for declining npon the first oocomon remained in 
force, and I again declined 

This incident m Nbvem^r initiated another before tho 
aloee of December There came an intimation conveyed 
through Professor Flint that the Senates contemplated 
conferring npon me an honorary degree As my reply 
contain* some general opinions respecting honorary 
degrees, which I think it desirable to put on record, 
I here give it in folL 

Rta, Dtcr 1B7L 

I panrvit but b* nnwh gratified by tha fact of which you inform me — 
that tha pi \ ■ of the Uni tad Oollaga of St. Andrew* hare m ntmnuaiy 
agreed to * enil to tha S*n tna of tha UuI cialty to omf«r upon ” ed* 

tha Degree of IiL_D Tha — Ww of thli mark of thffr iwtrUer*- 
tlon will hereafter gire roe pkaanre. 

Oartain oaorietlana which hare been long m whig op In me, reap" U m 
(he affect* of honorary tHlea , will, hu m I fear atand In the way of my 
aeoaptanoo of tha degree which tha Prof kindly ahcnld be 

wuifwi od upon mo. I hare oaroe to tb* ormclnwlrm that anch hrav-erwrj 
tlUea, whDa they aeem to be enocrnraganwmt# to tfltelWtual aehln muoul, do 
in reality iry thafr indirect fn^n»^nea, act a* d£aecnirag*Tm*wit«- 
M If, aoppoaing doe dbcrlmtnatinc w*re powdlde, man of much prom be 
r*u«i nl from a tuiwd body roeh m W of di#HnoHc*l a* would U* k 
attmtVm fr om the world at large, I can well frrTtgfn* that nob men would b* 
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gTeatly helped, and •would oftentimes be saved from sinking m their struggles 
with adverse oiroumstances m the midst of a society prepossessed in favour 
of known men. But there ordinarily comes no such aid until tho difficulties 
have been surmounted — supposing, that is, that they have not proved fatal 
“ Probably it will be Baid that becauso honorary titles do not commonly 
yield benefits so great as thoy might yield if given earlier, it does not there- 
fore follow that when given they are otherwise than bencfioinl I think, 
however, that if, instead of considering their direct effects on thoso older 
men who have received them, we consider their indirect effects on thoso 
youngor men who have not received them, we shall see that to thoso they 
become, praotically, an additional obstacle to bucccsb Always tho impedi- 
ments in tho way of one who, without authority, enters tho field of 
intellectual activity, in competition with those having established authorities, 
are sufficiently great The probability that he has nothing to say worth 
listening to, is so strong, that ho is almost certain to receive for a long time 
scarcely any of tho attention he may well dcscr\ e But this unavoidable 
difficulty is made artificially greater when, bearing no stamp of value, ho 
has for competitors thoso who, to tho advantages of known achievements, add 
the advantage of officially-stamped values The larger reading world, nnd 
the narrower critical world whioh loads it, aro greatly biassed by whatover 
bespeaks respectful consideration And if the presence of an honorary title 
gives this positive advantage to one bearing it, its absence mvolvcs a positivo 
disadvantage to one not bearing it 

“This conoluBion is not one renobod a prion, but it is one that porsonal 
experiences have forced upon me During a career of more than twenty 
years, most of which has been passed in willing books that entailed on mo 
euccessive losses, I bavo had many opportnmties of observing this artificial 
aid given by honorary titles to those who least needed aid, and the conse- 
quent artificial hindrance to thoso without titles who most needed aid And 
it has come to be an established belief with me that the ndvanoo of thought 
will be most furthered, when the only honours to be acquired by authors are 
those spontaneously yiolded to them by a public which is left to estimate 
their merits as woll as it can 

It would be a source of much regret to me if this response to the sympa- 
thetic recognition which the Professors of St Andrew’s imply by thoir 
proposed step, were interpreted as undervaluing the feeling shown by 
them But I hope that what I have said will make it clear that my 
course is one determined by a general principle, entirely without reference 
to the particular circumstances,” etc etc 

To save references to them m future chapters, I may add 
tere tliat on various kindred occasions I took tke like course 
assigning these and snudry other reasons for declining. 

A letter of 8th Jan 1872, saying (t I was better for my 
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excursion to tho Talo of ‘Wight/* rommds mo that tho 
Christmas wo ok of 1871 was spent m company with my 
friends Bask and Allman in milking and drmng round tho 
wrath coast from St. Helens to Yarmouth Of incidents 
during tho season of 1872, tho following oxtruots from 
correspondence givo flomo traces. The first is dated 
2nd Fob 

11 H»*ekd ■ uiUtsnt, ot vhem he rp«h highly s Dr Tetter hsi trader 
Ukeo to truuUU Fint Principle* snd propoee* eiUmnrdi to tr*" ^ i the 
Biol* rf sad the Prycholoyf It «eem« tint Brockhsa* hedUle* tbcral 
tmdtrUkdnf the jrablialkm but Ilscckd ipctli u though there vfll be no 
difflcnlty In Aiding mother pablliher If Brockhsai iboald not ehorlly 
agree We had an X dinner lait night at which Lowe ni onr 

gnaeL He take* an intelligent Interest In scientific mi tiers.” 

Corrcspondonco also recalls tho fact that whon over hero 
in 1871 my American publisher, Mr Appleton, had askod 
me to sit for a portrait to bo painted for him, and presented 
to some institution in Now York City As ho left mo 
to choose the artist, I assented , nnd somo progress was 
made during the Autumn A lettor of 8th April 1873 
Bays — 

u The ymtralt ho been *' nfllrtp Itm tip to th* p r ese nt thna. Since his 
duixi from Bpafn, Bui b *j» has had scarlet few in his house. I am going 
to day to giro him a sitting ” 

My reasons for fixing on Mr J B Burgess were two 
One was that he was not a professed portrait painter my 
impression being that he would feel more interest, and 
take more pains than on artist who had made portrait 
painting hia business The other was that he had shown 
a remarkable power of rendering expression. A picture 
of his, entitled 1 Bravo Toro exhibited in the Royal 
Academy some years before, and representing spectators at 
a Spanish bull fight, had greatly struck me by its truthful 
and varied representations of character and emotion No 
picture by an old master which I have seen or heard of 
exhibits this kind of success m anything like as great 
degree. His artist friends told Mr Burgess that success 
of this kind was not to be aimed at — was not an element 
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in high, art To me it seems, contrariwise, that such 
success is the highest I know a novelist, slrilful in 
devising plots, who holds that a good story is the thing, 
if not of sole importance, still of chief importance, m 
fiction , and who accords small praise to characterization, 
and the delineation of those lights and shades of thought 
and feelmg which give individuality components that 
are, in fact, the flowers to which the story is hut the stem. 
I would as soon believe him as I would believe these 
artists who pooh-pooh the vivid poitrayal of moral 
natures and states of mind in the faces of the personages 
they represent 

“1 have been away at Boulogne,” says a letter of 
June 12, and now that I meet with this sentence, I 
remember that my old engineering friend. Loch, whose 
name has for a long time disappeared from the record, was 
staying there with his Wife and family, and that to join 
him was the motive for going. He and I renewed our 
habit of early years, and took connliy rambleB inland and 
along the coast. One of them left a permanent impression. 
We passed a wayside sknne, at the foot of which were 
numerous offerings, each burned of two bits of lath nailed 
one across the other The sight suggested to me the 
behaviour of an intelligent and amiable retriever, a great 
pet at Ardtomish. On coming up to salute one after a few 
hours 5 or a day’s absence, wagging her tail and drawing 
back her lips so as to simulate a gunning smile, she would 
* seek around to find a stick, or a bit of paper, or a dead 
/ leaf, and bring it in her mouth so expressing her desire 
to propitiate The dead leaf or bit of paper was symbolic, 
m much the same way as was the valueless cross. 
Probably, in respect of sincerity of feelmg, the advantage 
was on the side of the reli iever 

Though I had arranged to go abroad with friends for 
my autumn holiday, yet my habit of visiting Scotland 
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annually was too strong to bo resisted Tho beginning of 
August found mo at TnynuHt, whoro I 'wont for somo salmon 
fibbing m tho Awo But the woatbor was dry, tho nvor 
low, tho days bright, nnd after a wool, of disappointments 
I returned 

An excursion to Switzerland with Mr and Mrs. Busk 
nnd their dnughtors shortly followed After bnof pauses at 
Cologno, Hoidolborg, nnd Borno wo mndo our way to 
MtLrren where a week or perhaps mono was spent in fnco of 
tho Jungfrau nnd tho Sflbcrhorn No moro on this occasion 
than on tho first, did I find Switzerland physically benefi 
cial On noithor occasion did I oxponenco tho invigoration 
which many feel, nnd Mttrron wns positively enervating 

Thero is much yot to bo learnt respecting tho ofTocts of 
ntmosphorio conditions It eooma to mo that it is with 
theso as according to a physician I quoted somo dutanco 
back, it is with drugs coses provo that nndor dtfTorent 
conditions they may produce crpposito offects. Oortniely, 
tho air of groat altitudes whioh is exhilarating to some, is 
dopiwwmg to others I was not alono in feeling the ill 
effects of Mtirren. Two of tho ladies furnished dear 
proofs of onfooblemont. Evidently that stato of exhaustion 
whioh tho mnfiod air of very high mountains causes 
in all begins to bo folt by a few on loVor mountains. 
The decrease of atmospheno pressure aooompanying an 
ascent of 0000 feet, produces on tho rospiratory process 
offects which, not manifest m some, are conspicuous in 
others May it not be that two factors whioh oomo into play 
work, by their ]omt actions di verso results in diverse 
constitutions T Diminished atmosphono pressure causes 
augmented exhalation from the skm and InngB water 
turns into vapour more rapidly One of the consequences 
is that the currents of liquids through the tissues are 
aooelemted, ohango of matter is furthered and exaltation 
of energy results. At the same time the charge of oxygon 
which the blood oontnms ia lessened, and greater action of 
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fclie Inngs is required to compensate for tins. If the lrmgs 
are well developed, a small amount of extra activity 
enables them to meet the requirement, and then the benefit 
if a more rapid evaporation of water is felt If, contrari- 
wise, the respiratoiy system is below par, then more is lost 
by decreased oxygenation than is gained by increased 
evaporation 

While the heights of Switzerland were not favourable to 
me, neither were the depths Our descent to Grmdelwald 
was not followed by any lmpiovement, but rather the 
contrary. After a few days it became evident that I 
must escape into the open countiy. Bidding good-bye to 
my friends, I made my way to Yevay, and after a few days 
at St Evian les Bams, and a few others at Geneva, I 
reached home a week before the end of September. 


Hot long after my return was published Mr. Darwin’s 
work on The Expression of the Emotions As my acknow- 
ledgment of the copy he was good enough to send me 
contains some expressions of opinion concerning a point on 

which we differed, it may be not amiRs to quote it here. 

DFAn DAiwra, « Nov mhiim 

I have delayed, somewhat longer than I intended, acknowledging the 
copy o your new volume, whioh you have been kind enough to send me I 
de ayed partly m the hope of being able to read more of it before wntmg 
to you, but my reading powers are so small, and they aro at present so 
much employed m getting up materials for work m hand, that I have been 

JL 6 66 ° n far Wlth lt 1 have > however, read quite enough to see 

what an immense mass of evidence you have brought to bear m proof of 
your propositions 

‘‘ I wiU comment only on one point on which I see you differ from me , 

Mr an ^ 10n mtisic &l expression, m respect of which yon quote 

Mr Litchfield I think if you would trace up the genesis of melody 
beginning with the oadences of slightly emotional speech and passing through 
* * a , Ve ’ T y ° U T, ' oul,i Bee melody is quite comprehensible on the 

™ aV6 P r t i 6d ° Ut ^ fact that melod y P ro Per, has been 
, comparatively recent tunes, is strong evidence of this That 

T . m “ a natural expression of emotion is abundantly proved. I 
ta jl rn 7 avm S wad of Australia™ who used a kind of recitative in 
g emselves when wallnng along, about things that interested 
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then] uni I Kit* beard ehlldmJ whra tngigrd tn any play that InUreatru 
them, or ttxeh occupations u gathering fl o at) «, tali to themaelrc* In 
redUDrt Join QlU with the tact that many Interior rwe« haia nmr 
risen aboTB redUtir* (« the Chlneaa and Hindoos) and that then b rcMcra 
tor belbring that «ra among the Greeks, melody had not become to 
markedly different titan rcdtaUra u new — add loo, the tact that eren now 
In the Highlanda yon may hear Gaelic songs that rtlaln very mwh of the 
ndlsUrt eharadcr and I think joa will ice that melody fa, aa I hare 
cot tended, an Idealized form ot the natnral eadMicci ot emotion. Indeed 
I codd point oat ramie 1 phme* which woald, I think clearly prove thia 
to you. Aik your daughter to play to you “ Bcbcrt loi fut fdlwu and 
you will I think ace thia. I do not mean to ray that thli la tU; tar 
there are other e lamenli of effect In melody Dot thia la, I V tbs 
cardinal eln-r^nt. 

koara my truly 

JTrfi rtt R... , . m. 

I havo long intended to ndd to tho essay on tho Origin 
and Funehcm of Mune, a postscript dealing with objections : 
its chiof purposes being, first to dusipato tho misnpprohon- 
sions of Mr Edmnnd Gurnoy, and second to entiaxo the 
hypothesis of Mr Darwin But I do not suppose that X 
shall now over be able to fulfil my intention 

Shortly before tho dnto of tho abovo lottor (which I have 
transposed for convomcnco) ca m o the completion and 
pubbcation of the volomo to which this ohaptor owos its 
title I havo not very much to lay concerning it 

Beyond the verbal improvements mndo on noarly all the 
pages throughout part VI, "Spocial Analysis/ not many 
changes wore made Only ono of them calls for mention 
horo, n amply, the enunciation of the paradox that Logic is 
a science of objootavo phenomena, and not a science of 
subjective phenomena as hitherto assumed. The proof as 
given in § 302, still appears to mo conclusive. Save one 
writer in Mind, who expressed his surprise that no attention 
had been given to it, everybody has, so far as I know,, 
passed by this revolutionary doctrine without remark It 
should I think be oither disproved or admitted; for clearly 
the issues involved are of some philosophical importance 
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Hoes not one of them touch fundamentally the entire 
system of Hegel ? I express the thought interrogatively, 
because I know so little of the Hegelian philosophy 
My impression is that it sets out with a proposition 
impossible to conceive If thiR proceeding is legitimate, it 
is no less legitimate to make each step in the reasoning 
that follows, of bke nature , and to assert that though a 
particular conclusion appears necessaiy, and the opposite 
conclusion impossible to conceive, yet the opposite con- 
clusion is true. As this course, actual and potential, is one 
against which I feel an obstinate prejudice, I never read 
further any work in which it is displayed But I wish Borne 
one would put the proposition that Logic is an objective 
science, side by side with the Hegelian philosophy, and see 
whether the two can co-emst 

Concerning Part VJL1, I may here remark that the 
elaboration of it illustrated in an extreme degree a habit 
of thought which X have before described The geiin was 
contained in the essay on the " Universal Postulate,” 
published m the Westminster Review for October 1853. In 
the first edition of The Principles of Psychology , this essay 
grew into four chapters, and now, in the second edition, 
its thoughts had so developed m various ways that nineteen 
chapters were required properly to set them forth How 
to arrange these chapters long remained a perplexity For 
some two or three years, I think, I occasionally thought 
over the general argument m my morning walks or at other 
fames, and tired to find the nght order for its parts, but 
without success. Only after this long period did they 
slowly gravitate into their respective places, and form 
a coherent whole. 

How happened it that the volnme was so long in hand 
commenced, as it was, m 1870, and not completed till 
October 1872 ? I find m correspondence various references 
to ill-health being obliged to work only at "half-speed,” 
or to be "very careful of my head” While the delays 
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hen co arising partly account for tho long bmo taken, it is 
nlso in part accounted for by tho fact that tho work was 
interrupted by tho execution of other work presently to bo 
mentioned But I wus nearly forgot ting n further cause 
Tho volumo ondod with on additional part (Part IX " Coro! 
lanes”) Psychology underlies Sociology, and thoro had to 
bo specified a number of thoso moro special truths in 
Psychology which havo to bo handed on to Sociology as 
part of its data Tho deduction of tboso spocial truths 
from tho genoral truths set forth in tho procoding parts of 
tho work was an interesting fn*t 
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AN EXTRA BOOK. 

1872 73 . JFlh, 52 53 . 

A-KfOTHtiE overlap in tlie narrative, like Wo already made, 
lias to be made here Without cansmg some confusion, I 
could not, until now, give any account of work which was 
undertaken before the second volume of the Psychology was 
finished, and which, as lately implied, was one cause of its 
long-postponed publication. Going back some Bis months, 
I must here say something about an extra book then 
commenced 

“ Why an extia book ?” thinks the reader. “ Surely the 
remaining volumes of the Synthetic Philosophy formed a 
sufficiently large task, and to attempt more was unwise, if 
not, indeed, absurd ” This reflection is perfectly just, and 
I have nothing to say in mitigation of censure save that, 
though very reluctant, I was in a manner forced to commit 
myself to this extia book 

I have already described the scheme of Prof. Youmans 
which resulted m “The International Scientific Senes”, 
and I have noted some efforts I made in aid of it. In the 
course of his negotiations with one or other author, he urged 
me to contribute a volume to the senes I felt, as the 
reader above imagined feels, that I had quite enough on 
my hands, and for some time resisted the suggestion. But 
myluendwas pressing, and, bemg under great obligations 
to him for all that he had done on my behalf in America, I 
could not utter that decided “No” which I should have 
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uttered to any ono die Eventually X yielded; not, how 
ever, without mating such modification of tho engagement 
□i would, I thought, ennblo mo to do what was naked without 
ecnously retarding more important work It occurred to 
mo that I might obtain a fit collaborator, who should givo 
literary form to tho ideas with which I furnished him It 
was a wild notion, to be excused only by tho pressure and 
hurry which pioi Lnted deliberation End I reflected, I 
should hnro seen that no ono could bo found who would 
provo adequately subordinate ot tho samo tuno that ho 
had sufficient vigour of thought and stylo to satisfy mo. 
Daring tho timo in which this idea was cntortnlnod Mr 
0. E. Apploton, founder and editor of The Academy camo to 
mo proposing himaolf as joint author; and it was hu 
proposal more than anything else which opened my eyes to 
tho impracticability of tho schcmo I foresaw that wo 
should disagreo nftd port over tho first chapter; and it 
became clear thnv noithor anyone olae a version of my 
thoughts nor anyono elso’s expression of them would 
satisfy mo. 

Very shortly therefore, tho notion of collaboration was 
abandoned, and I undertook to do the entire work myself 

Before ho loft England my Amen can friend volunteered 
to arrange for tho carrying out of a suggestion which had 
arisen I do not remember how, that tho successive chapters 
of The Study of Sociology — tho ux.Ua book in question— 
should bo first publiahod serially, in England end America 
at tho same timo. Hero tho Contemporary Renew then 
owned by Mr Strahan and edited by Mr Knowles, was the 
contemplated medium and a fit medium m tho United 
States, Prof. Yonmanw proposed to negotiate with as toon 
as possible after his return. With this explanation the 
minings of tho following u-i.lru.cta from correspondence 
will be dear The first is dated 8th Jany 1872 

- I bar*, u I proposed btfawyoa loft, a winded with Kiwwlti for jrabBcalkm 

1C* 
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of the Study of Sociology in fho Contemporary, m successive instalments 
He, and the publisher, Strahan, express themselves ns rejoicing to make the 
arrangement No difficulty appears to arise respecting the simultaneous 
publication m America . . I was the better for my excursion to tho 

Isle of Wight, but am not -well, and am obliged to bo careful ns to work " 

I may remark, m passing, that the last sentence gives me 
the date of an excursion which otherwise I should have 
keen puzzled to fix an excursion made, partly driving 
partly walking, m company with Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Hooker, round the south of the Island and then from 
Freshwater across the hills to Newport The next letter 
which I extract from is dated 16 February, 1872 

“ I have just completed No 82 of my Serial, and am about to commonco 
tho first chapter for tho Contemporary It will appear on the 1st Apnl . . 
“ The successive chapters will be m great measure independent, and will be 
popular both in manner and matter I find that I have got a large amount 
of interesting and piquant illustration that can bo worked up in thorn ” 

And now there arose an unlooked-for result from the 
understanding that had been made for simultaneous 
publication in America Negotiations which Youranns 
had earned on with one or other periodical in the United 
States had all failed, and at the time when the first 
chapter had been put m type, neither he nor I saw how 
our plan was to be earned out. W hen the proof of this 
first chapter reached him it caused prompt and surprising 
action, as witness the following extract from a letter of his 
dated April 3, 1872 

“ A thousand thanks for your favour of March 18th, with nrtiole on Study of 
Sociology enclosed. I was beginning to be worried about it, and was on tho 
point of telegraphing you to telegraph me as to what you would do You 
did wisely in sending it, and I decided upon our course m ten minutes after 
getting it I determined to have a monthly at once, and in time to open with 
this artiole . , I received your article less than a week ago Wo have 

started a monthly of 128 pages The firBt part of it is now printing , the last 
pages will be closed np tomorrow, and we will have it ont m a few days moro 
Of coarse we had to go in on selected articles here With yours for original, 
and a translation by my sister from the French, a short article by myself, and 
fragments by my brother, we shall make a very fair show . Nothing 

happens as expected, but often tho unexpected is best I am utterly filad 
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tb*t thing! hire Uim the ouCi*a they hir*. I hire noted ft medium of 
ipwch tbit I c*n control, ind dot I ihill bir« It.” 

The maganne thus suddenly started was This Popular 
Scumee Monthly which, under the editorship of my friend, 
has had a prosperous career and done very good "work 
Hih brother. Dr W J Youmans for many years his 
assistant, is now the Editor The next extract is from 
a letter of mme dated 20th April * — 

Th ntm far tbt chequ*, which U ample. I hid intended* bftforft rewiring 
It, to write and uk whether this gugaxine U pecnlarily a ipwulatkn of 
jffTwr cncn j or whether tha Appleton! ran the ri»V. If it ii your own, than I 
propoM that you «htn hare the** artlalea of mint fratis. " 

It turned out, however that the maganne was to be the 
property of the Appletona I consequently accepted the 
cheque and oon turned to receive payments from America 
equal to thoie which publication bore brought me 

A digression, within the digression constituted by the 
Study of Sociology occurred after the issue of some chapters 
I then wrote and published in the Contemporary an ortiole 
entitled “ Mr Martin eeu on Evolution 33 which was called 
forth by some strictures of his made in a lecture uttered 
and printed not long before A reference to it had I see, 
been made in a letter to Youmans on 8th April 1872 

JJirti ha* published in the Oc*£<r«^7 dj / that eaaay of which you lent 
me i oyvaL Itiom on* are luge, md ite critlijWi feeble. It ntnilrutee 
whet ooctimi TTy happen* with ftH pirtiei who eland by the old. If they do 
nothing lb! ga go egainet them ; if they etir thlcge go egei "t them 
etffl more.” 

As is implied by this extract the attack did not seem to 
me to call for any notice. Afterwards however I was 
prompted to reply Mr Knowles is well known for hie 
editorial tact, and it did not in this case fail him In the 
oourse of an after-dinner conversation at Prof. Huxley a, 
Mr Martm eau a anfamems were referred to and a remark 
made by Mr Knowles * — c< The general opinion is that yon 
gentlemen are getting the worst of it — served its purpose 
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effectually. I forthwith took up Mr Marfcmeau’s gauntlet 
and suspended other work for an interval 

The refutation of his arguments was an easy task. 
Wifhm the limits of the abstract and higher sciences 
logic, metaphysics, and psychology, his competence was 
undoubted, but his knowledge of molecular physics, 
chemistiy, and biology, was not such as fitted him for 
dealing with the general question of Evolution, and he 
had consequently laid himself open in fatal ways. 

The absence of a rejoinder from him was, X believe, 
caused by an zllness from which he did not recover till the 
matter had drifted by. Otherwise I dare say he would have 
attempted a defence. A capable man can always find 
something to say, and the majority of readers, never 
refemng back to see whether the main points have been 
dealt with, accept what he says as adequate. “ Oh, that 
has been answered ”, is the subsequent remark; and 
the answer is assumed to be, as a matter of course, a 
sufficient answer. 

Such small incidents as the remainder of 1872 brought, 
have been already narrated m the last chapter, which this 
chapter in part overlaps. There do not occur m letters any 
passages worth quoting until the beginning of 1873. The 
first of them, dated 8th Eebruaiy, runs thus 
“ It tarns out to have been in all respects a lucky thing that I yielded to your 
pressure, and undertook to write this Study of Sociology The successive 
chapters in the Contemporary are having a great effect on the sole of my 
books Strange to say, I am getting quite popular with women ” 

The second of them bears date the 7th March, and is 
as follows 

Tyndall was saying last night at the X that religious liberality is now 
greater here than with you And many facts imply it While, as yon toll 
me, your papers are shrinking from saying anything about the chapter on 
the Educational Bias, here it has met with more open approval than any 
An extremely astonishing illustration of the rapid theological thaw, yon will 
find m the copy of the Nonconformist I send by this post, or the next In 
a review of a late metaphysical book— Graham's Idealism— yon will find 
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ft i libs ryrapftlby with lb* dixtrlo* of Ihf Unloo«bl# ftj 

probably lit ibtelocy cf lb* falan. TblnV cf lh*l let lb* lrvflnj trrjin of 
lh» DicraUnl " 

Doubtless tho theological liberalization itm tboD, nnd is 
stiff, progressing at an unexpected rnto j but it is nccom 
pamed by great energy and activity in upholding nnd 
propagating tho old beliefs. Though in mnny circles it 
u now pos£blo to say, without producing great astonish 
ment nil that ono thinks, I hear of other circles in 
which tho reactionary feeling u carried so far that oren 
ordinary liberality is inadmissible I do not regrot this. 
Tho change is quite as rapid ns xs desimblo— perhaps oren 
more rapid than is safe 

Another two months brought mo a sertous dcpnmtion 
An intimacy which had, within a fow preceding years 
become woll established, nnd from which I oxpcctod 
pleasure and profit daring years to como, was suddenly 
brought to an trad On May 10, 1870, there camo from 
Avignon tho nows of tho death of John Stnart Mill tho 
day boforo Erysipelas, consequent apparently upon a 
lit tlo over-ei orti on and exposure, earned him off qnito 
suddenly, whHo yot ho was still nctivo in body and mind 

During a consul ornblo ponod his bad boon tho ono con 
spumous figure in tho highor regions of thonght. So groat, 
indeed wna his mflaonco thnt dnnng tho intorval between, 
say 1840 and 1800 fow dared to call his views in question. 
Beyond tho intnnsio causes for this predominance there 
wore two oxtnnsio causes. Tho timo was ono in whioh tho 
doductivo method had fallen into snoh disrepnto that in 
tho concrete sciences nothing beyond tho accumulation and 
colligation of facts was toloratod Honoo tho Syrian of 
Logic, whioh, thongh it did not ignore dednotivo reasoning, 
was rnninly occupied with tho methods of induotivo 
reasoning, served as an anthontahvo embodiment and 
justification of the bohofa and practices of moat cultivated 
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men. Tlie time was also one m which the Free-trade 
agitation had imparted to politico-economical discussions an 
interest much greater than they ever had before This, 
of course, gave to his work on Political Economy, which 
furnished weapons to the Free-traders, an unusual currency. 
A yet further cause possibly was that the Experiential 
Philosophy, of which he was the leading exponent, did not, 
at that time, meet with much criticism from the Transcen- 
dentahsts, who have since become active antagonists 

To the extent of attending some meetings, I had taken 
a small part in his election as Member of Parliament for 
"Westminster, being desirous that his views should find 
expression in the House of Commons. There was, I 
suspect, on my part and on the part of others, too high 
an expectation of the results One who has produced by 
his books a strong impersonal impression rarely produces 
a personal impression to correspond. The faculties which 
have caused his superiority as a iv liter are not, m all 
cases, accompanied by the faculties which give supe- 
riority in personal intercourse or in debate, and this is 
especially the case when he has to address those with 
whom he is so little in sympathy as Mill was with the 
hnmdrum rank and file of our legislators When, on a 
subsequent election, he lost his seat, I happened, while 
writing to him on some other matter, to express my belief 
that on the whole he was better out of the House of 
Commons than initj and he replied that he was inclined 
to think bo himself 

Had he lived longer there would doubtless have been, 
beyond further wntmgs of importance, further efforts to 
advance social welfare , for Mill was not content to do 
this by word only he sought to do it by deed also. I 
wish some one would compare him as a typical utili- 
tarian with Carlyle as a typical anti-utihtanan. As 
measured, alike by his domestic relations and his public 
activities, the utilitarian, would have much the best of 
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tho comparison and hia conduct ns husband and citizen 
would constitute a sarcastic comment on his competitor’s 
donunoiationa of his othical creed. 

In a letter to Youmnn*, dated 10th May, I find tho 
passage i — "In a day or two I shall send yon a °°P7 
the Examiner, m which, along with other accounts of 
John Mm’s life and works, yon will see something from 
me.” In Appendix G, I havo resuscitated this long 
buned sketch 


If not about this tune, then a year or two earhor I was 
compelled to restrict tho hindrances to work caused by 
w luajjondenco To do tins I drew up a circular which 
I had lithographed, and oopies of whioh I used in os many 
cases as possiblo. It ran as follows ■ — 

Mr HciUi l Bp*noer regrets that h* meal Uks D>*arar«* for dim! tilling 
tho amount of hi* ounapruidince. 

Baing yv aut*4 by hi* *taAe o! health from writing man than a ihart 
time daily he pro^if *f** but slowly with the wotIc be has undertaken and 
hit og w U made (lower by ibvirpUoo of hi* limo in an- cuing tho#« 
who write to him. Letter* in riling him to Join Ocmmfttwa, to attend 
Heating*, or otharwiso to farther tame publio object latter* requesting 
interviews and autographs j l*tt*n W g opinion and expl n-finn* — 
together with acknowledgments of presentation ouyUs of booh*, entail 
hindrances which, though tririaj Individually are oolleotivrJy eerioc*— 
•ericcs, at least, to on* whoa* hear* of work are so narrowly limited. 

As theaa hb'drmnosa Increase Hr Spencer is compelled to do aamathing 
to pi *ut them. After lesig heel* Hoo to eat himself oD 

fn»n troy engagement that is Ukriy to ooo w attention, hu—rfr alight, 
and to dnelfne all wiii^radcnoe not inrdrad by his immediate work. 

To • * i'l hi the abaenoe of a special reply to each eanunanleatlan, he 
sends this lithographed general reply and he hopes that the reasons glno 
will snfBdeofly douse him for net au*w ring in a more direct way the 
latter of Mr 

The mention of correspondence which had to bo thus 
abridged, reminds me that from tame to tune I reoerved 
letters of startling kinds — now vituperating me for my 
opinions and now going to extremes of laudation A few 
haye been astonishing and even amusing, a* exhibitions 
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of vanity. One of these seems ■worth reproducing here. I 
suppress not the name only, hut the place and date, lest the 
Nv liter should he identified 

“ Dear Sir, — As the head of my ovm school of thought and effort, I take 
the liberty of forwarding you for publication or any other use you think 
deBirable, three copies of a paper read by myself before the Philosophical 
Society here on the 11th mat You will see itB nature by its title “The 
Theory of Gravitation’’, “The Neb Hypothesis”, the “Tidal theory of 
Evolution and the Dynamics on Elliptic motion”, all stand disproved 
“The apparatus was too cnmbersome to forward, but I think there will be 
no difficulty m constructing another should you consider that I Bhould be 
at the expense myself, I am willing to be so For my trustworthiness I oan 
refer you to . but I do not think you will consider references 

necessary 

“I am not by any means monied, a few hundreds, (some six or bo) 
recently inherited, being the sum of my possessions Between an inebriate 
father, and dyspepsia, and neglect, and want of opportunities at home, plus 
hard work, poverty, religious and sexual troubles out here, my life haB not 
been altogether sunshine 

“I am now an atheist of a fairly contented umod, but resolved, (for no 
selfish reasons) that for every inch I have been thrust down, I will go 
up a mile 

“I am only fairly read, but have a good grasp of the Universe that is 
daffy improving I have also a pretty good knowledge of the world , and 
having seen some vicissitudes and mixed with some variety of men, and 
foreigners, and travellers, though comparatively untravelled myself, I have 
few prejudices and an enlarged understanding X muBt ask your pardon for 
thus introducing myself, but I know you will grant it when I tell you that I 
have labored most diligently these last four or five years entirely with the 
object of benefiting my fellow-man— though the practical turns one some- 
times takes, make one feel as if laboring for an undeserving and unworthy 
being 

In my endeavours to win for myself a name, I have made sallies into 
military, political (have written a little) and other matters where I thought 
my powers of origination wonld serve me I believe if I had moans and 
appliances I could bring aenal navigation and one or two useful inventions 
to useful issue I have been a hard thinker for seven or eight years, and 
have not been young since 16 years of age, — when I became djbpeptic 

I suppose if the Theory of Gravitation falls, some theologians will again 
plead for direct divine interference their day is drawing to a olose 

One object I had m view in making the investigation, was to silence the 
argument I have often heard and that has been used against myself in 
religious controversy, that the greatest scientist that ever was or ever would 
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b« ni * OhrUtiio 1 Uto b mmn ol tin Jwiuwrt ■! h» »»d bebold 

their fetith I I m one* told tint Nrrtcn u ought to be wtmhJpped u 
* fftliih"! 

I '■rlU Uoyioi oo jon no longer but hoping jot vtH derhre pl*wur* and 
<rar can** vtU benefit bj mj work, and that I am not bat » Vi g an agretahla 
tarcr of jot in entreating mj p*p<T to jocr h and pfloUgc,— Ballon 
me, a mjrkrr far troth, and joti* alccerelj — " 

Perhaps it trill ho thought that tho tmtor was msnnej 
hut the photograph -which ho inclosed betrayed no mark of 
insanity, technically so called He im inimno only as being 
swayed by an enormously dmpruportionnto self-esteem. 

There needs o local meteorology which shall tako account 
not only of tho modifying effects which tho surface of each 
considerable area produces on the weather, hut also of tho 
modifying effects produced by adjacent surfaces. Tho 
climate of a region is m no small degree determined by 
its position m relation to regions around, unlike in character 
A striking illustration occurs m Strath Spey Between it 
and tho western seas lies a mountainous tract some 50 
miles wide and coming oyer its chilly high lands which 
form good oondenser* the westerly winds deposit much of 
their contained wnter Hence, when they reach Strath Spey, 
which is a broad open spaoe, they have comparatively 
little water to deposit, and cease to send down ram. It 
results that there the westerly winds are not rainy winds, 
and the olrmate is comparafavely dry 

Why do I make this nro.rk hero? Well, the reason 
“ thnt ye* 1 * at the end of July, I made acquaintance 
with Strath Spey, and heard of thu peonllanty Tho 
daughters of my friend Fatter, ah of whom I had seen 
grow up from mfanoy were now several of them mothers 
of families. The eldest had mamed Mr Robert Holt of 
Liverpool who ranted the Dell of Abemethy and the 
extensive moor appended to it which indades Cairn 
Gorm, one of the four peats of the (Jrampnns Here I 
had been invited to mt them one of the offered tempta- 
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tions being that the Spey, which borders part of the 
estate, affords good salmon-fishing To fix the dates of 
my several visits, respecting which I was uncertain, Mrs 
Holt has furnished me with some entiles from their record; 
of which here is one dated 2nd August - 

“ Mr Spencer, Mr Potter, and Robert, Trent to Advie by early train and after 
a pleasant, olondy but fine day, returned with seven salmon and grilse ” 

Another entry, dated the 6th, has a little more interest. 
Some 8 or 10 miles from the Dell there is a loch containing 
an island on which exist the rmns of a castle, said to have 
been one of tbe strongholds of “The Wolf of Badenoch” 
a name with which my acquaintance, now made, served 
me in future years as illustrating the genesis of certain 
superstitions The entry referred to mns : 

“ Drove over in two oamages to Looh an EiJftn Mr Spencer, 'R'ate, and 
Robert went by tram to Aviemore and walked thence The Martmeans joined 
us at lunch ” 

Dor the recovery of his health Mr Martmeau had taken 
a house near Aviemore, where he has since spent his 
summers. The recent passage of arms between us did 
not interfere with friendly intercourse during our picnic 

I had never seen anything of the East coast, and decided 
to return south by that route. A day was spent with Bam, 
who played the guide to Aberdeen and its surroundings 
Thence I journeyed to Inveroran, where I followed my 
usual occupation for a short time only, as the dates imply, 
for I was in London again early m September. 

Before I had got two-thirds through The Study of 
Sociology , I became conscious that, for more reasons than 

the one above named, it was well that I had undertaken 
to vviite it 

One reason of undeniable validity was that the accumu- 
lation of materials for the Principles of Sociology , which X 
was carrying on by projcy, though it had been progressing 
for four years, was not yet advanced far enough to meet 
my requirements , and it became clear that a delay of a 
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year and a half or so before entering cm Ibis larger under 
taking would giro mo a better equipment 
Another reason disclosed itself Sundry general con 
si derat ion a touching Sociology which I hnd seen would 
bo needful ns preliminaries to a reientifio discussion, and 
which yot could not bo included in tho PnnnplcM of Sociology, 
or if prefixed would mako it too voluminous, could now bo 
treated of with advantage There was furnished for them 
n fit plnco in The Study of Sociology, which stood in somo 
Bort os an introduction 

A further reason was that but few persona had any 
conception of a Socinl Scienco and that tho diffusion of 
such a conception would usefully p raced o tho publication 
of tho Pnonples Tho possibility of Sociology was not 
only not conceived by hiitorrona, hnt when alleged was 
denied Occnpiod ns they hnd all along been in narrating 
tho events in tho lives of societies, they hnd paid little or 
no attention to tho evolution of thoir organizations If 
a biographer, seeing that tho inddonta of his hero’s lifo 
did not admit of scientific) provision, therefore said that 
there is no scienco of “Man, ignoring nil tho phenomena 
of bodily formation and function ho would parallel the 
ordinary historian who, thinking of httlo olse but the 
doings of Idngs, court-in trigu os international quarrels 
victories and defeats, con corning all which no definite 
forecasts axe possible, assorts that there is no social 
scienco overlooking the mntually-dopcndont struct ares 
which have been quietly unfolding while tho transactions 
ho writes about have been taking place The mero fact 
that during oil those oen tunes he, m common with his 
readers has been in nearly ovory case unoonsmous of 
that increasing division of labour which oharactonses Booml 
evolution evurj where shows how muoh need there was to 
explain the scope and nature of the socinl umenoe 

A still more oogent treason presently became manifest to 
mo. While describing and illustrating the various forms 
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of bias which a student of Sociology must guard against, I 
became conscious that I myself needed tbe warnings I was 
giving Tbe result was that, while retaining my social 
ideals, I gamed a greater readiness to recognize the relative 
goodness of forms which have passed away, and a greater 
preparedness for looking at the various factors of social 
development in an unprejudiced manner Without losing 
my aversion to certain barbaric institutions, sentiments, 
and beliefs, considered in the abstract, I became more 
impressed with the necessity of contemplating them calmly, 
as having been in their times and places the best that were 
possible, and as unavoidably to be passed through m the 
course of social evolution. 

The last chapter of The Study of Sociology was published 
in the Contemporary on the 1st October, and the volume 
was issued on the 1st November. Respecting its reception 
I remember nothing • and all I find m correspondence about 
it is the second paragraph of the following extract from a 
letter dated 2nd December, 1873 . 

Mr Gladstone, a little nettled, I suppose, by my criticism upon him as a 
type of the anti-scientific publio, has published an explanatory letter in this 
month s Contemporary I am appending his letter to the end of the volume, 
•with Borne comments I will send you a proof in a few days 
‘Inclosed ib a notice of the Study from this week’s Saturday Rex new, quite 
sympathetic in tone If the reviewer is nght, you will Bee that yon have a 
good deal to answer for in tempting me to misemploy my time I However, 
think the book is desirable, as preparing the way for what is to come. 
Moreover, had it not been for the large returns it has brought me, I should 
have been tmable to go on with the Descriptive Sociology ” 

The closing sentence of this extract prompts me to 
remark that The Study of Sociology has been, pecuniarily 
considered, unusually successful for a book of its kind 
hen, to the sums received from England and America 
for the separate chapters as they appeared serially, there 
are added the sums since received as royalties on the 
successive editions of the volume, the amount reaches 
elween £1300 and £1400 , and, as editions are still called 
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for mth tolernblo regularity, I supposo tho total will 
eventually bo £1500 or more For a fivc-shOhng book 
on a grove subject, such n result was hardly to bo expected 
A fortbor amount, indirectly accruing, baa to bo named 
Aa already intimated tbo publication of tho choptcrs in 
tbo Contemporary Rene tr greatly increased tho demand 
for my books j and tho increased demand provod to bo a 
permanent ono 

Befomng back to tho first paragraph of tho above 
extract, I may say hero that this brief controversy between 
Mr Glndttono and myself led to a pnvnto correspond cnco 
which ended quito amicably and established between us 
social relations of a plca«nnt land. 



CHAPTER L. 


SOME MINOR INCIDENTS. 

1873 . Mt. 53 . 

Essays from trme to time published after the issue 
of the second senes of Essays in 1864; had now become 
sufficiently numerous to fib another volume Written; hire 
preceding ones, not about matters of temporary interest; 
and ongmally designed to have eventually a peimauent 
f oi nij these essays I now decided to re-publish. Not 
uu frequently one who thus reproduces articles conti lbuted 
to penodicals is reprobated ; but I suppose that m my case 
sufficient [justification hasbeen yielded by the demand for suc- 
cessive editions of this volume; as of the precediug volumes 
Partly because I wished to include it in this third series 
of essays; and partly because the mteival between the 
ending of the Study of Sociology end the commencement 
of the Prmciples of Sociology afforded a convenient oppor- 
tunity; I devoted myself; after my return to town, to an 
episodic work which I had long contemplated This was 
a piece of polemical wilting; which; after so many years 
occupied almost exclusively m producing books of a purely 
expository kind; I entered upon With some zest As 
the reader has probably already inferred, argumentative 
contests are not wholly disagreeable to me 

Since the publication of First Principles in 1862, 
numerous criticisms of that work and of subsequent works 
had from time to time appeared most of them not worthy 
of notice, either because of their tuviahty or because they 
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wore anonymous or by writers o! no mart But there 
had been aotno which naked attention; either bocauso of 
their seeming validity or bocauso thoy camo from men of 
acknowledged weight — tho Kor ii L Uansol (afterwards 
Dean of bt Panl a). Principal Caird tho Rov Jomos 
Martinenu Mr II Sidgwick, Mr Shndworth Hodgson. 
Tho objections raised by these I undertook to answer; 
and I pnbbfhod the ans wer s in tho November and 
December numbers of tho Fortnightly Eetteto nndor tho 
title of “Roplics to Oltim*™*” 

This artido, or rnthor these two articles had an nnox 
pocted sequence, which entailed on mo much tronblo and 
aorao annoyance Boforo thoy woro out of hand thoro 
appeared two lengthy criticisms upon Firtt Principles 
and other books of mino — one in tho Quarterly Revuna and 
tho other in tho Rntwh Quarterly Review Tho first of 
the so, though portly dissentient, was civil in manner and 
not unapprecmtive but tho second, mating muoh of some 
small flaws which did not in tho least affect tho general 
conclusions, was written with evident animosity and m 
an intemperate) m arm or Under ordinary circumstances I 
should have let both pass without remark; but, as I was 
then publishing replies to criticisms, I could not well keep 
silence respecting these without mating tho teat admission 
that the objections they urgod were vnlicL I therefore 
added some pages dealing with them — with tho first briefly 
and with the seoond at greater length. 

In the next number of the Brrtuh Quarterly Renew 
there appeared a rejoinder from my entio (a senior 
wrangler, as it turned out) in whioh he sought to justify 
his assertions. As some of these, touching the natures 
of our mathemati co-physical oogmtions, tacitly called in 
question the philosophical method pursued by me, I 
thought it needful to go further into the matter 
defending my own positions and making assaults on those 

17 
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of tlie reviewer. The result was the publication of a 
pamphlet which I distributed widely among leading men 
to the scientific world 

This pamphlet, which was issued early in 1874, 
would, I supposed, end the matter, but it did not It 
initiated a controversy in the pages of Nature (chiefly 
concerning the bases of the mechanical amoms), into 
which other combatants rushed, and, broadening out as 
all controversies do, this continued during the sprmg As 
left standing m Nature , the results were unsatisfactory 
Determined as I was that the main question, obscured in 
the dust raised, should not be lost sight of, I drew up a 
second pamphlet, consisting chiefly of the letters published 
in Nature with explanatory notes, and ending with a 
snmmaiy of the results pointing out that my several 
theses, which I prefixed to the sum-maiy, remained out- 
standing Of this pamphlet, too, I sent copies to numerous 
competent men who might feel interested The final result 
was not unsatisfactory, as witness the second paragraph of 
the following extract from a letter to Youmans 

“ Oil Tuesday I had a little dinner to bring together tho publishers and 
the Committee of the International Senes The Things and the Appletona 
seemed on very friendly terms — there vras no sign of any misunderstanding, 
as you seemed to imply 

Hast night TTu-st gave me the satisfactory information that Cayley, ivho is 
Al among mathematician b, entirely agrees ■with me in the controversy vuth 
M , and thought M deserved all he got ” 

As I had also the suffrages of Prof Sylvester (who, if Prof 
Cayley is Al among mathematicians, may be distinguished 
as A2) as well as of Prof Tyndall aud Dr Hirst (the last 
of whom was at that time president of the Mathematical 
Society), I was content with the result 

Another inVident, dating hack to tins time, I should 
probably have Wrntted had I not been reminded of it by 
the following no\te from Mr Edward Miall, whom I have, 
in some of the earlier chapters, referred to as proprietor 
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and editor of the I\ on conform* I, and ongwntor of tho 
Anli Stale-Church movement Dated Oct 2P, 1873, tbo 
nolo ram — 

M Oa Friday Dnt, %\ litr* otlock p-tt. I will key* to mwt yen And 
Ur XJctWy lo whom I Ur* written hr tome rrtVmin %jj ccoTcmUon 
on lh» qaeition et DiiendoTrinrnL M 

At that tttno It seemed not impossible that tho question 
of disestablishment might suddenly como (o tho front in 
tho form ol a proposal for separating tho Church from tho 
Slate and assigning to it all tho property it now holds 
id trust; and that those who wero opposed to onj lehemo 
of tho kind might find themselves token unawares unless 
tboy rrcro ready with specific plans for discndowmonh 
Already Mr Minll and I had talked ovor the matter; nnd I 
had spoken to Mr John Morleynnd Mr Fredeno Uarruon 
The meeting took place as arranged, and a general nudor 
standing wqs como to It was thought that it would ho 
n fit division of labour if tho agitation for disestablishment 
on religious grounds were left to dissenters, whflo those 
who regarded tho matter mainly a* a secular ono should 
deal with tho disendowmcut problem Respecting tho 
measures to bo proposed too, common nows were arrived 
at It was agreed that disendowmcnt should bo effected 
by tho dying out of life- interests in the mass of ease* by 
the compensation of lay patrons by tho making over of 
parish churches to parishioners, to bo nsed at their dis- 
cretion for religious purposes and, nftor tho satisfaction 
of all cqmtablo claims, by tho appropriation of tho 
remaining funds towards tho liquidation of tho National 
Debt And it was also agreed that tho property which 
has accrued to tho Church from voluntary sources since tho 
Reformation should bo dealt with by tho Stato exclusively 
in its judicial capacity that is to sny tho Stnto should, 
m each ease decide in what way tho property should bo 
settled so as boat to fulfil the intontlons of tho donors 
Bomo httlo timo afterwards wo had • dinner at tho 

17* 
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\V estminster Palace Hotel, to which, besides those already 
named, theie came sundry others interested m the matter; 
among whom, I remember, was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
at that time known only as a Birmingham notable. It was 
decided that a draft Bill should be prepared, embodying 
in specific shapes something like the general proposals 
above indicated This was done , and I suppose this draft 
Bill somewhere exists m a state I was going to say, of 
suspended animation , but, as it was never bom, the 
phrase would be inapplicable 

What happened subsequently I do not remember. 



CHAPTER LL 


1 HE DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY 
1867—74 2&L 47— M. 

Ik tho last chapter hut cme I had to ttirVa an overlap m 
tho narratiro and here I have to make a double orerlap 
For not only while there wore oocnrrmg the incidents set 
down in many preceding chapters, hut also while there 
were occurring those set down in the chapter described 
os on overlap thero was being camod on an undertaking, 
the progress of which I oould not oontmnally refer to 
Without oonfnmng the accounts of doings which mainly 
oooupied me 

In Chapter XLV I briefly described certain preparations 
then commenced for the Principles of Sociology saying 
how I had arranged to have collected for mo, and put in 
fitly classified groups and tables, facts of all kinds, pre- 
sented by numerous races, which illustrate socnal evolution 
under its various aspects Though this classified com 
pilataon of materials was entered upon solely to facilitate 
my own work, yet, after having brought the mode of 
classification to a satisfactory form, and after having h^d 
same of the tables filled op, I decided to hare the scheme 
executed with a view to publication the facts being so 
presented, apart from hypotheses, as to aid all students 
of Soma! Science m testing snoh ocmolnsions as they 
have drawn and m drawing others 

This undertaking, commenced at the dose of 3867 had 
been qmetly progressing freui that tone to the tone now 
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readied 1874 Tlie chief occurrences connected with the 
prosecution of it down to the latter date, must here he 
set down. 

The loss of Mr Duncan’s services was followed "by a 
considerable interval during which the work stood still 
no successor being discoverable As already shown by 
an exliact from a letter dated 9 March 1870, I sought for 
aid in the United States as well as in Great Bntam A 
passage preceding the one quoted, which I have reserved 
for use here, runs as follows 

“The accounts of the uncivilized races have been m a great measure 
digested, and the facts they present duly arranged , and Mr Duncan will, I 
hope, be able to complete them within a moderate period after he reaches 
India Wo have agreed, too, that ho shall, while in India, cany on the 
second part of the work, dealing with the extinct and decayed histone races 
But I see that it will be needful, with a view to the completion of the under- 
taking m such time as to render it available for me, that the modern 
histono races should be undertaken by some one else ” 

Of course the required qualifications, which were high, 
excluded the mass of applicants. At length there came 
to me, on recommendation, a young Scotchman, clerical 
by education and ambition, but who was, I suspect, "a 
stickit -minister” He had not abandoned his ambition, 
however, for I afterwards learned that during his 
engagement with me he occasionally preached an 
anomalous combination of functions He was a dull 
fellow So wanting in ability to do anything requiring 
more than mechanical lntelkgence did he prove, that I 
had shortly to dismiss him 

And here I seize the occasion for expressing my belief 
that not only does education, as at present earned on, fail 
to increase the power of independent thought, m those who 
have little, but it tends to dimmish such power of indepen- 
dent thought as they naturally have Of sundry instances 
which have fallen under my observation, I will name 
only the most sinking that of a University graduate who 
had recently taken his degree with honours, though not 
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high ones. Along with tho knowlcdgo thus implied there 
went almost incrcdlblo ignorance Ho ashed mo whether 
tho disnppcnrnnco of a distant vessel at sea was duo to 
faiinro of vision or whethor, as so mo said it was con 
sequent on tho cnrvatnro of tho Earth On o reference 
"being mndo to tho increase of tho population in England 
ho proved to he unaware of tho fact that our population is 
increasing Ho spoho of tho girmrd of a dog and was 
surprised on being told that mammals havo no gixxrirds. 
But tho most astonishing examplo disclosed itself the 
moment ho began to write to my dictation Ho did not 
know that tho commencement of a paragraph is mvnnably 
shown by tho Betting back of tho initial word I Ho began 
tho first lmo of each paragraph level with tho other linos, 
and, until I explained it to him, did not see that when tho 
preceding paragraph happens to fill out complotoly its last 
lino a now paragraph '♦nnnofc bo marked at all unless its 
first word is thus sot back Here was one who during his 
school career and oollego career had been daily occupied 
with books for many hours, and who was so unobservant 
that he had never remarked this uniform trait m them 
muoh less had perceived how suoh a trait arises I 

Everybody nowadays hears of tho misohiofs of “ cram”, 
and yet insistence upon thorn seems to produce no effect 
whatever Though it has become manifest that the aeon 
mnlation of knowledge in excess of power to use it ia not 
only no aid to efficiency, but is an impediment to efficiently 
yet the quantity of knowledge accumulated continues to be 
used as the measure of efficiency In pursuance of tho 
law-established conceptions of education the system bos 
practically become unalterable and the minds of the 
young, overburdened with useless knowledge will presently 
exhibit the effects of measures which might fitly be called 
measures for the increase of stupidity 

It was not until after many months had passed that I 
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succeeded m finding, in the person of Mr James Collier, 
a capable successor to Mr. Duncan Educated partly at 
St. Andrews and partly at Edinburgh, Mr Collier, though 
he had not taken his degree, possessed in full measure the 
qualifications requisite for the compilation and tabulation 
of the Descriptive Sociobgy , and the third division of the 
work, dealing with the existing civilized races, progressed 
satisfactorily in his hands 

Thereafter, correspondence yields no trace of the pro- 
gress of the work until 27 April 1871, when I find in a 
letter to Youmans the following passage 

“ In bo far as immediate personal results are concerned, this [product of 
American sales of my boots] is a matter of comparative mdifferenoe to me 
Now, and for the future, the realization of profits interests me mainly as 
facilitating this large expensive undertaking which, as you know, I am having 
earned on by proxy , partly with a view to the facilitation of my own work 
when I come to the Sociological division of it, but still more with a view to 
wide and permanent use It is now nearly a year since the printing of the 
first volume (that is, the preparation of the stereotype-moulds) was 
commenced On a rough estimate, something like £600 will have to be 
laid out before any returns can begin to come in , and the rate at whioh the 
work can be earned on, is limited by the rate at which the surplus returns 
from the Bale of my books enable me to pay printers’ bills With a view to 
more rapid progress with this work, I am therefore interested in the advanoe 
of the American sales ” 

Evidently tbe prosecution of tbe scheme, irrespective of 
the immediate needs of my own work, bad come to interest 
me greatly. 

Tbe undertaking bad now so far advanced tbat tbe 
tables embodying tbe classified facts presented by some 
of tbe uncivilized societies, were m type, and wben my 
fiiend Youmans came over m July 1871, be saw a number 
of tbe proofs Unlike those who have not dropped their 
educational blinkers, be was m all cases quick to recognize 
things lying off tbe beaten track, and to see their relative 
importance It became at once manifest to him tbat 
exhibiting sociological phenomena m such wise tbat com- 
parisons of them in their coexistences and sequences, as 
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occurring among various peoples in different stages were 
mado easy, would immensely fncihtnto tho discovery of 
sociological troths To havo before ns, in mansgcablo 
form, evidence proving the correlations which everywhere 
oust between great militant octinty and tho degradation 
of womon, between a despotic form of government 
nnd olabornto ceremonial in social intercourse, botwoon 
relatively pcacofnl social activities and tho relaxation 
of coorcivo institutions, promises fnrthoronco of human 
welfare m a much great or degree than does learning 
whether tho story of Alfred and tho cotes is a fact or 
n myth whothor Queen Ebzaboth intrigued with Essox 
or not, where Prrnco Charles hid himself, nnd whnt 
wore tho details of this battlo or tho other siogo — pieces 
of historical gossip which cannot in the least affect men s 
conceptions of tho ways in which soma! phenomena hang 
together, or aid them in shnpmg tboir pnbbo condnet 
"Without recognising such sociological correlations as thoso 
just instanced, which, indoed, at that time did not " jump 
to tho o yes/’ as they did when a largo number of tables 
had been prepared, my friend anticipated mu oh help in 
rationalmng men s conceptions of civilization and guiding 
their actions in politic* 

It resulted that he booamo anxious to have the under 
fating pushed forward with greater rapidity The first 
division, doling with the unomlizod races was m progress 
as was also the third division dealing with tho existing 
civilized races ; but nothing had been done, or was about 
to be done, towards executing the second division dealing 
with the orb not and decayed crvihzod race*. On looming 
this he urged me to put this division also m hand I 
explained that already my resource* were taxed to the 
uttermost by payments for compilation and printings and 
that more rapid progress was impossible Eager to hare 
useful things done, u he always was, he presently made 
me a remarkable proposal If I would superintend the 
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execution of tlie second division, lie undertook, on behalf 
of the Americans, that they "would furnish funds for paying 
the compiler and the printer. In -what way I received 
this proposal I cannot remember Indeed, until corre- 
spondence recalled it to me, I had foi gotten it Evidently, 
however, as shown by subsequent occurrences, I finally 
assented For when, after making arrangements with 
M BailbAre for the publication of the “ International 
Scientific Series ” in France, we parted, I for home and he 
for Germany, it was with the understanding that he should 
advertise m German newspapers for a fit compiler. 

Tu most cases the answers to advertisements are any- 
thing but satisfactory Ordinarily there come many 
blanks and no prize, but in this case there came one 
prize and no blanks The solitary respondent was Dr. 
Richard Scheppig, at that time a teacher at Hofwil 
school. He accepted the engagement, and joined me at 
the end of the year. Writing to Youmans on Feb 2. 
1872 I Baid of him “ Scheppig is beginning to get into 
his work, and, as I gather, likes it He seems to me a 
clear-headed fellow, and is, I think, likely to succeed ” 
This expectation was fully verified He turned out to be 
admirably adapted for the work he had undertaken. 

The financial arrangement made with Youmans, how- 
ever, was not earned out. Mis-statements which had 
become current in America respecting the continuance of 
my work, which was represented as having been made pos- 
sible exclusively by the American testimonial, increased 
the reluctance I originally felt The following letter 
refers to the erroneous impressions that prevailed and 
to the course consequently taken by me It is dated 
4 May, 1872 

I heard lately of certain absurd statements that are current m America 
respecting the aid rendered to me by Americans, and the difficulties from 
which I W as rescued by them The copy of the New Tori Evening Mail of 

P , iv oh I received from you this morning, serves mdnectly to verify 
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lie K'i'O l that hid reached ma residing then statements j dnw it mitfi 
tta ter pen ta, nearly akin to them, that are no leu erroneous 
It Is needful that Lhli p ujcc»lIon of misconception* should bo eheekad 
I »t fint Ihocght, cm j tha artWe of writing i letter myialf to the 
hrc York Evening Had cn the miller Dot on second though ti I see thil 
the ft lament will com* better from yoo. Inclosed I giro yon in cutlina of 
the full, rufljdcot to dJrripata thi cr ro n eoni beliefi that hire been spread 
“xmg yog, and are likely to become exaggerated M well u confirmed If they 
p»*» tmeontradieied 

Under tha dreumstaneei I most can er] the amnprmmt nuJe with regard 
to th« payment of Rcheppig and th* American pa bO cation of tha »econd 
dlrlilon ol thi Vttariptht Sccielayg I w that whatever precaution may 
ba Ukan it U sure to be misapprehended and mis-stated- I tea that I ahafl 
ba abla to pay Sebipjilg my**lf— «. j-eelally now that tha |*utoed» of these 
aodological articles hare coma to help. 

‘Writing on tbo 10th August, I said ■ — "Your lottor was 
just tho thing noodod, and tho circulation of it through tho 
Tribune will bo qmto snflicionL” Most of tho facts con 
tamed in this lottor nro already known to tho reador, bnt 
ns there aro joined with them so mo not beforo stated, I 
have decided to reproduce it in Appendix H 

Tho work proceeded without incident until tho suc- 
ceeding midsummer, when a lottor of July 81, 1873, 
says 1 — •“ Tho first number of Dttcnptxve Sociology was 
published yesterday” On tho 27th September timo 
having been given to oontomplnto my position, I sent my 
friend a discouraging report * — 

u I bare Jot been going through my bflla, and I find that Ihli first 
number ha« coat me for tha — 

Composition, Oune Hen Stereotyping, Duplicate 
Platea and Printing Ona Them** >1 Copies £551 15 10 

Coat of authoeahip [rf-e. payrrwnU to oampCw] 200 7 9 

£548 8 0 

Ycra win aw at one# that to refanbursa mreelf for thla larga outlay (which 
woold reach £700 were I to add loti of fnteraat) will require either an exten 
ahw sale or a faulty high rate of profit on a am all sale | and I ace little 
chance of being able to go on with inch returns from Amerloa as ertn yotrr 
laat letter aoam* to imply " 

“I am quit# content to gfre my labour for nothing- I am oontent even 
to k*e acana thing by urn paid eoata of authorship. But It la clear that I 
shall not ba able to bear tha Iocs that now appear! likely In addition to Qm 
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sum of £648 named above, I have already spent on the first division of 
Duncan, “ Dncivfi^ed Races,” m printing and. authorship, about £400 , and 
on the second division about £280 So that you see I am more than £1800 
out of pocket -without getting a penny back I must now, being in the 
middle of it, complete the first part of the “Extinct Ciwhved Races” and 
the first part of the “ Savage Races,” by which time I shall have laid out more 
than £2000 It will then be time to stop , for, as I now infer, there is but little 
probability of getting a return that will approximately meet my outlay ” 

At the close of the subsequent March, I find a passage 
implying further discouragement 

“ No 2 of the Des Soc is out, and I have ordered a copy to be sent to you. 
It will be a very valuable instalment for all people sufficiently rational to 
appreciate it , of which, however, there are unfortunately but few The 
third volume of Forster’s Life of Lichens sold 10,000 copieB m ten days The 
first part of Descriptive Sociology has been asked for by the pubho to the 
extent of not quite 200 copies in eight months ” 

It was thus becoming clear that I had greatly over- 
estimated the amount of desire which existed in the public 
mind for social facts of an instructive kmd. They greatly 
preferred those of an umnsli uctive land. 

My American friend had, I suppose, been naming to 
some of those likely to be mterested, these adverse results, 
and the consequent probability that I should shortly brmg 
the undertaking to a close , for, early m the autumn, he 
transmitted to me a letter from Mr. Edwin W Bryant, 
an actuary of St Louis, showing something more than 
ordmai y sympathy. This letter, dated 27 June, setting 
out with remarks of a complimentary kind concerning the 
importance of the undertaking, went on to say 
“ But, leaving to you all tins argument, to amplify, supplement, or 
suppress, as you may tbink best, I propose this that we try to get £1000 
(or more if we can) to send to Mr Spencer, to be used by him as he ohooses, 
in aid of the work — to pay for assistance, printing or whatever else there 
may be to pay for Of this amount, you may count on me for one half — 
five hundred pounds any time at call, and without reference to what you 
may get or fail to get from any one else ” 

This drew from me the following response m a letter 
dated 23 Sept 1874 

Bryant s proposal is a very noble one, and the more noble because he is 
not, I suppose, a man of very extensive means I suspeoted that there was 
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behind the qr*rHd> £q yoor previous letter mhu *nWn« of the kind j u I 
eon eluded that it ns not likely to nut from tin Appleton*. 

While fully appreciating tha feeling with which Mr Bryant’a piuyu*** 1* 
m de, and th*t which h*j previously pimupted otb«n to offer to bear pert 
of the exp*™*, I itfll e*nn/>t yield to such an arrangement as that pi p. J 
There la, huw tor a plan which it OOuuza to me might poaaihly be praetio- 
ahls, and which would, I think, aerre tha mi ual ends aimed at. In an 
unobjeotkmabla way Mr Bryant and other Americans, while anxious to 
Insure tha ormtfa of the Dt*cripti*i Sodohfj art also anxious that 
local Institntfrma ahould hare eopls*. Both ends would be tubearred If they 
were to purchase from ms, and were to distribute to theae institutions ; and 
this arrangement might be made in such a way as to divide tha advantage*. 
It would yield m« an ample Uun ware I to supply eoplea at half tha 
ritaQ prioa. Instead of absolutely giving ocpiea to Amerioan llbrarie*, 
tehnol da, my Amerlnsn friends might offer them to sneh bujoi at, aay 
1-Brd the retail price. In this ease they would th«m«elve* have to lo*a on 
cash oopy only 1-Oth of tha retail price and thus a moderate sum would go a 
long way Even if they uttered ocpiea to theae tmtiftitinns at l-4th the retail 
price, tH-maehai paying the other l-4th tha dirMhotion of, aay 1500 oopiea, 
would go far towards ou *iLug the printing dxp*n»i and would leave tha 
HngHali tale* to do something towards ratrrming ooat of authorship [La 
payments to enmpn«J 

Three weeks later, however, I wrote withdrawing tins 
qn nli fled assent, as follows * — 

After several tlm* thinking otk again the reply I made In my last to 
tha generous proposal mads by Mr Bryant, I haTC dajded to deollns even 
that modified mode of aid which I d“ Had as ooe that might perhap* be 
adopted. On iwi«idi»-tng my accounts and probable raeoureea, I conclude 
that the amount of loaa ant n*d on me will not be greater than I can bear 
M Heatly tha undsr+*Hng win become easier as U goee an j since, h— 
the piuocods of my books at large, which seem likely to go on increasing, 

I shall hava the juiXA^dj from the DoM.ilyU9t BoHology Itself, which, 
inadequate as they may be will go acme way towards defraying the oost of 
each succeeding number As I have been able to meet the expenditure up 
to the piifltfit time (far I hare now settled my printer's aeoount) I may 
fairly c*l™l t upon being able to do so in future— aapwlally as the parts 
an not likely to be bsued so near together as the two in last ball year, 
firm Ending thus, that I shall be aide to do the work myself by devoting to It 
such part of my trwmm as rem f aflsr defraying p<upu«ial expvi s, I 
prefer to do this I have no motive foe err™ moisting 

Nothing further passed and thus ended all plana for 
lightening the burden I had taken upon myself 

A foregoing mix-act, dated 27th Sept. 1878 intimates 
my intention of stopping as soon as I bad printed and 
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published the first part of the “ Extinct Civilized Races ” 
and the first part of the “ Savage Races” This intention, 
however, I abandoned for more reasons than one. 

The understanding in pnrsnance of which the compilers 
were working, stood in the way of so prompt a cessation. 
To each of them I had given a double incentive beyond 
the direct payment for work done which he received. One 
was the publication of his name as compiler and abstracter, 
and consequent obtamment of credit for such skill and 
labour as were implied The other was a promise that, 
as soon as the sales repaid me for printing expenses, I 
would give him half the net returns, without waiting to 
repay myself for the cost of compilation This undertaking 
I felt bound to carry out in respect not only of those parts 
which were completed or far advanced, but also in respect 
of those which were commenced Of the <c Uncivilised 
Races,” compiled by Prof. Duncan, such parts as were not 
wholly or pai lially through the press were m manuscript 
Dr Scheppig had already made considerable progress with 
the “ Hebrews and Phoenicians” And Mr Collier had 
been for some time at work on the “Trench ” To have 
stopped at the point above named would, of course, have 
been to break, if not wholly still in part, the engagement 
I had made , so that I was obhged to continue 

A further reason for continuing was that if I did not do 
so, a large amount of collected, classified, and digested 
information, exliemely valuable to the sociological student, 
would be thrown away. That I was leaving in a useless 
state the products of years of labour, would have been a 
thought scarcely tolerable to me I should have been 
restive under the consciousness of what would have seemed 
a serious loss to social science. 

Thus I found myself committed to more than I at first 
foresaw I accepted the situation, end, disastrous as was 
the undertaking pecuniarily considered, I persisted in it 
through the seven following years 
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A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE 
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laying anything about my noxt boolc, or rathor 
about my lifo dnnng tbo timo it was in hand, it will be 
woll to look back from tbit ndvnncod stage of my under- 
taking to tio earlier tinges. This retrospective glance 
discloses a cert tun trait not hitherto named. 

For now I bad como round a second time to the topic 
with which I commenced my career os a writer j after 
having made, first a na lower, and than a wider, circuit 
of exploration. In 1842, while but two and twenty, the 
predominant interest I displayed, apart from interests m 
subjects bearing on civil engineering was an interest in 
the politico-ethical question — " AVhnt are the duties of the 
Stato, and what are not its duties’ 5 There resulted the 
letters, and subsequently tho pamphlet, on The Proper 
Sphere of Government In the interval between 1842 and 
1848, a consciousness that tho conceptions set forth in this 
pamphlet were crude and moomplote, pi-umpted me to enter 
on new Holds of thought and inquiry Various readings 
m poll ti os and ethics joined with some exuumions into 
btology and psychology, gave to these conceptions more 
developed forms and more satisfactory foundations. A 
desire to set forth the ethical principles reached and tho 
derived conclusions respecting the right limits of govern 
mental action, led, in 1848, to the commencement of Social 
Static* At tho close of 1850 the results of this widened 

18 
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range of inqnii y, as embodied in that work, were published : 
the completion of the first circuit baying brought me round, 
m the latter chapters, to my original topic 

In the subsequent seven years, less from intention than 
from unconscious proclivity, this process was repeated. 
Not only subjects nearly allied to the politico-ethical, but 
alRo subjects remotely allied to it, occupied my attention 
and were dealt with in various essays. This extension of 
the range of inquiry, leading to more general conclusions, 
ended m those most general conclusions set forth in the 
programme of the Synthetic Philosophy, wutten out in the 
first days of 1858. Tn this the doctrines concerning Bocial 
organization, and after them the ethical doctrines, were, by 
their positions m the series of volumes described, repre- 
sented as the outcome of the dock rues included in the 
volumes on Biology and Psychology, as well as of those 
included m First Principles. That is to say, the politico- 
ethical conclusions held, had come to form the temvinal 
part of a system the earlier parts of 'which prepared the 
way for it Prom that date, 1858, down to the feme now 
arrived at, the years had been spent in uniting the 
volumes m which the simpler sciences, forming the fiue 
bases of the most complex sciences, were dealt with At 
length, in 1874, the second circuit, immensely wider than 
the first, had been traversed , and I had come round once 
more, not immediately to the topic with which I set out, 
but to the science of Sociology at large, which eventually 
rises to this topic. 

Beyond this long and elaborate preparation, which, at 
first pursued without conscious reference to an end, was, 
during the preceding 16 years, consciously pursued with 
such reference, there had been a preparation not contem- 
plated The Descriptive Sociology had been for seven years 
m progress, making me gradually acquainted with more 
numerous and varied groups of social phenomena, disclosing 
ru of unexpected knds, and occasionally obliging me 
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to abandon Bomo of my pro-conccptions And then, lastly, 
I bad been incidentally led into writing o book which, 
ostensibly for tho ms tract ion of othors, sonred at tho samo 
time for self mstrnction — The Study of Sociology In 
setting forth tho difficulties to bo on conn to red and tho 
von c ties of bias to bo guarded against, I been mo myself 
better disciplined for tho task I was about to nndertako 
This second rocomraoncemont, forming a now doportm-e 
in my work, seems to call for somo dofinito division in tho 
nnrrativo, and I havo therefore thought it well ho re to 
common co Port XI 
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VViin the entry on tins new division of my work, the 
marshalling' of evidence became a mucli more extensive 
and complicated business than it bad hitherto been The 
facts, so multitudinous m their numbers, so different in 
their binds, so varied m their sources, foimed a hetero- 
geneous aggregate difficult to bring into the clear and 
effective order required for carrying on an argument, so that 
I felt much as might a general of division who had become 
commander-in-ehief , or rather, as one who had to undertake 
tins highest function in addition to the lower functions of 
all his subordinates of the first, second and third grades 
Only by deliberate method persistently followed, was it 
possible to avoid confusion A few words may fitly be 
said here concerning my materials, and the ways m which 
I dealt with them 

During the five and twenty preceding years there had 
been in course of accumulation, extracts and memoranda 
from time to time made. My reading, though not extensive, 
and though chiefly devoted to the subjects which occupied 
me during this long interval, frequently bi ought under my 
eyes noteworthy facts bearing on this or that division of 
Sociology These, along with the suggested ideas, were 
jotted down, and put away The resulting mass of manu- 
script materials remained for years unclassified, but every 
now and then I took out the contents of the drawer which 
received these miscellaneous contributions and put them in 
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somo dcgTeo of order — -grouping togothor tho ecclesiastical, 
the political, tho industrial Ac. 10 that, by tho timo I began 
to build, there had been formed several considerable heaps 
of undressed atones and bncia 

Bat now I had to utilizo tho relatively largo m«s*es of 
rant on a Is gathered together m tho Descriptive Sociology 
For economisation of labour, it was noodful still farther to 
*dn**ify thcio and to saro time, as well os to avoid errors 
in ro- transcription, my habit was, with moh parts of tho 
work os woro pnnted, to cat np two copios, Sapposo tho 
general topic to bo dealt with was “Primitive Ideas ” Then 
tho process was that of reading through nil tho groups of 
ortracts concerning tho unoivilixod nnd somi-cinlizod moos 
under tho head of " Superstitions,” os woll os those under 
othor heads that wero likoly to contain allied evidence — 
“Knowledge”, “Ecclesiastical ” Ac A* I read I marked 
occh statement that had any significant bearing and thoso 
marked statements were cut out by my secretary after ho 
had supplied any references which excision would destroy 
Tho largo hoop resulting was joi nod with tho kmdred 
heap of matonala previously nccnmnlnted , and there now 
came the business of re-classifying thorn all in preparation 
for writing During a considerable preceding period the 
sub-divisions of the topic of ‘Primitive Ideas” had been 
thought about and venous heads of chapters had been 
settlod — ‘ Ideas of Sleep and Dreams,” “ Ideas of Death 
and Resurrection,” “Ideas of Another Life,” “Ideas of 
Another World” Ac. Ac Taking a number of shoots of 
double foolscap, severally fitted to contain between their two 
leaves numerous memoranda, I placed these m a semi-circle 
on tho floor round my choir i having indorsed each with 
the title of a ohapter, and having arranged them in some- 
thing like proper sequence Then, putting before me the 
heap of extracts and memoranda, I assigned caoh as I 
read it to its appropriate chapter Occasionally I came 
upon a fact which indicated to me the need for a ohapter 
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I had not thought of An additional sheet for this was 
introduced^ and other kindred facts were from time to time 
placed with this initial one. Several Bittmgs were usually 
required to thus sort the entire heap Mostly, too, as this 
process was gone through some time in advance of need, 
there came a repetition, or several repetitions, before the 
senes of chapters had assumed its final order, and the 
materials had all been distributed 

When about to begin a chapter, I made a further rough 
classification. On a small table before me I had a large 
rude desk a hinged board, covered with green baize, 
which was capable of bemg inclined at different angles by 
a moveable prop behind. Here I grouped the collected 
matenals appropnated to the successive sections of the 
chapter, and those which were to be contained in each section 
were put into the most convenient sequence Then, as I 
dictated, I from time to time handed to my secretaiy an 
extract to be incorporated 

Concerning the start made with this division of my 
work, the only mfoimation I have is contained m the 
following extract dated 5 March 1874 

“ But for various -minor bothers, and ohiefly these replies to criticisms, I 
should have been by thm time pretty far advanced with the first number of 
the Principles of Sociology As it is, about 60 pp of MS are ready , and 
I shall give the first two chapters to the printer immediately 
“ I received this morning from the Prof of Philosophy at Messma, a 
proposal to translate my boohs into Italian m conjunction with his brother 
He seems a fit translator, and I have assented 

“ I suppose I shall hear of the Appletons soon after their arrival I must 
ask them to meet Huxley, Tyndall and King at dinner To night I expect 
to meet President Eliot of Harvard, who is coming to dine at the X ” 

Respecting the second of the foregoing paragraphs, I 
may remark that the proposal to translate into Italian did 
not then take effect, because the translators were unable to 
find a publisher who would mn the risk. 

On turning over my papers I find that m 1874 I made 
an abortive attempt to keep a diary I say abortive, 
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because the entries, irregular while they continued, ceased 
altogether in March. The diary Beta out with mention of 
the usual New Tear’s Day firmer at Huxley’s the joining 
m which, oommenoed in 1856, still oon tinned. On Jan. 24 
occurs the entry — 

w Want to tha Bun* ti Hat that* Beer* erf the RdlnbvfX 

Lard Aberdxre, Laid A. E< Tl Ml* Th« Ae." 

Thin was not tho first, but the second or third, of my yunfcs 
to Aldormaston Court, the seat of Mr Higford Burr— or 
rather, one might almost say, of Mr* Higford Burr , who 
took tho load and who habitually gathered together on such 
occasions circles of agreeable people. The place has 
attractive surromnlrngB : notably the 1 Chase,” whinh is 
said to date back to tho tune of Doomsday Book. On two 
occasions when I was there, visits were paid to Sdoh ester 
an adjacent old Homan town of which the remamn are 
very striking It must have been nearly as large as 
Pompon the butxci Tidmg walls, which are stall almost if 
not quite complete, showing its dimensions. After oon 
templatmg the uncovered basements of publio buildings 
baths Ac , and seeing the on tranoo-steps deeply worn by 
passing feet and noting, too, the remains of an am phi 
theatre, I oonoerred far more vividly than before the 
hold which Roman ci vibration had obtained m England 

While mentioning these visits mto the country, I am 
reminded that Bpottaswoode (one of onr X Olub) had, 
before this tune, purchased Coomb o Bank near Boren oaks. 
Here I occasionally spent the tame from Saturday to 
Monday usually in company with others of onr co mm on 
friends After his mathematics, Spottiswoodo especially 
devoted himself to researches in electricity; and, as a 
natural oonsequenoe, he early made domestic use of electric 
lighting I behove he was the first to have his dinner 
table lighted by the Swan la m ps. 

I may here add the fact, recalled by letters of this date. 
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that X avoided social gatherings of a public kind The 
last public dinner I attended was in 1865; and several 
motives then prompted a resolution never to attend 
another Tn pursuance of this resolve I invariably 
declined not only such dinners as those given in the 
City but more select dinners , even including those of the 
Royal Academy, which are, "with good reason I behove, 
regarded as particularly enjoyable. Though not from 
deliberate resolution, I also fell into the habit of neglecting 
invitations to public soirees . Those of the Royal Academy 
were the only ones which I went to a few times during 
more than twenty years Even when I decided to go, which 
occasionally happened, my intention melted away when 
the hour for dressing came. 

To May of this year I was elected a member of the 
Committee of the Atkenreum, and for a long subsequent 
period continued to take an active part m the administration 
of the Club. X say an active part, because I attended the 
committee-meetings with regularity. Save when I was 
away from town, I believe I missed only one, and then 
forgetfulness was the cause. 

Certain traits of nature, made manifest to me by 
experiences of myself as a committee-man, I may here set 
down The most conspicuous is want of tact This is 
an inherited deficiency. The Spencers of the preceding 
generation were all characterized by lack of reticence. 
Thmgs thought were habitually said, and there was little 
prudence m the expression of them My mother was 
distinguished by extreme srmple-mmdedness so much 
so that, unlike women m general, she was without the 
thought of policy m her dealings with other persons. 
Tn me these traits were united I tended habitually to 
undisgmsed utterance of ideas and feelings the results 
being that while I often excited opposition from not 
remembering what others were likely to feel, I, at the 
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same tame, disclosed my own intentions in cases where 
oonoealment of them was needful as a means to success 
On one occasion my attention was irresistibly drawn 
to thin trait and ita effects Some proposal — I do not 
remember what — whioh I had made in committee, I Fad 
urged with my canal blnntnees , with the result that those 
whose prejudices I had not duly respected, voted against me 
and the proposal was lost. A week or eo after wards, the 
late Sir Frodenak Elliot, a man whose official life had 
disciplined him in cautiousness of expression, and who, 
judged by his manner, was also diplomatic by nature 
brought forward substantially the same proposal, and 
taking care not to tread upon anybody's toes, he earned 
it without difficulty But though I recognised the leoSou, 
it wrought, I fancy, little or no alteration Wo say that 
experience teaches ; but oxpeneuoo is practically puworlosa 
to change by its teanbrng any marked OTgamo ten firm me* 
Lot mo add that, though I sometimes failed in my aims 
from want of tact I frequently succeeded by persistence 

The tann of service on the committee is three years, and 
a rule provides that one who has served is not again 
eligible until after the lapse of a year During the year 
which intervened between my two terms of service, I was 
one of a special committee appointed at the annual general 
meeting to investigate a matter respecting whioh the 
committee and the Club at large differed, TTonne resulted 
the anomaly that I was concerned with Olub-bnsmeas for 
seven consecutive years. 

While speaking of committees I may name the fact that 
I had been, for some tune before this date, and for long after 
wards continued to be, a member of the London Library 
committee At tins my attendances were far less regular 
I nuppose, in part because the administrative business, 
neither so extensive nor so complex, attracted me less. 

This autumn I mnde an observation that interested 
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me much; as demonstrating a physical Liuth winch is 
difficult to believe. 

While I was at the Dell of Abernethy we had a picnic 
on the shore of Loch Garten, some four or five miles off 
ThiB loch ib from half a mile to a mile long, and perhaps a 
quarter of a mile broad. A breeze of moderate strength 
was blowing, so that, on the sandy beach nest to us, there 
broke small waves, say of eighteen inches wide and three 
inches high A fter our picmc we rowed towards the other 
end of the loch. As we approached it the waves diminished 
in size, gradually becoming npples, and finally we came 
to still water. On amving at this glassy surface I saw, 
to my great surprise, feeble nndulations, discernible only 
by the aid of reflections, moving m a direction opposite to 
the wmd. Ho other origin for these could be assigned 
than the recoil-waves from the sandy beach at the opposite 
end, which had persisted through all the intei vemng rough 
water, and finally made their re-appearance in this remote 
smooth water. Many must have occasionally obseived 
how, when a breaker bursts against a sea-wall, the recoil- 
wave rushes out seawards , and some have learned that this 
wave continues its progress out to sea, invisibly modifying 
the forms of the incoming waves, until at a great distance 
it is dissipated by fluid Xncfcion Though theoretically 
accepted by me, this tiuth had been but vaguely conceived 
Now it was brought home very clearly 

My stay at A rdtorrush this year was abridged to little 
more than a foi taught, for I was due at Belfast on the 19th 

August The British Association met there Tyndall 
was president, and I felt bound to be present. As on the 
occasion of the meeting at Liverpool, the members of the X 
Club, with their wives, made a family party at the chief 
hotel, and this of course gave an enjoyable character to our 
sojourn Many will remember that Prof Tyndall’s address, 
deal mg with those aspects of Science which bring it into 
relation with Theology, was a veiy bold one, and produced 
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a strong sensation followed by a good deal of controversy 
My r cuio tub run co of tbo address is furthor strengthened by 
a personal mlorcst it hod for mo Some passages in it 
referred to tbo evolutionary ebaractor of tbo Principle* of 
Psychology, and aimed at cermet mg current misappre* 
tensions respecting tbo origin of tho evolutionary doctrine, 
m so far us it appbes to Mind I bavo before exemplified 
Prof. Tyn dab's chivalrous desire to sco jastico dono whore 
bo thinks it is not dono, and it was boro manifested on my 
behalf Not much effect wtls produced, however Tho 
pnbbo mind, difficult to impress, having once taken an 
impiuBSion, rotnin* it right or wrong, and resents any effort 
to rilinrjge it, 

Tho ploosurca of my stay at Belfast were increased by tho 
presence of my friend Lott, At its close he and I had a 
further week or ton days of companionship at Llandudno on 
our way south- Departing thence, I sojourned for a whdo 
at Standiah before returning to London. 

Neither correspondence nor memory furnishes mo with 
anything to set down until tho oloso of tho year A letter 
of 8 December says • — 

"Iia dreadfully bothered with an iner*»rint tjpcrodcnce, and 

rfth Inow-ring prfraU and with pm*nUUcn capita of 

bc^Va I am now diyrU big to do tha replying sad adtuowledgiiyr fey depvlj 
whenerw ft <*Q poatfbly b« doo*. One- third to ODt-hsU of my morning 
haa b ten of 1st* eat off by the#* diatraetfcm*. 

Oth«rwi»» thing* ar* going on oiiisiksbly welL Th» itwnl red inn* of 
tbo Frtneh tratulatfon of tho PtytMofy fa ootj and I hart al*c recently 
jot th* n <rat«d tkm of tha i, tod tm wpeci ‘ng ahorily to 

hara their tramUtioo of f\ni Prfudplax. ” 

Winter passed and the early spring passed without 
men dent. Here is a passage written to Yon man* on 
April 10, 1876 1 — - 

T'h»nW for yotrr untiring adfoeaoy and fer yoor defence In the lot 
numbar of tho HoOthly It U droll to find myatlf ^—'wfbod br nano uc t 
6«ing fndnctfr*, wWU by other* I am blamed for orarburd otng myarftrauau 
with fflnatratire facta." 

And here is another from a letter dated April 14 > — 

" Though I wrote to yon a frr day* ago, I write »jr*in on rec^ring your letter 
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of the 3rd, to eay how glad I shall be to see you Irrespective of other ends, 
I doubt not you will derive physical and mental benefits from the change of 
scene and from the enforced rest of the voyage I shall be m town till 
towards the end of July , after whioh date I shall probably be away for some 
six weeks, so that if you come in May there will be some six weeks during 
which we may be together (for of course I shall expect you to come and stay 
at Queen’s Gardens as my guest) and there will be a further interval after my 
return to town ” 

This programme was partially carried out lie arrived on 
July 14, and joined me as proposed 

Veiy little more lias to "be said concerning tlie incidents 
of tlie season There were the usual perturbations of health, 
and short absences of a week or so to obtain, partly by fresh 
air and partly by quiet, better nights and restored power 
of working. Letters show that during two such absences 
in Februaiy and May I was at Brighton , and at Easter 
I was at Clifton, where I was joined by Lott. 

But the fact perhaps most worth mentioning is that in 
May I commenced dictating the rough draft of thiR auto- 
biography How came I to take Buch a step at so relatively 
early a period? may be asked The cause was this Not 
long before, a Inend referred to a not unimportant scheme 
I had several years previously suggested to him, for fur- 
thering a public movement then in progress. By the help 
of his reminder I recalled the incident, but it was clear to 
me that, had it not been for his remmder, it would have 
disappeared absolutely from my memory. There after- 
wards resulted the reflection that if a biography was to be 
written, either by myself or any one else, the materials 
for it should be collected at once , otherwise there would 
probably be senous omissions 

“ But why a biography at all?” will perhaps be asked 
The question is reasonable enough, considering how 
often I have uttered unfavourable opinions concerning 
biography at large The reply is that in these days of 
active book-manufacture, when there are so many men each 
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of whom, baring completed nntl Fold ono wort, forthwith 
casts about for the robjetl matter of another, no cmo whoso 
nnmo has been much beforo tljt* public can escape baring 
his life written if ho doe* not do H him*e1f roroo ono elio 
trill do it for him This mdnetum from enrrent ripen cnee 
brought with it the conclusion that in either ca o it was 
dcnrablo that a connected narrative of events, such as I 
nlono conld furnish with nnttiing like completeness, should 
bo written, and that the vcnfyiDg and illustrative materials 
ibonld bo put in order along with it 

How to execute this task remained for somo timo a 
problem I conld not think of suspending my ordinary 
work for the purpo«e — sacrificing tho important for the 
relatively unimportant And yet, if I postponed setting 
down theso btographtcal memoranda until after tho com 
pletion of tho Synthctio Philosophy, it was pretty clear 
that they would norcr bo set down at alL At longth I hit 
opon a compromise Each successive week 1 prepared 
myrclf by looking through tho wutspondeneo and docu 
mcnla referring to tho period to bo dealt with, and then, 
for an hour on Saturday afternoon, I dictated to a short 
band writer i narrating in bncf form tho chief events, with 
my comments upon them, without regard to literary fonn 
or or on correctness of expression Tho transcribed notes, 
which the shorthand writer handed to mo tho next week in 
tho shnpo of a largo-sixcd copy book of twenty or thirty 
pages, I took from him, and inserted between tho leaves in 
their rcspcctivo places all tho rolovnnt letters and other 
papers How long this process continued I cannot rernom 
ber : for something liko a year I think Evontually U 10 
narrativo was brought np to dato and tho procoss ceased. 

This rough draft, with its incorporated materials, 
remained for many years in tho sumo stato, ranged 
only by an occasional addition, and in a fow places by 
rodictatmg portions hi somewhat moro complete forms. It 
would have remained in this state to tho present time had 
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it not been for the utter breakdown of health which made 
it impossible to do any but the lightest work, and limited 
me to extremely little even of that. 

Tn the middle of July, as already indicated, arrived my 
friend Yon-mans with his sister and nephew, and a week 
afterwards, leaving them in possession, I departed for 
the North. 

Little need be said concerning my month at Ardtornish. 
I may set down, however, an interesting elucidation of a 
truth in optics I noted while there. 

Along the shore of Loch A hue, between the new house 
and the ferry, there is a tract of shelving beach on which 
grows a zone of bladder-weed, covered at high tide, dry at 
low tide, and at mid-tide partially floating, m such wise 
that the upper fronds of each plant lie on the surface. 
As we drove by one day, when a fresh breeze was 
blowing from the other side of the loch, producing waves 
of moderate size, the surfaces of which were of course 
covered by wavelets and ripples, my attention was drawn 
to the fact that all the wavelets and ripples were stopped 
by this belt formed of the patches of partially-floating 
bladder-weed, while the larger undulations passed through 
this belt, and, traversing the smooth water mside of it, 
reached the beach This struck me as illustrating that 
which is said to happen with luminiferous undulations 
Passmg through air containing impurities dust, smoke or 
thick vapour the shorter among these are stopped, while 
the longer pass through The result is that under such cir- 
cumstances the Sun appears red : the red rays being those 
formed of the longer undulations Doubtless the waves 
are of utterly different natures, so that nothing more than 
analogy may be alleged, but it is an interesting analogy 

The transition from the scientific to the comic is a 
violent one , but I am led to make it here by remembering 
that during my stay I verified a rather amusing story which 
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dated back some dosen years or more The head game- 
keeper’s son, a juoug man of twenty, was qoisxed by me 
one day when we were out fishing, ooncemmg this story 
of his boyhood, and, as ho looked sheepish and did not 
deny it, I presume it was true At the tame m question 
Lord Kirkcaldy — a very on imposing sample of humanity, 
which added somewhat to the pcmt of the mcndent — was 
staying at Ardtormah for a little snlmnn fishing One 
day daring his stay this gamekeeper’s son, then perhaps 
some six or seven years of age, ran m to his mother 
oxnlttimmg — “ 0 mither, mither, Fve seen the Lord, and 
he’s put like a man I ” 

Leaving Ardtormah towards the dose of Angnst I broke 
my journey south by a week at Llandudno and reached 
London early in September ‘When I add that the latter 
part of October and beginning of November were spent at 
Standreh I have sufficently indicated my autumn doings, 

X*te in the autumn my friend Yornnann, after returning 
to America, sent me a disoonragmg account of him*df. 
Already extracts fr\uu my letters have from tune to time 
shown that I expostulated with him for his disregard alike 
of health and of personal interests while pmouing his arm* 
— ftimii largely directed to the propagation of Evolution 
dootrmes and diffusion of my works. He had now 
illustrated afresh this tendency to tmduo self-eacnfioe 
and I wrote to him strongly on the subject. My letter 
dated 18 Dec., while it may serve as a general lesson, I 
quote here partly because it illustrates this trait of hi a 
nature, and partly because it illustrates a trait of my 
nature — a somewhat too candid expression of opinions. 

T u r ni ng to year Utter lot ma ttj Hot that I ham wg»tt*4 greatly to ham 
in lOw^unl of jtxlt UU Out la *o rmnHrf* i-tory kllka by whit It nyi ind 
bj whit It implies. To think that you ahoold him oome onr hare rn Inly 
to recruit, ini now that you ihcmld ba apparently no batter thin when ytrn 
left and ill became yon would go on working and mu j lug I 
retting 1 Your intention to be careful now amotmta to nothing — you hire iE 
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along been intending that and doing the contrary That you will cither cut 
short your life, or incapacitate yourself, is an inference one cannot avoid 
drawing , seeing that in your case, as m a host of other cases, experience 
seems to have not the slightest effeot It is a kind of work-dmnkennesB , and 
yon seem to be no more able to resist the temptation than the dypsomamac 
resists alcohol Excuse my strong expressions I use them m the hope 
that they may do some good, though it is a very famt hope The only 
course which could give me any confidence that you will not bring your career 
of usefulness to a premature dose, would be to learn that you had put your- 
self under the despotic control of your sister , and even if you did this, I 
suspect you would quickly break the agreement under the pressure of some 
fancied necessity As though fulfilment of some passing purpose was 
necessary and maintenance of life unnecessary 1 What is the use of all this 
propagation of knowledge, if it is to end in Buch results ?” 

Unhappily the opinion above expressed that he would 
bring his life to a piematuie close was verified Though 
he reached the age of sixty-six, yet that his death at that 
age was premature is shown by the fact that both his 
parents were then alive 

In a letter to him written ten days later, I find the 
following passage about another matter 

“ Sinoe I wrote I received some news from Bnssia which will interest you 
A professor at Kiev proposes, in conjunction with his colleagues and pupils, 
to tran date the Descriptive Sociology He tells me, to my surprise, that all 
my books have now been translated into Busman with the exception of the 
Descriptive Sociology, wlnoh will thus soon be added to the list Eurther, 
he tells me that he has proposed to the Historical Sooiety of Kiev to make a 
like classification and tabulation of Bussian history The name of this 
Bussian is Soutohitzioi (?)” 

Whether this project was earned out I could not at first 
remember, hut I have since found proof that it was 

While I am quoting from letters I may as well add a 
passage from one to my friend Lott dated a week after, 
namely Jan 5, 1876 This I give chiefly for the sake 
of its second paragraph 

“ I am sorry to hear your plans are interfered with However, next week 
will suit me just as well If Mr Earp is sufficiently recovered you might 
come on Saturday Tou would not, indeed, find me at home m the evening, 
for we shall be celebrating our hundredth meeting of the X club , but Mi^s 
Bhickle will take care of you until my return 

I am glad you like No 40 It is surprising what an effect is produced on 
one by this tracing out the natural history of behefs I feel, even myself, 
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The process here described ns at length ended bod been 
o long one, for it commenced when 1 wo* in my terns. 

The first Tolome of the IVinnpfrj cf Soacl<yy might 
have been issued before Midsummer 1 67C bad it not 
been for tho disc* \i of a renona loct/na in my original 
scheme Up to tbi» time the programme of Iho Rynthetia 
Philosophy, i*saed in 18G0, had been in nl) respects 
odhered to; bat now it became clear that an addition mujt 
bo made I bad, ru moil do, approached the subject of 
Sociology on iL* political aide ; and though when lla dimtons 
ttl o set down, there was a clear recognition of sundry 
other tided — tho Kcdrsiastical, Iho Industrial, and so 
forth, — yet all of tbrso were what may bo distinguished ni 
the public tides of tbo subject. Sociology in fact as wo 
ordinarily conceive it, it concerned exclusively with tbo 
phenomena resulting from tho co-operation of citizens. 
Bat now, when about to deal with institutions of this 
or that kind, I suddenly beenmo awaro that domestio 
institutions bad to bo dealt with. It was not that I 
accepted in fall tbo news of Sir Henry Mainoj for my 
studies of primitive societies bad familiarised mo with tbo 
truths that tbo patriarchal form of family is not tho 
earliest, and that tho relations of parents to ono another 
and to children linvo sundry more archaic lortns. But I 
bccamo conscious that theso more archaio forma, as woll 
as tho moro developed form supposed by him to bo 
universal, influence deeply tho typo of social organization 
assumed Fcrihor, reflection mado it dear that intrinsically 
as well os extnnsically, tho traits of its family lifo form 
an important group in tho traits presentod by each 
society; and that a great omission had boon mado in 
ignoring them 

Tho result was that in tho spring of 1870 I begnn to 

lfl 
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prepare myself for treating tins topic; and a further 
result "was that I delayed the publication of Vol I of 
the Sociology for the purpose of adding to it the new 
division required a course which I have smce regretted, 
for it is now manifest to me that the first volume ought 
to have mcluded the Data and the Inductions only. 

Neither letters nor documents recall anything worthy 
of record durmg the season of 1876, and I pass at once 
to the latter part of July, when I left for the North 

I had been told of good fishing in the Morar, and 
while staying with my friends at the Dell of Abernethy 
this information had its effect. I opened negotiations 
with the factor of Lord Lovat, to whom the north bank of 
the nver belonged, and eventually agreed to take the 
fishing Ten days later I started for the west The drive 
from Banavie to Ansaig was new to me, and though I 
internally grumbled at having to post all the way (more 
than forty miles I think), yet I felt before the day was over 
that I was amply repaid by the scenery. A letter describes 
the drive as ff the most beautiful drive in the kingdom so far 
as I have seen ” As I approached Ansaig I heard that Lord 
Lovat was in advance of me; and, on my arrival, found the 
hotel occupied by him and his suite The faotor, coming 
afterwards, explained that Lord Lovat, somewhat taken 
aback that his fishing had been let, suggested that I might 
like to Ly the river for a few days before finally agreeing 
to rent it, and that meanwhile he would take a cast himself 
Of course I assented ; and next day, not wishing to interfere 
with the owner’s amusement, I postponed going over to the 
Morar, which is some miles off, till the evening after his 
return. Here I found myself a good deal deceived 
not by the untruth of statements made but by the omission 
of something equally true Success quickly proved the 
presence of numerous sea-trout , and then, just below the 
falls, which could not be leapt by fish for want of water, 
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I had rflmnrlmblo ocular proof of the presence of salmon. 
ThorOj m a smooth baok water, wore lying, unconcealed and 
nn alarm od half ft doion salmon and a score sea trout. 
"While sitting on an overhanging rock with foot dangling 
above the water, one could see those largo and small fish 
quietly sailing about so closo that, ovuu tho opening and 
shutting of their gills was visible Tho place was a land 
of natural aquarium, the like of which I have neither seen 
ncrr heard of ebo where Bnt now tho per contra facts vroro 
that the fbhnblo part of the nvor, extending from the falls 
to tho sea, was lea than two hundred yards in length, and 
that out of sonao four snl mon-casts in that distance there 
was but ono at which thoro soermod a fair nbnnoe of landing 
a fish when hooked. Joining these faots with the fact that 
after throo days’ stay there carao no rain nor at the end of 
that time any sign of rain, I decided to relinquish the agree- 
ment and leavo Lord Lovat unmterfered with 

But how to get away ? I discovered that next day a 
steamer coming south would ton oh at Armadale in Skyo a 
place on the other aide of tho Bleat Sound about a dosen 
miles higher up Here was an escape Next morning 
a fishing boat whioh I hired took me partly sailing 
partly rowing to Armadale bay m good time. Here 
occurred an mstrouUvu incident whioh must be my excuse 
for the foregoing detail* “ Shall we land, nr f ” asked 
the boatmen. “No” I replied. "See there is the 
steamer oommg she will be here m less than half an 
hour ” So the men rested on their oars in the midst of 
the bay As the steamer approached they rowed me out 
to meet her and my ascent up her side was watohed by 
two friends who saluted me as I stepped on dook — a 
daughter of Prof. Sellar and an unde of hers 

Suppose there had arisen some question the decision of 
which turned on my presence m or absence from Skye that 
year My oath or affirmation that I had not been in Skye 
might have been met by two witnesses who b nu.ro that they 

19 * 
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saw me come out of Armadale "bay in Skye and get on 
"board tke steamer • the visible fact testified to by them 
being identified with the inference that I had come from the 
shore Tn face of their testimony the explanation given by 
me would have been taken by all as an audacious fiction. 

Three days later I was at Laidlawstiel, the residence., or 
rather one of the residences, on the estate of Mrs. Mitchell 
(now Lady Eeay) a lady whose scientific proclivities were 
shown by the establishment of a laboratory, and for 
whom Prof Piazza Smyth had set up a reflecting telescope. 
The place stands high above the Tweed nearly opposite 
Ashestiel, the residence of Scott at one time Here, in a 
pleasant circle, a week passed away, partly filled with some 
lawn-tenms playing and a great deal of talking far too 
much indeed for my welfare 

Before I returned to town a few days were spent at 
Derby with my friend George Holme, who, as narrated in 
an early chapter, saved me from dro w mngwhen I was a boy 
Other few days were spent with Lott at Quomdon, or 
Quom as it is commonly called, a place about four miles 
off, which seives as a sanatorium for Derby, and where my 
Liend had now taken a house, m which he continued to 
reside during the rest of his life. Home was reached 
early in September. 

Immediately after my return I made a change in work- 
ing arrangements, consequent, partly, on the desire to 
relieve Mr Collier from a daily task too mechanical to 
be properly assigned to him As explained in a preceding 
chapter, I had, m earlier years, employed a youth as 
amanuensis , and then, after 1867, when Mr Drmcan came 
to me as secretary, he was occupied every morning m 
writing to Iny dictation from 10 till 1, and devoted the rest 
of the day to the Descriptive Sociology This routine had 
continued Mr. Collier fulfilling the same divided functions. 
For some time he had been occupied with the French 
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Civilixntionj and it now seemed to mo undesirable, alike on 
his own account and on mino, that ho should any longer bo 
proronted from spending all hU onorgics on tho work for 
which his powers and culture fitted him. Haring become 
ablo to pay for more holp, I thoroforo decided to omnncipato 
him from his morning’s clerk liko duties, and to omploy 
some ono olso to discharge them. 

Tho experience I had recently had whilo dictating to a 
shorthand writer tho rough draft of tho autobiography, 
opened my eyes to tho fact that I might offoct eomo farther 
economy of brain powor by having an amnnnonsis who 
could wnto shorthand. On trial I found that my nntici 
pahons woro fulfilled, and thereafter contained to benefit 
by tho discovery For letter writing tho advantages piorud 
great. Choice of the best expressions not being of 
moment, a marked saving of timo and effort was achiovod. 
For book writing tho advantage was by no means so great, 
but still appreciable Forms of sentences haring to ho ns 
carefully weighed as before, the required pauses remained 
unabridged and I hnbitnally kept my shorthand writer 
waiting sometimes for long intervals, whilo I decided 
on tho way in which a thought should be framed. But, 
though thus far thore was no gam of time or of effort, 
there was a gain in the rapidity with which a sentonoo, 
or part of a son ten oo, once fixed upon, could be dis- 
posed of. With a longhand writer os amnnuomna a few 
nurds only could be uttered at a time and if n wholo 
sentence or large part of a sentence, had boon mentally 
prepared, it had to be kept baforo the mi nd while the 
snooosaive instalment* forming it wore written down. "When, 
however, tho furmnuonaia was a shorthand writer, the whole 
sentence or such port of the sentenoe as was ready, oould 
, be uttered right off, and the attention forthwith occupied 
with the next. A little time was thus saved and a great 
deal of attention economised. 

Hereafter, if the employment of shorthand writers 

l 
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increases, this proceeding will seem an ordinary one. At 
the time of which I speak it was quite exceptional for an 
author, though not for a lawyer or merchant. 

During the subsequent two months at home, considerable 
progress was made with “ Domestic Institutions,” by 
the completion of which I hoped shortly to end the volume 
But either because of my nn satisfactory autumn-holiday 
m the course of which an injury to my foot negatived the 
usual amount of walking, or because I applied myself too 
strenuously to work, there came, before the middle of 
November, a collapse, and I had to desist. My fnends at 
Standisk had recently invited me, and I had postponed 
acceptance. Now, however, I revoked my decision and 
went not with a beneficial result, as is shown by the 
following extract 

"Unfortunately it happened that my fnends in the country had their house 
fall of gueBts, and that there were large and elaborate dinner parties nearly 
every night of my stay , so that, bo far from leading a qmet hfe as I had 
anticipated, I did the reverse, and ended by malnng myself worse than when 
I went The climax of the mischief was brought about by the Bishop of 
Gloucester, who would get me into metaphysical controversy " 

To this last sentence there hangs a tale, or rather there 
hang two tales, not altogether un amusing On my arrival 
I found that some of the family and guests had taken 
tickets for an amateur concert, about to he given at the 
Bishop s Palace at Gloucester I willingly followed their 
example (by doing which, however, I afterwards found 
that I bad subscribed half-a-gumea to the funds of a 
Church School !) MV hen, on the appointed day, we -had 
taken our seats, and were glancing through the programme, 

I was alike pleased and amused to find among the pieces 
Mynheer van Dnnck ” pleased because the music is fine, j 
amused because of tbe incongruity suggested by the 1 ' 
words of the glee, which I here give for the benefit of 
those that do not know them. If I recollect rightly, they 
mu thus 

Mynheer van Bunch, tho’ he never was drunk, sipped brandy-and- water 
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giUj uid he (jTtenohfid hia Ihlnt with two qnxrti of the first to a pint of lb* 
litter diHj gJn^ rK j nh th>t m Until Vim n i draught might be. m de«p *j the 
mTMng Zojdrr Zm. " 

It struok mo that it would be droll to bear these words 
amid tho ecclesiastical nuxio landings, sang by a Cathedral 
Choir aided by the Bishop’s wile, who was one of the per 
formers I was disappointed, however When the time 
came there was a good deal of hesitation and moving about 
on the platform, and another glee was snug instead. A 
few days later, the Bishop and Mrs Elhoott were among 
the guests at one of the uuuuty dinner parties at Stan dish 
and, being seated next to Mrs. Elhoott at dinner, I took 
oo'^erm to tupross my regret at the substitution saying 
that I supposed their oourago had failed them at the last 
moment 11 Oh, not at all ” she replied. ” It was simply 
that we had lost the mumo.” I suspect, however, that 
the loss was not accidental but that the Bishop having 
soen the programme at the last moment, had “put his foot 
down/’ as the Amen cans say, and caused the abstraction 
of the musio 

The other incident oonoemed the Bishop himself Being 
fond of walking he had, on the day of the dinner party, 
oome to Stan dish on foot in the course of the afternoon. 
During a convuiWaon m the biTImrd room, reference was 
made to the fact that I had oome down Imm London to 
recruit finding myself unable to work. f Ah ,” remarked 
the Bishop to our hoat ‘ perhaps it’s quite as well; because 
otherwise he would have been promulgating some mischiev 
oua doctrine or other” I replied that, as the Bishop 
supposed the doctrine I was setting forth was mischievous, 
he would of course, be prepared to defend the opposite 
doctrine His assent to this I followed up by saying that 
as I was then engaged m writing a chapter showing the 
great superiority of monogamy, he was bound to take up 
the defence of polygamy Finding himself thus fixed, the 
Bishop jestingly accepted the situation, and pointed oat 
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that at any rate lie would be able to cite tbe example of 
the patriarchs in justification. 

The close of the year was reached without much improve- 
ment in health, and Christmas week, spent with my friend 
Lott at Quom, did not much aid recovery Throughout 
the early spring, too, I struggled with my work to small 
purpose Tn March, matters were made considerably 
worse by an imprudence. I unwisely yielded to a sugges- 
tion to give evidence before the Copyright Commission, 
then sitting Partly by the trouble taken in preparing 
my evidence, and partly by the excitement attendawt on 
giving it (which I did in great fear of the consequences, 
and rushed down to Brighton by the next tram), my 
nervous symptoms were exacerbated, and, as may be sup- 
posed, they were not much improved by attending a second 
time to give further evidence At Easter au other sojourn 
at Quom did but little towards setting me right A more 
drastic measure was now taken My friend's pailuer, a 
keen fisherman, usually paid one or two visits to Kilim 
every spring for the purpose of salmon-trolling on Loch 
Tay. I was pressed to accompany him Being unable to 
work, and hoping for benefit, I agreed But the weather 
was unpropitious. Even my companion, enthusiast though 
he was, declmed to sit out in a boat in the midst of bitter 
East winds with occasional snow-showers. Three days of 
this weather sent me south m disgust , and, as the following 
letter to Lott, dated 16fch April, shows, I had no reason to 
regret that I was thus driven away - 

“Thnnks to Quoeu, thanks possibly m some degree to the few days m 
Scotland, and thanks to some rmlmown causes which I cannot understand, 
I am considerably better since my retom to town From time to time ono 
gets rather shaken in one's determination to bo careful in diet Ac , by finding 
the benefits of carelessness I continued to bo troubled by indigestion wbilo 
in Scotland, and even on ray way back to town Next day was the X dinner , 
and, contrary to my habit for a month or six weeks previously, I took a sub* 
'tantnl miscellaneous late meal, with several kinds of wine. I had no 
indigestion after it, and liaio been exceptionally well since. Tins is ono of 
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Qw minj Uloilrtlkmj of lit frtil effect of mcoUl evhH mllon. I know no 
other eaox for this oJi >*■«£«. 

It vu well I m driven back to tom by th* wwtlher when I mu; far 
quit* contrary to my anticipation, lb* wamJlt*©.m«Unf for *electlng 
new Ittee-men vu fixed lefort Inxtesd of efUr the Hal* II election, 
nemdj jciterlij ; *nd bad I itajrd la Scotland u long u I intended, my 
plisi wtrald bar* been thwarted. Ai It ni, they bar* aut red pretty wtU. 
W* carried eight good m«n none of them being of tb* public prrrice 
fln». and four of them being mryng iho*4 I bad fixed open j — th* other* 
•qnaliy good. 

There m a atm farther rraren why I war glad that I relumed when I 
did j for on going to th* Athenwma on Thoraday I found lying there a note 
from Ur OladatOT* king me to meet Dr 8chl>m n at dinner on Saturday 
As yon may *uyp> I thonJd not hart liked to mira (L Th* party was a 
pfMwnt on*. Bayocd th* gnest of th* craning th*r* wire present, 
Lowe Lubbock, Forsyth (tb* member far Uarylsbons), the Duke of Argyll, 
Hayward do.” 

Tho second of tho abovo paragraphs rofors to measures 
for reinforcing- tho representatives of Science, Literature, 
and Art on tho committee, with the view of preventing tho 
Rulo II. olcction* from going so largely in favour of those 
whoso merit was "distinguished publio scrvico” — a mont 
whioh had come to bo chiefly found among retired Anglo- 
Indian offl^nln Persisted in for suvorul years, tho oourso 
taken completely succeeded, and tho original purpose of tho 
elections under Rule II. was, for a time at least, fulfill od. 

The only further incident of the season to which I may 
rofor was my attendance at somo of tho Wagner Concerts, 
given m illustration of his musical dramas, at tho Albert Hall 
One of my attendances was in company with some friends 
who hod a box ; and, as wo came down stairs, the lady of the 
party was aooosted by an acquaintance with tho question — 
'Well, how did yon lie ltf ** to which her roply was — 'Oh 
I bore it pruLly well 1 — a reply which went far to express 
my own feeling 

Now o-days it is tho fashion to admire Wagner, and 
those who care to be m the fashion dare not, I suppose, 
say anything in disparagement of him As the reader 
most have pretty dearly seen, it is my habit to *ay what 
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I think, though I may so shew myself one of a very small 
minority, or even a minority of one Tn this ease, however, 
the dissentients from the fashion are tolerably numerous. 
I discussed the question with the Leweses, who had been 
to these same perfoimances, and though G-eorge Eliot, 
herself a good musician and a cultivated judge, said that 
the music pleased her, yet she confessed that it was lacking 
m that dramatic character which it especially aims at did 
not give musical foim to the feelings which the words 
expressed. I remember observing of two songs, quite 
different in the sentiments verbally embodied, that the 
melodies might pst as well have been exchanged. More- 
over, I obseived that the musical phrases were very 
generally of kinds to be anticipated. They were not like 
those of true musical inspiration, which suddenly discloses 
beautiful combinations one would never have conceived, 
but they were of familiar types 

On this occasion, as on previous occasions when I listened 
to W agner’s music, I came to the conclusion that he was a 
great ailist but not a great musician a great artist m 
the respect that he understood better than other composers 
how to marshal his effects To make a fine work of art 


it is reqmsite that its components shall be arranged in such 
ways as to yield adequate contrasts of all orders large 
for the great divisions and smaller for the sub-divisions 
and sub-sub-divisions , and that there shall be contrasts not 


of one kind only but of many knds W agner, I think, saw 
this more clearly than his predecessors/' 
as ordinarily written is notT sufficiently differentiated. 
Composers for the orchestra, habitually use in com- 
bination instillments of nil jknds, having tones with 
hmbres quite unlike m their characters, and tones which 
are not sufficiently congruous in make good harmomes J 
Further, by constantly employing them together, thei 
produce a monotony of generavL effect, which woull 
be avoided if there was a more\ distinct predo Trm in « 
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ncrtr of tones having this quality, now of font's having 
that, Wugnor — certainly in somo eases, hot m how many 
I cannot eny — spocioliaod tlo uses of his instruments 
more than most; and so garo rnoro marked lands of 
effects, each having its distinctivo cbnrnctcr, and all 
of thorn together constituting a more heterogeneous wholo 
I hope that his nrnmplo Trill ho followed and boltcrcd 

And now, to my great satisfaction, them came, at tho 
end of May and beginning of Jane, tho completion and 
publication of tho first volumo of 77iePnnetpfe#q/' Sociology 
It had been moro than threo years in hand its progress 
haring boon hindorod in largo measure by ID health, and in 
somo measure by digressions, Thoro had, indeed, been a 
first issno of tho rolamo oarly in December 1873 bat tho 
firml chapters, which formed n somewhat independent 
portion, wore not contnmod in it What prviaptod tho 
proms taro issno I cannot now romembor 

This long incubation was in part dno to tho fact thnt tho 
volamo was much larger than any of its predecessors. It 
extended to nearly oight hundred pages and contained an 
immense accumulation of facts, tho incorporation of whioh 
had been a laborious business Mr Tedder, librarian of 
tho A th onto urn dab, who when the third odition was m 
preparation, venfiod for me all the quotations with thoir 
references, found that m this first edition " thoro were 2103 
reforonoos to the 879 works quoted ” (in tho now odition 
there were ' about 2500 roforonoes to 455 works ,f ) And 
hero I may note, in passing tho great aid rendorod me by 
the Descriptive Sociology Evidently, had it not been for 
that compilation, tho gathering together of so great a mnw 
of evidence would have been impracticable 

With the ending of this volume came a decision to 
I change my mode of publication. Forty four numbers of 
f tho serial had now been issued mftHng, with certain 
l occasional uxLr* portions which were inoluded, about three 
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thousand six hundred pages thuB covered • a longe 
continuance than might have been anticipated But tl 
motive for this mode of publication had now becon 
relatively weak. It is tme that, by giving up tl 
distribution to subscribers, I sacrificed perhaps some fift 
pounds a year This sacrifice was, however, of less momei 
to me than was the economy of time and attention Eac 
number of the serial had entailed a set of transactions wit 
printer, bmder, and publisher, and there were other tuna 
womes attendant on the frequently recrurmg issue 
To avoid all these evils I willingly submitted to son 
pecuniary loss. With No. 14 was therefore sent round 
notice of discontinuance. 

As intimated in a preceding chapter, I eventual! 
resumed the practice of distributing copies of books to tl 
press, and did this with the first volume of The Principles < 
Sociology. The reasons, which I could not then gii 
without forestalling the narrative, I am able to give noi 
The first was that The Study of Sociology, of whic 
a qualified copy light was in the hands of the publisher 
was of course sent out by them after their ordinal 
habit. The second was that the successive numbej 
of the Descriptive Sociology had also to be sent oul 
since the interests of the compilers apparently dictate 
a pursuance of the usual course To have withheld vobmu 
belonging to my series while these other volnmes wei 
subjected to criticism, would inevitably 1 re cause 
misinterpretations Hence I was m a manne* nmpelle 
again to do as others do. 


iii i 
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A SERIES OF ARTICLES. 

1877—76 ALL 67—58 

V> DILI word* nro necessary aids to nil thoughts savo 
Tory simplo ones, tboy nro impedimenta to correct think 
ing Erory word carries with it n cluster of associations 
detortmned by its most familiar uses, and thoso associa- 
tions, often inappropriate to the particular caso in which 
tho word is being used, distort moro or loss tho imago it 
c«Rs up An instance of this is furnished to mo by an 
incident which occurred when about to commence my 
noxt volume 

Government, conceived apart from any particular species 
of it is a form of oontrol. Eu^ wbon wo think, of govern 
meat, we instantly think, of a ministry, a legislature, laws, 
and police — we M mV of that particular land of government 
made dominant m consciousness by tho reading of news- 
papers and by conversation over dinnor tables. If, on 
occasion, we extend tho conception of government so as 
to include the control exorcised over men by cluigj 
creeds, and religions observances, it is rather by deliberate 
analysis than by spontaneous association that wo are led 
to do this And neither spontaneously nor after con 
. sidoration do wo habitually include in our conooption of 
''government the regulative influence of usages, manners, 
Wwmonies j though, as measured by its effects on mens 
induct from hour to hour, this kind of government is 
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more powerful than any other. 'While I was not so 
swayed by current ideas as to ignore the governmental 
nature of ceremonies, I was swayed to the extent of 
under-estimating its relative importance Hence, in the 
programme of the Synthetic Philosophy, the divisions 
III, IV, and Y, of the Principles of Sociology } stood in 
the order Political, Ecclesiastical, Ceremonial ; and in this 
order I was about to wnte them. 

But the process of reading and arranging my memo- 
randa brought with it a revelation There dawned 
upon me the kuth that political government is neither 
the earliest nor the most general; but that, in order of 
evolution, and in order of generality, ceremonial govern- 
ment precedes it. There are small social groups without 
any land of political control, but there are none without 
that control which is exercised by established modes of 
behaviour between man and man Even among the 
rudest savages there are peremptoiy rules of inter- 
course rules more peremptory, indeed, than those existing 
among the civdwed Thus it became manifest to me 
that Ceremonial Institutions stand first ; and there was a 
resulting change in the order of my work 


Tn what manner to publish was a question which now 
arose No longer tied to a serial issue, but proposing to 
issue the remaining divisions of the Synthetic Philosophy 
in volumes, I still had to choose between certain alter- 
natives I might continue wuting, and make no sign 
until the second volume was completed, or I might publish 
instalments of it in the shape of magazine-ai tides 
This last course was one which I should probably not 
have thought of, had not a preceding experience 
suggested it The Study of Sociology made its first 
appearance as a series of articles m the Contemporary 
He view 'Why shonld I not m like manner bring out 
Ceremonial Institutions chapter by chanter ? In a letter 
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to Youmans, dated May 20 1877, I find the following 
pn ARjige referring to the matter: — 

“I ihini of banning with tb* dl Till cm traiting ol 0*r»rnnnl t T ■fltntlao*, 
ind. In oonnuicEQ with thii, im Bntar+ihitng {ha thought of pc*l hn?n*ry 
pabife*tfan In ohaptqa. The iubj«t* will be popular and norri, u w*fl u 
ini true tins, and win bear deli hment in tha ahape of m*g»*fn*-irtiele*, 
tmder the title* of Untfl tlrmi," p c^enU," “ M M Salota* 

tlona, Tftlet,” ** Badge*," ** P nKi ” (to. I «haH probably pxopo** 
them to tf<vriiy for tfci Furtxigkily and they would probably nit yon alao. 

Before anything was settled thero presented itself the 
further question — Why should the serial publication be 
lrmited to England and America! "Why not publish at 
tho same tame in periodicals on the Continent! Trane- 
latums of my hooks had made my name known abroad; 
and it oocurrod to me as possible that editors would 
like to havo early proofs of the articles sent them m 
time for translation, so that they might be issued in 
their respective magazine* when they were issued here. 
My anticipation proved not ill founded, and arrange- 
ments were accordingly made snoh that, as the successive 
chapters were published in England and America they 
were simultaneously published m France, Germany Italy, 
Hungary, and Russia. 

None of theae chapters were, however as yet written , 
and it was only after the lapse of some six months, 
occupied m preparing them, that the publication thus 
described oommenoed. 

Xranng tins summer, as during me preceding Bummer 
several picmo water parties had been given by my 
friends the Potters on the Thame* above Taplow — chiefly 
in the grounds of the Huke of Sutherland, where a 
picturesque cottage by the water side has been pro- 
vided for those who on such occasions obtain permission 
to use it. Picnics are about the most enjoyable of social 
gatherings, and these had been very pleasant. 

Why should not I give a picmo! was si question that 
resulted Entertainments of friends had, up to this time. 
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been limited, first of all to occasional dinners given at 
an hotel, afterwards to dinners given at the Athenaeum, 
which were necessarily restncted to members , and only in 
more recent years, when I had come to have adequate 
facilities, at Queen’s Gardens. Of course, among the 
fxiends who came to these parties, there were no ladies 
But to a picnic ladies m due proportion might be invited. 
This consideration furnished a motive enforcing others 
that arose, and a picmc was decided upon. 

St. George’s TTill, Weybridge, was the place I fixed 
upon, and, having obtamed permission from Admiral 
Egerton to do so, I there, in July, assembled a number 
of friends belween a dozen and twenty I think The 
experiment was a success, but it created considerable 
surprise. One of the ladies, I remember, could not 
refrain from expressing her astonishment “A phi- 
losopher, and give a picnic ! 55 She exhibited afresh what 
I have before remarked on she identified philosophy 
with disregard of pains and contempt for pleasures 

PicmcB generally drag a little towards the close, and 
to avoid the dragging I adopted the device of changing 
the scene. The carnages were ordered to fetch us 
between five and six, and in them we drove to the Oat- 
lands-Park Hotel After an hour or so spent by some 
m playing a game of one or other kind, and by some 
m rambling about the grounds, we went indoors for a 
“high tea” The animation was thus kept up to the 
last A like routine was followed on subsequent occa- 
sions, which recurred annually until my bad health 
compelled desistance. 

A few weeks earlier than this first picmc, I had passed by 
W eybndge on my way to Godaiming and Witley, where the 
Leweses had ]ust bought a country house They presently 
derived much benefit in health from it not wholly from 
the fresh air, but partly from taking to an outdoor game. 
Often when at the Priory, I had urged them not to spend 
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their ovcmng* in reading aloud, but to find some indoor 
aninturmont, and I suggested a billiard table a* a resource. 
They were deaf to my argument* Soon after they bought 
the house at Witley, however, a letter from Lewes told me 
that they had been following, if not the letter, yet the spirit 
of my advice, and bad taken to lawn tennis, with the effect 
of improving then* physical state It is a great mistake 
for adults, and especially for adults who work their brains 
muob, to give up sport* and games The maxim on whiob 
I have aoted, and the maxim whiob I have often commended 
to my friends is — Be a boy as long os you can, 

Tbia mention of a letter from Lewes rmTls to mind an 
earlier one m whiob be gave mo a fact that bear* upon a 
question recently discnasod — the question whether writers 
of fiction feel muob sympathy with their characters the 
consensus of opinion appearing to be that they do Certainly 
George Eliot did. Clear proof was given to me by a 
passage m the letter I bave referred to, which ran ■ — 
“ Man an is m the next room crying over the distresses of 
her young people ” 

Two or three incidents of interest dating m the autumn 
of this year, sufficiently justify an aocount of my doing* 
during it. 

Rheumatism, which had been troublesome for some time, 
prompted me to visit Buxton on my way North. In the 
tram which took me there about the middle of July, were 
Prof. Goldwm Smith and his wife, who were bound for the 
same place with a view to benefiting Mrs, Smith's health 
It happened that we went to the same hotel. The result 
was that I saw a good deal of them and had many pleasant 
talks during my ten days stay I have never been able to 
understand him the manifestations of nature on different 
occasions having been so widely unlike When, m 1861, a 
relapse obbged me to issue a notice that the next number 
of my serial must be postponed, and that subsequent 

20 
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numbers would appear at irregular intervals, Prof. G-oldwm 
Smith, ■wrote me a letter of condolence. From him alone, 
ont of 450 subscribers, there came this mark of sympathy 
a mark of sympathy the more surprising, because 
we were but shghtly acquainted and he was theologically 
an antagonist. On the other hand, when, after the Data 
of Ethics was published, he commented upon it in the 
Contemporary Review , he made misrepresentations so grave, 
and, it seemed to me, so inexcusable, that I had to expose 
them in a subsequent nnmber of that periodical How to 
reconcile the two traits of character thus implied has always 
been a puzzle to me. I can only suppose that he does not 
perceive the gravity of the statements he makes. 

From Buxton I betook myself to W hitby . being prompted 
by the prospect of companionship with the Huxleys, who 
were about to spend their autumn there Unfortunately 
the greater part of my stay passed before they arrived, 
and the search for ammonites, for which the place is famed, 
did not much console me. One incident has remained m 
my mommy, and is worth recording. Seating himself at 
the same table at the hotel one day, a clergyman of 
advanced years entered into conversation with me over our 
dinner. It turned out that he had, when young, resided in 
or near Derby, and had known my father. This disclosure 
led to friendly talk, in the course of which he remarked on 
the great change which had taken place in the general 
state of men s minds during big life. He said that, whereas 
in hiR early days indifference was the rule, nowadays evex'y- 
body is in earnest about something or other. The contrast 
sliuck me as one of great significance. 

An excursion-steamer by-and-by took me to Scarborough; 
whence, after a time, I departed for the North staying 
a day at Edinburgh to see Masson, and then, after a short 
pause at Tnnellau, proceeding to Ardtomish, where the 
record shows I a i rived on August 15 

Have I, or have I not, named the fact that yachting had 
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become one of tbe recreations at Ardtornish. Mr Valen 
tme S mi th, to whom the estates had descended on his 
father’s death, had built brmself a fine steam yacht of 
460 tons bm-thpirij the (t Dohhran ” (pruuounced Doran, the 
Gaelio imrne for a sea-otter) , and excursions in this 
varied the routine of Aidiing, grouse-shooting and deer- 
stalking Two extensive ones were made this seRJvm, the 
last of which ended in a catastrophe Taking our ocrarse 
up the Bleat Sound, we had coasted the western aide of 
Skye as far os Dunvegan and, anchoring in the loch for the 
night, had vim tod the anoiont castle, where the honours were 
done by "Minn McLeod — a polished old lady whose presence 
in bo wild and remote a region seemed anomalous. Next 
day wo stoamod along the northern coast of the island, 
and onwards to Gairlooh and then, taking to a wagonette 
providod by our host, wo drove along the shore of Loch 
Maroe and through Glen Tomdon going on board tho 
yacht in Loch Tomdon, where it had been sent round 
to meet us. The following morning saw ns going South 
between the island of ■Rnnjm.y and the mainland and now 
name the disaster Mr Smith and the captain had gone 
below to consult the charts before entering Loch Oarnra t 
leaving the vessel m the charge of the mate, with directions 
respecting hn oourae Bnt the mate thmlnng he oould 
make a short cut, quickly put an end to our crrmso The 
following letter to Lott, dated 9 Sept. 1877, tells what 
happened * — ■ 

In tli* - of about a ago, ytm might han Hen the brUI aooonct 
of tin wreck of tbe yacht Dobhtan an a aneVen rock near the ah or* ol 

AppWuu—. Thfc wu tin yacht of my friend here, Valentine Smith. Three 
were eight of na, beeldea a crew of XL We had been u M g about Skye, 
Dliuk^hil, Gahlooh, Tarridoo and wtxo orrmlng aouth to Loch Oarron, when 
tbe mate Uuu^ht ua to grief. Tbe i/ 1 atrock and boded onr to about 
45* forthwith, and her item began to alnlr- We all got into the boata eafely 
in about fire minntoa. Bha U atm on the rook*, and the fcwiuu* are Ljlny 
to rale# har and will probably anoceod. Sbe ooet about £20,000 and Is 
hmund for £15,000." 

Having all got safely into the boats we hung around for 

20 * 
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some time to see what -would happen : some of the sailors 
fearing that the vessel, which was continuing to hlow off 
steam, would explode (but with what reason I could not 
understand), and others fearing that she would slip off the 
rock and go down. Spite of all protests, Mr Smith, with 
the daring characteristic of the family, insisted on going 
on board again to get the ship’s papers and other valuables , 
and presently returned, bringing, among other things, a 
quantity of wraps for the ladies After a time we were 
taken on to Strome Eeriy by another yacht, and, our host 
and his cousin remaining behind to look after the wrecked 
vessel, the rest of us made the best of our way back 
to A-rdtorrnsh. Eventually the insurers succeeded in 
getting off the “Dob hr an”. She was duly repaired and 
has since led an active life every season 

The record kept at Ardtormsh shows that I left that 
place on Sept. 13, and, I suppose, returned straight to town. 

During the remainder of the year little occurred calling 
for mention. My daily routine was broken by a short stay 
at W ykehurst, and a longer one at Standish, and there also 
occurred a visit from my friend Yon-mans A letter to him 
written on Dec 17, after his return to America, contains 
a quotable passage * - 

' About ten days ago I received from Russia a copy of a Russian translation 
of No I of the Descriptive Sociology — '‘English” I was at first puzzled to 
make out what it was whether it was the Descriptive Sociology for Russia 
which they proposed to undertake, or whether it was a translation , but com- 
parison of dates, divisions and names, finally made it dear that it was a 
translation What a go-a-head people they are ! ” 

This was the translation referred to in an extract some 
time since given, which indicated that the professors of the 
University of Kiev were about to nndeitake it. Comment- 
ing on the mental inertness of most people here, a Russian 
once told me that in his country the young men starve 
themselves to bny hooks . a fact which seems related to 
that great receptivity which these professors exemplified 
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CertniTily their proceeding implies a strange contrast 
between the appreciation of the Descriptive Sociology m 
Bn«n* and its non -appreciation m Britain, 

Whether it was during this autumn, or whother it was at 
an earlier period, thnt I decided to have a set of my hooka 
per m anently bound, I cannot now remember but tho mm 
dent resulting from the decision remains the same in either 
case “ Why should I not treat myself to copies m hand 
some bindings ?” I asked Bo I went to the binders to 
consult and order Various samples of leather were shown 
to mo Borne I objected to as unfit in oolonr — too gay 
perhaps, or too sombre while this was too dark, and that 
too light. At length the manager, seeing the kind of thing 
I wanted, put his mouth to the speaking tube and called — 
“Mr Jones, send mo some bght divinity calf” Tho 
samplo brought down proved to be just the thing I 
wanted, and, accordingly, in “light divinity calf” my 
books were bound. 

The year 1878 opened for mo with a serious illness. A 
letter dated Feb 10, concerning it, I quote ohiefly because 
it serves to explain the step I took the winter after ■ — 
Parhape I am the more apt to put tHi ooa*trnction on the metier 
[Inferring Tcrrm n* ITlneaa from hk silence] because I have myaalf bean 
aariooily unwell ainoe I wrote last. Mara than a month ago, I got one ehm 
upon another and, miam n glng things, got Into a state of VJ nria — pula* 
high, Unipm store orer 100 — and pxjsed eleven days fndoon the moat 
mlaarable ilflrm ilaji I remember ; for upon tha whole my life thus far has 
boon tolerably free from iTlr.-— that bare kept me within doors 
Aj I was saying to tha doctor who has just now laft mi, I begin to Snfl 
more and men difficulty in rwrrv'fKng the physical, InUHeotual, and moral 
re^uii uujonts of my Ufa. Hare and more aaeb winter then is forced upon 
me tha experience that fln months of bad w“*her — odd, wet, gloomy 
raJrrlng, by turns — is trying to my system, and that I profit greatly by getting 
away to »mn* fnnirUr and drier region oc the South Coast of England and 
peril* pa ehocld do the Hko atlH better oc tha South Coast of Europe. But 
(ha difficulty of meeting the menial requirements Is Insuperable. I pamvit 
take my friwtd with me j and in the abeenoe of ability to paw tha time in 
r—'Urig to any extant, I gat dreadfully bond to that whan I go away far a 
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week, and Lave profited by the better sleeping and other physical advan- 
tages, I always rejoice greatly when the last days come, enabling me to 
return to town from my wearisome banishment I really cannot see how I 
am to manage matters having to choose, on the one hand, between the 
physical mischiefs of a winter m London, and, on the other hand, the delay 
of work and moral depression resulting from a winter Bpent elsewhere, m the 
absence of friends about me I care for, and m the absence of those occupations 
which enable me to kill time ” 

The sequence of tins illness was a ten-days stay at 
Brighton to recruit. Entries in my diaiy show that a 
fortnight after my return came another week indoors, 
implying that my state was still unsatisfactory. 

Two extracts from letters dated respectively May 10 and 
May 15, may fitly be given here. The first shows the com- 
mencement of a task which was slowly completed in the 
course of some years . 

Talking of occupying greater space, I took up a while since the firBt volume 
of the Sociology , and, on beginning to re-read the earlier part, fonnd that 
there was much that could be condensed , not by omitting anything, but by 
cutting out superfluous qualifications and olauBes that were entirely unim- 
portant I have gone through several chapters, and on averaging them I 
concludo that I can economise to something like the extent of three linos a 
page , and this will, I think, eileot an abridgment of Bomo 60 or 70 pages on 
the whole volume I feel alike pleased and disgusted with this result — 
pleased that thore is so much room for improvement, and disgusted that the 
improvement ib called for ” 

The second extract concerns a matter of more interest, 
to me at least, if not to others •- 

" l thint y° n ^kc in thG #<»«« Scicntifique Just look at No 45, for 11 May, 
1878, which I have jnst received You will find in it an Essay by M Paul- 
han, entitled “ Lc Progros, d’aprbs M Herbert Spencer ”, which is a review 
based upon tho translation of the Essay by M Burdoau It has for me, and 
possibly will have for you, a cortam interest as pointing out what I had for- 
gotten the ertent to which the general theory of Evolution, as set forth m 
1 int Principles, is indicated in " Progress, its Law and Causa ”, m other 
directions beyond tbo transformation of tho homogeneous into the botcro- 
gcncoas . how segregation and integration and coherence aro incidentally 
and vaguely implied, and how also what he calls tho metaphysical defect is 
similarly implied I had not been conscious, until thus pointed out by tins 
French cntic, that tho rudiments of the othor parts of this theory of Evolu- 
tion were lying there m germ , and tho fact is interesting to note " 

Certainly it seems strange I should have needed a critic 
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to reveal to mo the extent to which, in 1857, 1 hnd o*pi ossed 
ideas which I thought were reached m subsequent years. 


Of occurrences daring tho season, only ono calls for notice 
— a visit to Pans, extending from May 18 to May 27, in 
company with my fnond Lott, to see tho International 
Fxhrbition, then jnst opened. 

Pans was unseen by him savo through in oh glances os 
ho got during a fow hoars when on his way to join mo in 
Switzerland in 1853, and it was pleasant to play the 
gtddo and participate in his intorcst Of conrso, joining 
tho chiof lights with tho contonts of tho "^Thihition, and 
with tho display in tho Salon, which oponod whilo wo 
wore there, garo ns so much to look at that our timo 
was ovor filled 

I see by my diary that I did not, dnnng onr stay, donst 
entirely from inch work as might bo dono in tho ohapo of 
revising Boing able to do so littlo each day, I was always 
reluctant to sacrifice wholly the working power which each 
day gave me I remember correcting some MS when 
seated in tho garden of tho Troendoro, while Lott pursued 
his researches in tho anuoxed Exhibition Building 

Tho chief incident which this visit brought forth, may 
be conveniently described m the word* of a letter 
dated May 80 ■ — 

“I in ]o*t back from Puli, not th* Utter but rather tin * m for my 
ciouiJon- Too nroch right-toeing and loo many cl cun kind or 

other hart rather knocked m* orer so that 1 am by no tn*« fa working 
order I am, huw *i Uttar this morning and hops to tn able to do soma- 
thing to- mu * I and yoa by this sama peat a Fran eh paper L* Tmpi 
from which yon will as* that I did not «» ■[ ■ as I had Intended to do, from 
seeing tom* of my Parisian triend*, irrrincs to a Told all sr“d 1 amltMirentj, 

I ^Ovl^wCod p«nfng on B Clltr* until I bad boss fa Paris lor a week and 
caily two days Ufore starting back tW Hng that I shoold so render 
tho m VIrvg of any angaganumta. Hun v I waa drindad. 
Within twanty-focr hoars ho got up tin dinner yon sse noticed, and I had 
do esoape from it 

Failure of the reporter to understand my English 
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speech, made in response to the compliment paid me, led 
three French papers to represent me as having 1 proposed 
“ Fraternity as a toast ! The statement was repeated 
in the English papers , and, being at once ludicrous and 
annoying, I had to publish a letter correcting it. 

I regretted that the non-intimation of my presence in 
Paris prevented me from seemg Dr. Cazelles my first 
and chief Fiench translator who had been drawn from 
Ins home m the South by the International Exhibition; 
and to whom I should have liked to express personally 
my thanks for Ins conscientious labours. 


The successive articles agreed on as above described, 
had been coming out in the Fortnightly Review and other 
periodicals during the half-year, the first having appeared 
in January, and the last in July. Hot, indeed, that the 
series of chapters proposed to be thus issued was so 
concluded, for there were others which remained. But 
no more had a periodical pubbcation 

The reason for the cessation was that the articles had 


not proved as attractive as I expected. I thought that 
the genesis of ceremonies of all kinds would be found 
not uninteresting, and that, as the illustrations were many 
of them curious, and many of them piquant , people would 
e led to give attention To judge from the Press-notices, 
however, this was not so. There was, indeed, along with 
t e acts cited, now strange and now amusing, a doctrine 
set orth a theory which served to link them together. 
1 suppose this element proved repugnant It seemed as 
if the mass of readers preferred to have their amuse- 
ment unadulterated by thought. The result is shown in 
the following letter, dated May 15, 1878, which, after 
describing ting lack of interest displayed, continues 

^ Motley might be led to regret that he had undertaken to 
+ r 6 T ° e Benea chapters, I wrote to him the other day saying 
, , 0D ^' fr° m, what I saw, that the senes was not successful in respect 

pop anty, and that I did not wish that he should feel himself bound to 
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fulfil oar en£i£«ntnt bj «c i ;Iog hi* pa^a with m*tt*r lh*t Inrncd ool not 
to bo *dr*nU£«Ku; fcnd th*t ecnioqwnUj wo would II bo plowod paW h 
no more. Tbocgh »pp«enU7 nrpriwd nl the rwalt, ho mosnlxa 

lb* Uct to which I drew hii attention t and |h V!ng n» for rrmW g ih* 
propoal which h* uji hkbarJlj Hkci to enUrUin, jet jieldj to It U IwUh 
ro e cgMrtIng tw lh» dcilnbOitj of pnWI b( jr lh« cci t iorUhncnt in hU 
Jon* comber— that Is, tha chapter cn ronm of Addroi M 

Fnro chnptcn tvoro in conacqucnco of this decision 
withhold eomo of thorn already written and tho closing 
ones unwritten Tho entries in my diary appear to imply 
that I completed them before doing anything olso, or nt 
any rate, beforo doroting myeolf entirely to tho task I 
proposed next to undertake 



CHAPTER LV. 


THE DATA OF ETHICS. 

1878 79. m. 58 59. 

An unusual amount of ill-health experienced during the 
winter months of 1877 78, had, even before the illness 
described in the last chapter, led to serious thoughts 
respectmg my future; and these had prompted a pre- 
cautionaiy step. On the 9th Januaiy, while lying in bed 
with a bad cold, I sent for my secretary, and, after 
disposing of a small matter, began dictating memoranda 
for the Data of Ethics My reasons for doing this are 
given in a letter dated Eeb. 16, 1878, as follows . 

“When I have got through the ohapters on Ceremonial Government, and 
have also got through those on Ecolosiastical Government, whioli I propose 
to deal with next (not, however, publishing them m the samo way), I havo 
some idea of writing, and publishing as I am now doing in the Fortnightly, 
the first division of the Principles of Morality showing how morality is to 
be dealt with from the Evolution pomt of view, as the ontcomo of all 
preceding investigations X begin to feel that it is quite a possible thing 
that I may never get through both the other volnmes of the Principles of 
Sociology, and that, if I go on writing them, and not doing anything towards 
the Principles of Morality till they are done, it may result in this last subject 
remammg untreated altogether , and since the whole system was at the outset, 
and has ever continued to be, a basis for a right rule of life, individual and 
social, it would be a great misfortune if this, which ib the outcome of it all, 
should remain undone So that I think of putting together some ten 
ohapters under the title of the “ Data of Morality ”, m whioh the evolutionary 
conception of the subject will be so far clearly set forth, that the develop- 
ment may safely be left to others, if I cannot achieve it myself ” 

Of course this dictating of memoranda for The Data of 
Ethics I was able to carry on only at intervals , for as I had 
committed myself to the senes of articles desenbed in the 
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lust chapter, my tuno was chiefly occupied m writing 
tTirrm But the ideas to be set forth were gradually being 
arranged and developed, an is implied by the following 
tu. tract dated March 13 — 

“I h*re qoita opoc the nuui» I tamed with regard to tha flnt 

dMilon of the Principle* of Moralitf *nd, indeed, am getting a little errrfrtQj 
to undertake itj for now that I hare lor tome time been thfriWng U orer and 
r utrrg the ideal into ihapa. It ii t Hng to lAtiifaokiry a fnrm and eo mrvOi 
mare oamplete a derelopment than I anticipated, that I thaH be glad to tat 
it forth i eren apart from the pr e ca ution of aretdfng any po**tW rWm*(t 
fiUnre In pnhUiwHfm of it. It will, hu« m aa I think I fnrlloated, be post- 
poned for tome time \ I eamnoh u I hare Uted myself to writing the 
EodeeiaitAcal diHrioo u toon aa I hare dona the OeremenUl Bat whan 
that ii done I ihaH take up the EtWeal forthwith,” 

Continued during tho remainder of the spring, this 
elaboration of ideas had the result that when, towards the 
dose of June, the chapters on Ceremonial Institutions 
were completed, I was ready to begin putting into 
shape this new division of my undertaking the intention 
of previously executing tho Booleainirtical division, having 
boon abandoned. 

The latter part of June 1878 was extremely hot 
■mating one long for a shady place out of doors, Ken 
Kington Gardens, only three mmutes walk off, fulfilled tho 
dendcraivm ; and thither I betook myself with my short- 
hand secretary Hir ing two chairs, we seated ourselves 
under the trees, and I dictated for half an hour Then 
we walked about awhile after doing which came more 
dictating , and so on alternately throughout the morning 
In the course of a week the rough drafts of sundry 
ohapters were thus prepared. 

I say ' rough drafts' ; for I had been led into a mode 
of composition unlike that hitherto pursued by mo. Usually 
my first MS was also the last, and went to the printers 
with my erasures and in tar-lm cations upon it. But having 
m this oase oomm mined by ]ot^ng down memoranda and 
having frem fame to time during the nprmg continued this 
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process, I now persisted m it under a modified form tlie 
memoranda taking a coherent shape, so as to become a 
full presentation of the argument. Hence resulted the 
practice of devoting a “ copy-hook ” to each chapter, and 
putting it aside with the intention of using it as a basis for 
the final dictation 

I name this fact because of a certain accidental sequence 
worth mentioning One of the “ copy-books” was mislaid, 
and when I came to the chapter sketched out m it, I had to 
re-dictate this without reference to what I had before 
said Some time after the book was published, I fonnd 
this missing rough draft A perusal showed that, besides 
a different presentation of the argument, it contamed some 
illustrations which the chapter m its finished foini did not 
contain, and the perusal also showed that, though the ideas 
had been given forth in an off-hand way, the expression of 
them was sufficiently good to make the chapter readable 
W hen preparing the second edition, I therefore decided to 
append this rough-draft chapter just as it stood . merely 
punctuating it, and substituting the right words in some 
few places where the shorthand winter had put wrong ones 
by mistake. It serves to exemplify my mode of expression 
when unstudied and unrevised. 

Of late years, since the need for economy of time and 
labour has become so manifest, there has sometimes 
occurred to me the question ~W hy not do the rest of my 
books in this easy and rapid way , so as to get the ideas 
set forth m some shape, if not in the best shape ? More 
than once I have tried to dictate permanent work after the 
suggested manner, but have completely failed The rough 
drafts above described were dictated in the behef that 
they were rough drafts were not to be printed , and the 
facility resulted from this behef As soon as I begin to 
dictate in the same manner with the consciousness that 
what I am doing is to be final, I am Inndered by self- 
criticism Flowingly as I may commence, I quickly find the 
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currant of my composition chocked by pausing to weigh 
this sentence or that expression, until presently I drop 
dorm to my ordinary rate It is a provoking difficulty, 
win oh I see no way of surmounting 


Neither anecdote, nor ndvonture, nor sciontifio observa- 
tion, affords a reason for giving mnoh space to details of 
my life in the North this autumn 

Leaving town on tho 25th Jnly, I passed a few days 
nt Livoipool with the Holts. My ohiof recollection of 
tho visit is that I spent the mornings m wandering abont 
Sefton Park (on tho border of which Mr Holt’s house 
stands), carrying Barn’s Rental and Moral Science undor 
my arm, and occasionally sittmg down to read portions of 
it. The motive for this is implied in the following uxL-uct 
from a letter written on July 5 ■ — • 

" Al inUrrala Anri jj th* Bpring, tad man ■i i *alally of late, I been 
ikef Wng emt in tb* rongh the dMilon which I to you— the Data 

of F.tkia, whloh I Em, u I nid, fnt/mdtng to write and pabllih before I 
fo farther with th« Sociology This rough ootUno la now rn Inly done: 
being oampleto in ahapUn and aectlona of chapter*, each of which la 
VBfehed out. I a h a ll flnUh U befon lea ring Town, and then, t«Wng U with 
me, along with aondrj to be ocnmlted, I ehall derote mytelf while 
away to the re--' ><r*tlaa of it before Ing finally to write 

From Liverpool I departed for Inveroran, where three 
weeks were spent with but moderate success m catching 
salmon, and considerable snooess, I suppose, in reading 
and revising, if I may judge by the time devoted to it 
for my diary shows that there was but little fishing 
weather "Why I left for the South on the 10th I do not 
understand, for an entry cm the 17th tells me that I 
hooked and lost four salmon m succession pruvmg that 
there was no lack of fish in the nver Nor do I under 
stand what prumpted me to malm a detour mto the Talnnd 
of Arran on my way South. Two days were spent at 
Brodick and that tune having sufficed me I returned to 
London, which I reached on the 23rd August Perhaps a 
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desire to get to work again chiefly moved me thus to 
abridge my absence to less tban a montb 

But it seems I was not satisfied with tins balf-boliday. 
There shortly came a supplemental y one, as shown by the 
following extract dated Sept. 27 . 

“ Your letter of Sept 8 reached me at Iryuie Regis, 'where I have been 
spending the last ten days with the Busks. I had, as you suppose, returned 
to Town, and mdeed had been three weeks here before going away again , 
bo that I was able to take away a snffioiency of MS to oooupy me in 
revision I arrived back last night and am now setting to work again ” 

One of the incidents of my stay at Lyme Regis was 
a visit to the remarkable landslip, about six nmles to the 
west, where a tract some quarter of a rmle long and many 
acres in area, bearing a house, slid bodily foivvard over 
the shore into the water j leaving inland a vaBt chasm of 
perhaps fifty yards wide and thirty or forty feet deep. 

A r my behefs are at variance with those expressed in 
bunal-sei vices, I do not like attending fnnerals, and giving 
a kmd of tacit adhesion to all that is said. But I am 
^ compelled to make exceptions, and made one towards 
the close of this year, partly because my absence would 
have been generally misinterpreted, and partly because it 
might have given pam to one whose feelings I should have 
been very reluctant to hurt, though probably she would 
have understood my motive. The funeral I refer to was 
that of my friend Lewes, which occurred on the 4th 
of December. 

TTis death ended a domestic union of nearly twenty-five 
years 5 duration One might have expected that the 
expressions used m the dedications of G-eorge Shot’s MSS. 
to Tung would have sufficed as proofs of his devotedness. 
But there are not a few who, in such cases, gladly fmd 
occasion for unfavourable comment, or assume occasion if 
they cannot find it j and most people have no scruples in 
circulating adverse statements without asking for evidence 
So far as I saw (and I had many opportunities of seeing) 
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thoy exceeded any married pair I havo known in tbo 
constancy of their companionship , and his studious car© of 
her mu manifest. I remember that on one occasion when, 
perhaps daring a temporary mood, I had been saying that 
though possessed of so many advantages I valued life bnt 
littlo, save for tho purposo of finishing my work tlioy both 
of them ascribed my slalo of fooling to lack of the 
domestic affoctiona and simultaneously exclaimed that 
thoir great sorrow was that tho timo would soon como 
when death would part them 

In tho bnof choractcntation of Lowes which I gnvo in 
an enriy chapter of this volume, I omitted two alliod traits 
which ought to bo mentioned Ono of them wns that ho 
was studiously fair in his criticism*, nlDco of fnonda and of 
foes Bias in another s favour did not prevent him from 
indicating such faults as ho recognised and antagonism 
did not prevont him from according praiso for merit, 
whore it existed. Tbo other was thnt m controversy ho 
was exceptionally open minded Of all thoao with whom 
I have had discussions I cannot remember ono who, when 
ho saw that a position was untonablo, would with inch 
entire candour avowedly erurnrador it. Though ho had 
plenty of amour propre , it did not prevont him from 
yiolding to a conclusive argument— did not induco him 
to go on fighting, as most mon do, after thoy arc 
conscious that thoy arc wrong 


Later in December came tho preparations for a change 
foreshadowed in tho last chapter Already to a letter 
I have quoted concerning my health, there came from 
Youmn-Ti* a response the nature of which is implied in the 
rejoinder I made on March 18 •— 

*' I wtih I oould foil gw out jour adrV* with regard to wfat *r*ng In Algiers, 
but I do not find It pr»Mf*»liIe to gat a friend about whom I care anything 
to Join me and It la quite od of the qnotlon to go That you ehould 

propoee to make a ■a«rIfloe of the kind yon eo generously Indicate, la quite 
In harmony with your nature, and your Interest In the end to ba aehkrad 
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bat you must not suppose that there are many others who have like feelings, 
and would be ready to do like things However I shall make an effort next 
year, if I can manage to conform such an arrangement with the progreBB oi 
my work, to cairy out this scheme ” 

On July 5, in a letter partially quoted already, 
I wrote 

“ I have pretty well decided to spend my next winter in the South of 
Europe My experiences year after year, and especially this year, have 
impressed me more and more with the fact that out winter is very injurious 
to me , and is injurious because my powers of making vital heat, naturally 
not high, have fallen so much below par One of the evidences of how much 
I fail in maintaining my vital heat, which has long struck me, has been 
that, far from finding a hot bath enervating, as many people do, it alwayB 
gives me a better appetite showing that the exaltation of the functions due 
to a gratis supply of heat, enables me to cany on my physiological business 
better Quite recently I have had still clearer evidence of this , for a fit of 
hot weather which wo had lately, did me very great good — increased my 
appetite and improved my digestion, and in all respects made me better 
Bo that I see that my health and power of working for the future, will 
depend very much on avoiding the evils which the winter’s cold entails 
upon me ” 

A passage from a letter dated Sept 27, shows what was 
about to happen 

“ I was delighted to find that my suggested intention of going to the 
South of Europe to spend some of the winter months, raised in you the 
thought of accompanying me, and I strongly urge you to ^ cany out 
that thought ” 

Accordingly, on Dec. 17, my American friend arrived m 
London Starting on the 20th for Paris , spending two 
days there to arrange for the translation of The Data of 
Ethics, and halting for a day at Lyons to rest, we 
reached Hy&res on Christmas eve. 

After leaving the> gloom and inclemency of a London 
December, it was delightful, on Christmas morning, to 
saunter about the garden of the H6tel des Hes d’Or, and 
hear the buzzing of the flies in the sunshine a sonnd 
so strongly associated with the glow of a summer’s day 
It was pleasant, too, to pass from trees black and hare, to 
trees and plants m full leaf, native and introduced the 
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eucalyptus, tho palms, tho nloos, which arc becoming »o 
abundant along tho Ihncrn as greatly to rnnnV tho 
indigenous vegetation 

Speaking o f aloes reminds mo that I observed ono 
which, baring lately sent np its vast flower-stalk, bad 
drooping and shrunken 1 cares , and Ibis suggested a good 
question that might bo pnt to thoso who oro studying 
plant bfo after a rational manner tho question, namely — 
What arc tbo conditions which mako it profitable to tho 
nloe-specicn to postpono flowering so long 7 Tcmng pcoplo 
should always haro in thoir minds problems to bo solrod 
concerning tho phenomena of tho surrounding world, and 
of human lifo. A boy or girl nsmg in tho teens, might 
with adrantago bo asked — How happens it that in hilly 
counties, such os Devonshire, the lanes are deep down 
below tho surfaces of tho adjuocnt fields; whereas in flat 
counties tho surfaces of tho Janes and of tho fields aro on 
the samo level ? What is tho definito and nnmintakahlo 
distinction bo tween running and walking 7 Why do 
horses and cows drink as human beings do, by sucking in 
tho water, whereas dogs and cats dnnk by lapping 7 
What is that adjustment of tho parts of tho oyo which 
gives tho mfontino stare, as contrasted with that adjust- 
ment whioh givos tho calm gaxo of tho adult? What 
advantage does a plant got from having a hollow stem or 
stem fillod with pith 7 and why is this advontago, which 
many short-lived plants avail themiol\ os of unavnflablo by 
trees, save when yvung and afterwards in their shoots 7 
Why, m a rrvor, is tho water next a convex shore usually 
shallow, and the bottom often sandy 7 

A teacher who understood his business would bo oon 
tmuallj devn'nng questions of these and countless other 
kinds, to whioh no answers oould bo found in books, and 
would persistently refuse to giro tho answers i leaving the 
questions to be pn«»dftd over for years if nood were The 
mental exercise which solving one suoh question implies, 
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is of more value than that implied by a dozen rote- 
learnt lessons. 

Details of our seven-weeks’ sojourn on the Riviera are 
not called for I had left a quantity of MS with the 
printer, and had taken a further quantity with me to 
revise. My mornings up to the time of the dfyeuner I 
devoted to correcting MS and proofs ; while the after- 
noons were spent, weather permitting, in sanntermgs 
and explorations. 

On New Tear’s day we left Hydros for Cannes; and, after 
a pleasant week there we passed on to Nice, or rather to 
Chrmez a little place on the high ground some three miles 
inland. A post-card to Lott written thence on Jnn. 15, 
says something about our experiences . 

" w tha region of extremes muter and summer mixed Now Bitting 
orouoTiing over the fire with great coat and cap on, and piling rugs on the 
bed at night, and now wallnng m bright warm eon Rhino, Beeing butterflies 
about and peas mt feet high in bloBBom, and being obliged to use 
mosquito curtains J 

"We have been at Hydros and Cannes for a week eaoh, and on Friday 
ehall go on to Mentone, to whioh place I went yesterday “ prospecting” and 
was dohghted with it ” 

On the 17th a charming drive along that beautiful part 
of the Cormche road lying East of Nice, took us to 
Mentone, and there we settled . both of ns prefenmg the 
place to any of the others, chiefly becanse of its surprizing 
number of picturesque walks. Of course we made 
expeditions There was a trip to Monaco and Monte 
Carlo to see the gambling-tables, where the faces of the 
players were less repul svve than I had expected. A day 
was spent at V en turn glia. During an absence of two days 
we visited Bordighera and San Remo. And there were 
smaller excursions to places near at hand Roquebrune 
and Eva. 

Concerning this last plane, to which I went alone (for 
Tonmans was not equal to much exertion), sometbiug may 
be said. Already from the Cormche road we had looked 
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down upon its truncated peak of rock, and cluster of 
habitations on the top and now I nhmhed np to it fruiu 
the rail way-station near the sea- side The olimb ooonpied 
me more than an hour , for I aat down occasionally to rest 
and do a little revising But the Bight of its canons 
interior well repaid me for the climb With its irregular 
dwell togs huddled together chaotically around narrow 
streets and passages and archways like tunnels, it may bo 
oomparod to the oldest part of one of our oldest pruvinaial 
towns, in oonrse of being changed into a magnified rabbit- 
warren. At the highest part there is a ruined stronghold, 
m whinh I sat down. After contemplating awhile the 
magnifioent panoramic new, I took out a portion of The 
Data of Ethxca, and spent half an hour upon it j and, 
remembering what the place had witnessed during the 
tun ns when it was a refuge for the people of the district, 
and during other tunes when it was held by the invading 
Saracens, I was struck by the odd contrast between the 
purposes to which it was then put, and the purpose to whioh 
I was putting it. 

By the middle of February my fnend and I found 
reasons for returning I, because I had got through all the 
MS I had brought with me, mid he because he longed for 
home. We reached London on the 17th, and, after 
remaining with me a fortnight he departed for America. 
~Wntmg on Feb IP to Lott J said - — 

" Th# uuuivJan mi a u being an emeapa from thm Un-Hil 

vintmr 70a hin bad harm, though not bo aatimfafltay h*ntntmljr Onm-thlrJ 
rainy dmjv, oom- third doll day*, oam4hIrd bright daym, iT»m 1 ffna thm 
1 ***^7 thm nhangm »u bandVitml in kom rmmpmotm 

and anjojahl* ; and am I did my foil ftlnt of voefc or rathmr moo, and harm 
ooma baak perhapm a Httlm better than I want, I am t_ ** 

This desdnpticm of the Tm*n.tifffo/rtory weather is, I find, an 
over-statement. My diary shows that the fine days were 
slightly in exoess of the rest. 

Save a woofs Yisit to Quorn at Easter, nothing occurred 

21 * 
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to vary the even tenour of my life nntil the beginning 
of June , on the 7tb of which month I find the entry 
" Finished '1 he Data of Ethics”. The printers had been at 
my heels all through the Spring, so that now, when I put 
the final portion of MS into their hands, there remained 
only to pass the last Bheets through the press 

This small task was not, however, completed m London, 
but near Salisbury , where I had been invited to spend a 
few days at "Wilton House, with the kind intention of 
benefiting my health Had I thought of it, Lmight have 
corrected the closmg pages of The Data of Ethics in the 
groves where Sir Philip Sidney is said to have composed 
his Arcadia ; but attractive though the grounds aTe, it 
did not then occur to me to take my work out of doors. 
A little time only being occupied in looking through 
proofs, the rest was spent partly in drives and walks 
accompanied by somewhat too much conversation for my 
welfare, and partly amidst an agreeable circle of Whit- 
suntide guests. I have often regretted that the health of 
our host has not allowed him to take a more prominent 
part in public hfe; where the philanthropic nature he 
inherits, joined with a clear intelligence, might have done 
conspicuous seivice. 

Shortly after my return to town The Data of Ethics was 
issued, and met with a more favourable reception than I 
had been accustomed to More endeavour was made than 
usual to give Borne idea of the contents of the work; and 
especially in one instance, a clear and sucomct account of 
its argument was set forth. A curious commentaiy on 
current criticism is supplied by the faot that I was, after 
nearly thirty years experience of it, surprized to meet 
With a case in which the reviewer did that which every 
reviewer ought to do. 
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CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS 
WO &L50 

Ai tho articles named in tho lost chapter bnt one wore 
nil nearly complotod, though not all published, before The 
Data of Ethics was seriously commenced, why was not tho 
rolamo on Ceremonial Institutions, constituted by these 
articles, published first? Was I so anxious to wnte The 
Data of Ethics that I could not even delay to pass 
Ceremonial Institutions through the press ? Theso questions 
at first p uiiled mo; and it was only after some consideration 
that I saw what had happened. 

At tho tune when I made tho resolro to write The Data 
of Ethics forthwith, lest it should never be written at 
all, my intention was to publish the second volume of 
Ths Drtncxples of Sociology as a whole, according to 
programme. As the chapters dealing with Ceremonial 
Institutions formed bnt the first division of it, they were 
consequently laid aside until the other divisions should 
be written. On returning to the subject, bun cVur, I 
reflected that as the volume was to contain five divisions, 
treating respectively of Ceremonial Political, Ecclesiastical, 
Professional, and Industrial Institutions, it would be To 17 
bulky, and would be a long time in hand — cerMnly iov W4 J 
years. Hence there arose the thought — Why not publish 
division separately ? Though organically connected 
with the rest, each dirt it cm has a sufficient degree of 
independent® to admit of separate treatment; each division 
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will form a volume of sufficient size; and, further, each 
division will have more chance of being bought and read 
than did it form a part of one large expensive volume. 
Moreover, if the paging was made to mn consecutively 
through these successive divisions, they could be bonnd 
into one volume when all were issued. 

Once entertained, the thought of making thiR change 
of plan quickly ended in action, and, soon after The Data 
of Ethice was through the press, I took the requisite steps. 

The season, verging towards its close when this 
happened, brought no further incident worthy of mention. 
A letter, however, dated 26 June, names a fact which, I 
suppose, ought not to be omitted : 

“ You -will, I daresay, be somewhat surprised so Boon agam to have a letter 
from me , but I have just received a pieoe of news of a satisfactory kmd 
whioh you will be glad to have. ... It is contained m a letter just 
reoeived from Ribot 

I have the pleasure of informing you that, by official resolution of the 
Minister of Pubho Instruction, your principal works (First Principles, 
Principles of Biology, <feo ) are henceforth to be placed at tho disposal of 
the pupils of the Lyceums, and may be given to them as prizes This 
resolution is the result of efforts to this end which I have long made in 
company with Borne fnends (MM Manon, Maspero, &c ) who are, like me, 
membera of the Ministerial Commission whioh selects books There were 
animated diBoussions over each of your works We have nevertheless had a 
majority (the Commi RS1 on ib composed of about forty members), excepting 
the work on Eduoataon, which has been excluded "as being likely to make 
the Btudents conceive a dislike for classical studies ”. At the same time it 
has been deoided that this book may he given to Btudents who are about to 
leave the Lyceum These resolutions apply to the whole of France.’ ” 

I feel tbat tbe quoting of this passage is in somewhat 
questionable taste , and yet to say nothing about the 
endorsement it describes would be to leave out an 
occurrence of some significance. 



himself almost exclusively to sabent events, actions, and 
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traits The writing and the reading of tho bulky voldmea 
otherwise required, would bo alike impossible But by 
leaving out tho humdrum part of the life forming that 
immensely larger part whiob it had in ouuuuon with other 
lives, and by setting forth only the itriVmg things, he 
produces the impression that it differed from other lives 
more than it really did- This defect is inevitable. 

Consciousness of it, and the desire to diminish it, have 
helped to make me pomst in noting my various absences 
Lvm town, and in many cases giving accounts of their 
doings, since, being parts of the life whmh might os 
well have belonged to other lives, they tend to ns*imflnt© 
it to othor lives. Not, indeed, that I have done this 
exhaustively Partly by intention, and partly bocauso 
there was no diary to bring them before me, nor references 
in (Xurospondonoe to remind me of them, I have loft 
out many of the least important of my ml fixations — 
short sojourns at Brighton, and others at Eastbourne, 
Hastings, Folkestone, Tonbridge Wells, Sovenoaks, as well 
as various short visits to High Kims, Ooombe Bank, 
Wyke hurst, Aldermnston, and longer ones to Standiah 
and Quorn. But if the reader will ooncerve that the breaks 
m my London routine, already shown to be frequent, wore 
still more frequent, it will suffice 

Instead of indicating in the same way as heretofore my 
doings in the autumn of this year, I may oopy verbatim 
my diary during the period, or at any rate, during the 
greater part of it i so giving the reader a dearer idea how 
my holidays were spent than any description would do 

“AJy SOih. I*rft Gotten Bt«**fm bj the 8J50 man for StMfng 

81 st. B tHbis »t 7.60. In «ui«n about 8. lit. Bogan 11 , 

«niedat5b Got 8 — oca 17 Ik, oco of BJ lb. and ooe 10 T* J1 In 

tbo Iilan d pooL lad. Boriitng Owemonial Qv w* In mnmfnjj. 
Aft™ <iu SiWng j rhar gom denm | no ^wrt. SnL Barlifng 0«i ^ I T 

Gu '**rt meat of thi daj — toot blirland and aould net voile mn t» 
4tb. Beriifng 0 *r»rvm(«l Gu oimnrati abort walks. 8th. Boririna and 
ibart walk*. 6th. Bertring ( aaroi rain ; rfrar flahed tram U 
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to 6 one salmon 16 lb 7th River low — reading, revising, and waiting. 
8th Reading, revising, and walking 9th. Reading, revising, and walking, 
10th Reading, revising, and walking nth Left at 10J , Tyndrpmatl2£, 
left at 1 , got to Oban at 6J Oraigard Hotel , met Lingardu 12th Loft 
at 7 by Skye-boat , Loch Aline at 8J , and ArdtormBh at 9$ , afternoon, 
netting in Looh Anenas and picmo with the ladies there. 18th, Revising, 
walking, and drive to old Ardtomish in afternoon. 14th In the yacht 
Dobhran np Loch Sunavt to Strontian , back by 9 o’olock. 16th. 
Started at 8 in the Dobhran to Staffa , fine day , explored cave , back by 6J 
16th. Walking, and revising, and reading 17th. Walking, revising, and 
reading 18th Started in Dobhran np Looh Lmnhe , Baw two Btags Btalked 
and shot by V Smith, on to Loch Come and Loch Levon, baok at 8. 
19th Fishing on Looh Arienas , 14 sea-trout and 12 loch-trout in 6 hours. 
20th Revising, reading, and walking 21st Fishing on Loch Anenas , no 
sport. 22nd. Revising, walking, and playing lawn-tennis 23rd Excur- 
sion in the Dobhran to Loch-na-Kiol, in Mull In the sonnd saw a 
whale obout 60 ft long [which accompanied us for a mile or more]. 
24th. Revising, billiards, and walking ; went to Old Ardtomish in afternoon. 
26th Fishing from 11 to 6 in nver, 6 sea trout one 61b one 2lbfl., 
missed 4 salmon 26th Fishing in nver 11 to 6 , got 2 salmon— one 7 lb., 
one 6 lb , and lost a third 27th Revising and walking 28th FiBhmg 
from 11 to 8 , 8 sea-trout one of 2 lbs. 29th. Revising and walking , 
afternoon, to Acham with the ladies 80th Revising and walking 
81st Revising and walking to Old Ardtomish in afternoon. Sept. 1st. 
Revising, very wet , in all day 2nd Ditto. 3rd Ditto , packing up 
4th Left for Oban by the Plover at 2 , Oban at 4, met E Lott and Phy at 
the Craigard , evening with them 6th At 8 left by Chevalier , reached 
Glasgow 7 40 6th At 10 20 left for Edinburgh, there at 1160; left at 
2 80 , Galashiels at 8 80 , Laidlfvwstiel at 4 80 1} 

Here follows a week’s record, chiefly of walks and drives 
with host or hostess Then there is a journey to Bnsland 
near Windermere, to join the Potters; where another week 
was spent now in some unsuccessful fishing in the Leven, 
now m excursions to Barrow and Carpmel, and now in 
c im mg hills and rambling 1 over moors After which, on 
the 20th September, comes the journey home 
Perhaps I should explain that there had been no 
peimanent migration from Standish. The timber-importing 
sa’ ^ r ^ uc ^ L m y fnend was the leading partner, in 
tion to their place of business at Gloucester, had 
e hshed branches at Great Grimsby and Barrow; and 
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ijng it needful to be near Burrow for somo month* m 
nutnmn, ho had token Hnsland Hull furnished 

ho foregoing extract* from my diary imply thnt a good 
had boon demo dnnng my vacation; and tho following 
igo from a letter dated Laidlowstiol show* tho result*— 

m boro rrrlting lie chip*, ca /wWh»ffc*i* tod *b*n go 

u u soon u I fti tael* TroUbly I ihall rnbllib by th* tod el 
i bn " 

no extract* from letter* written shortly after, which 
cntcrcflta of iotOiol kind*, may bo added Tho first i* 
OeWbor 1 

•d ytilmUy from John Ena torn* Uwt [of bli era] which hire 
Cu/itut, u I | rrp th* moral of *T 1 m«n | addna tl th* 

Ian. Thty in u followi — 

Twiil lif* and cooieloTUncu th* h 
Cannot bo ttUpd by protoplaca I 
AD fleih ti pin y*t ehlorophjl 
Can AH mtn*i dollw not folflL " 
y hnppons that n pan has tho pccnlmnly thnt it is 
y tmo cithor way, bat has tho uamo kind of truth 
ays. Tho next extract is from a lottor written 
8 

wta. In writing t o tn* about th* D+ta of EtXia mji o»d bar 
at I should forthwith f tht Ethic*, rather than tuu to th* 

Lot, Chough It wcrnld b* important to do ihb, I f«l that thm ll 
Iiupuitano* in forthwith detUng with Social E rotation coder It* 
7 *et, rrtn If under no other 

otter two day* later in dato there if a passage 
tho significance will appear hereafter 
_ way in th* ernmtry thla tins* I bar* b*«n *o frequently IM VI g 
Oi , on of lrilM ncj c Iodartrl U«m and the profound antag*'"!*™ 

between th* two which come* out more and more at iwy *t*p In my j 
Soc iol ogi ca l Inquiries, and I hare been to strongly bu^iawd with th* 
re-barb*^* ^ that I* goto* on in conp^nano* of Um return to mfllt n| \ 
actWU**, that I hare corn* to th* eenrinwlno that It U worth whS* to try 
and do p»n«iM g toward* crg» W g an antagonistic agitation, W« hare, 
lying differed throughout Engll V tockty rari/m* bodl*« and e* rety 
d*ddc43y to It, which I think merely want bringing together to 

prodoc* a poatifol agmey which may do mutually a good d*al in a 
ebfllrtng direction The Ncnoonfonnlit body as a whol* through it* 
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to 5 one salmon 16 lb 7th River low — rending, revising, end walking 
8th Reading, revising, and walking 9th. Reading, revising, and walking, 
10th Reading, revising, and walking llth. Left at 10 J ; Tyndrnm atl2J, 

left at 1 , got to Oban at 6£ Craigard Hotel , met Lingarda 12th Loft 
at 7 by Skye-boat , Loch Aline at 8$ , and Ardtormsh at 9£ ; ufteruoon, 
netting m Looh Anenas and picmo with the ladies there. 18th. Revising, 
•walking, and drive to old Ardtormsh m afternoon. 14th In the yacht 
Dobhran np Looh Sunart to Strontian , back by 9 o’clock. 16th. 
Started at 8 in the Dobhran to Staffs , fine day , explored cave , back by 6£ 
16th Walking, and revising, and reading, 17th, Walking, revising, and 
reading 18th Started in Dobhran np Loch Lmnhe , saw two stagB stalked 
and Bhot by V Smith , on to Looh Come and Loch Leven ; baok at 8. 
19th Fishing on Loch Anenas , 14 sea-tront and 12 loch*tront in 6 hours. 
20th. Revising, reading, and walking 21st Fishing on Loch Anenas , no 
sport. 22nd. Revising, walking, and playing lawu-tenniB 23rd. Excur- 
sion m the Dobhran to Loch-na-Kiel, in Mall. In the sound Baw a 
whale about 60 ft. long [which accompanied us for a mile or more]. 
24th Revising, billiards, and walking , went to Old Ardtormsh in afternoon. 
26th. Fishing from 11 to 6 in nver , 6 sea trout ono 6 lb one 2 lbs. , 
misBed 4 salmon. 26th Fishing m nver 11 to 6 , got 2 salmon — one 7 lb., 
one 6 lb , and lost a thud 27th Revising and walking 28th FiBhmg 
from 11 to 3 , 8 sea-tront one of 2 lbs 29th Revising and walking , 
afternoon, to Acham with the ladies 80th Revising and walking 
81st Revising and walking to Old Ardtormsh in afternoon ScpU 1st 
Revising, very wet , in all day 2nd Ditto 3rd Ditto , paokmg up 
4th Left for Oban by the Plover at 2 , Oban at 4, met E Lott and Phy at 
the Craigard, evening with them. 6th At 8 left by Chevalier , reached 
Glasgow 7 40 6th. At 10 20 left for Edinburgh, there at 11 60, left at 
2 80 , Galashiels at 8 30 ; Laidlawstiel at 4 80 ” 

Here follows a week’s record, chiefly of walkB and drives 
with host or hostess. Then there is a journey to England 
near Windermere, to join the Potters , where another week 
was spent now in some unsuccessful fishing in the Leven, 
now m excursions to Barrow and Carpmel, and now in 
climbing hills and rambling over moors. After which, on 
the 20th September, comes the journey home 
Perhaps I should explain that there had been no 
permanent migration from Standish The timber-importing 
im, of which my friend was the leading partner, in 

^ eir business at Gloucester, had 

6B a shed branches at Great Grimsby and Barrow; end 
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finding it needful to be near Baiiuw for some months m 
the autumn, he had taken England Hall fa mish ed. 


The foregoing uxlraotfl from my diary imply that a good 
deal had been done during my vao&tion, and the foDunmg 
pnmage fi-uiii a letter datod LaidlaTnrtael ahcrwi the result- — 
H I hart been rwriiing the chap*- an Ce/twalaJ Jmtf/uriciu and shall go 
to proa u soon m I get beak. Probably I shall pnMT*h by the sod o 1 
NoTamber . n 

Some buitiuota fiom letters written shortly after, which 
have interests of several lands, may bo added. The first is 
dated Ootobor 1 

u I beard jeaWulay from John Brans sams Htw [of Us aim] which Inn 
bourns vumut, n Inf np the moral Of ATTman 1 ! address at ths 
Anodatlcm. They an as follows — 

Twixt life and oon*clcnsn«« fhe oh «n 
n«mvH be bridged by protopl | 

All fleah is grass, yst ehlorophyl 
Ckn AH man ■ dntiss not fulfil. 

It rarely happens that a pun has the peculiarity that it is 
not only true either way, but has the same kind of truth 
both ways. The next eulraot is from a letter written 
on Oct. 8 

“Ua Lewis, In writing to me abod ths Data of EVda, upis^d bar 
anrlnty that I should forthwith An! h ths Ethics, rather than ti.n. to ths 
Bo*i ingy ; but, though It would be Important to do this, I fsel that then Is 
stm grsatsr importance In forthwith d“Hng with Social HTobrttrm nndsr Its 
polities! aspect, sT«n if under no other. 

In a letter two days later in date there is a ppwtge 
of which the significance will appear hereafter 

While away In the ooxmtry this Urns, I hare been so frequently tM"Vfng 
Of the qpssWrwi of VTTHanqy » Trw}rrwtrt»J Jrrn arwi the iuufwuud Titsgrnitjm 
b«t«««n tbs two which oomea out man and mon at si cr y step In my 
Bocinioflaa] Inq^Vw, and I hers bscn so strongly Imjn.^sd with ths 
rs-hsrhsrfBtlon that Is going cm In oju^'amss of ths -Lt.. to niITH«nt 
ectfritlee, that I hars cams to the emvdnslnn that It Is worth while to try 
and do sm«*Citng tu Bids arg»rrf«fng an ante# uy agitation. We liar*, 
lying diffused throughout WngHsh society T«’-Wa bodies and <d w — Tory 
d«^*41y to It, which I think mai nly want bH gfnf together to 

pLudujj* a pu *JuI agency which may do t u ti*»Tlj % food dt*l In * 
cWU^ng direction. The Jon eoTrf rrr m lrt body as a whole, through its 
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ministers, has been manifesting anti-war feelings very strongly , the leading 
worVmg-men, as was shown at the late Sheffield Congress, are quite alive to 
the mischief , the Secularists as a body will go m the same direction, so 
will the Comtists , so will a considerable number of rationalists •, so will ft 
considerable sprinkling of Liberal politicians, and so will even a certain 
proportion of the advanced Churohmen, such as Hughes, and of the clerical 
body. 1 have talked to several about the matter — Bathbone, member for 
Liverpool, "Ramson, Morley and others and I am about to take further 
Bteps. There is a deoided sympathy felt by all I have named , and I think 
that it is important to move *’ 

Probably, if I bad duly borne in mind tbe general 
principle of tbe specialization of functions, I should have 
seen that my function was to think rather than to act, and 
should have never entertained the intention here indicated. 

During the short period covered by tbe title of this 
chapter, nothing further occurred calling for mention. 

In respect of punctuality, printers are not more praise- 
worthy than other men of business. Delay m the receipt 
of proofs is a standing grievance with authors, as delay in 
the receipt of coats and boots is a standing grievance with 
men at large Tn this case, however, the printers proved 
np usually virtuous ; and my anticipation above expressed, 
that Oeremowial Institutions would be ready for pubbcation 
by the end of November, was more than fulfilled , for the 
hook was nearly through the press before many days m 
November bad passed. 

But now, while the last sheets were passing under my 
eyes, came an event which changed the course of my life 
for the next three months. So marked a break may fitly 
be signalled by the commencement of a new division. 
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UP llib NILE 
1879 — 80 ^Et G9 

Ovc morning at tho closo of October, I received from a 
young lady a noto saying — ” 'Will you not como and bid 
mo good byo boforo I start for Egypt f " Of coarso I wont 
forthwith 

Already I had boon telling my friends that if I oould got 
fit companionship I would ogam spend tho winter in tho 
Booth. Egypt was a country to bo Tinted ; nnd ns I was 
now fifty mno, there was not much time to bo lost if I 
meant over to see it. "What if, instead of saying good bjre, 
I shonld bocomo one of tbo party 1 

The party I found consisted of a clorgyman, his wife, 
and the young lady m qnoition , and it had boon arranged 
that each of the ladies should choose a gentleman who, 
added to the rest, would msko np a number sufficient to 
oocupy a dahabsyah and share the cost tho intention being 
that the selections should bo mndo from those in the 
hotel at Cairo How the matter ^mn about I do not 
remember but it was soon perceived that I ontortamod the 
thought of joining; whereupon I was pressed to do so 
As the prcesiuo was added to by the fathor of tho young 
lady, who happened to be present, I felt inchnod to yield. 
Not then deciding, however, I toolc time to oonsider 
whether such a journey might bo undertaken without too 
great a hindrance to my work, and next day assented to 
the proposal. An immediate departure in company with 
the three was obviously impracticable , for I had more than 
a week's nrvimem to do on the last sheets of Oeremonuil 
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Institutions . But as they •were going all the way by Bea, 
and as I proposed to go by land as far as Brmdisi, it was 
clear that I should be able to reach Cairo as soon as they 
did, though I started a week later. With this under- 
standing we exchanged our temporary farewells. 

During the time the negociation was pending, I said it 
was a pity that the party did not include one of the young 
lady’s sisters This remark was repeated in a letter to the 
mother , and, a day or two later, there came from her the 
question “ Will you take charge of H ?” Naturally 
nothing could please me better than to have such a travelling 
companion, and, telegraphing at once an affirmative answer, 
I rushed off to Leadenhall Street to engage a berth for her. 
A bustling interval after the young lady’s arrival in town, 
was followed by our departure on the 11th November 

Details of the journey need not be given. Suffice it 
to say that, while crossing the Channel, we made the 
acquaintance of a gentleman and his wife who were also 
bound for Cairo , and I was enabled to put my charge 
under the lady’s wing so absolving myself from much of 
my responsibility j which was a great satisfaction. Our 
stopping places were Pans, Turin, Bologna (where we 
had nearly two days to spare) and Brindisi, leaving 
which last place by the P & 0 steamer, we reached 
Alexandria on the 20th and Cairo the same evening 

A good deal of merriment was caused by an occurrence 
which arose from the division of our party The arrange- 
ments in puxsuauce of which X brought with me au 
additional member of it, were made after the departure 
of the original group. They went by a private steamer 
hound from Liverpool to Port Said, and they were, of 
course, in ignorance of what had happened. A passage 
wntten from Cairo on Nov. 28, thus narrates the 
consequences 

H and I, after a prosperous journey, arrived here nearly three days 
ago We got here two days before her Bister, whom we were to 30m, and 
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»ha h*J do coiioa lh»t »hi *u fcmln| J Lin clpit, fra b«r rtrt*T*i irrfn!. 
vi bu3 in bnataw }:>*«. n— op u iTcrlttfil*!/ with 

M*rbTf2]at*hc*tn* htftjr*. 1 lack E- to *bov brr brr rweo j io4. 

ca raVriar lb* icU-'k f'Wf nj.alr^l labrrUat/ainUblcr ►ojfrotili 
b» er+ifol to ihir* lb* dratU toon *ilb li.li TcrkUb L if »bco, u I 
nrrrt J b rr ib» vmJJ C&J » do* eminr* *s4 to »bom I lira j <x+*4f4 

fc> tnlrc*J3« btr II JrawWwt *eo* brtVtfl Tnatiii ind It ww prtl 

fan to «kbt Cr»t V. 1 b cn r r tH dlrc-tf it lb* <t Utori hrr 

lc] thru b*r avto&lihmrsl u lb* trctb *u iudwl 

Tbt nmny «T«ihrr la tbinalnf but Ibm fir I Cat nj Ufrrp moth worn 
cftrUrr I her* Jt B 17 b* clh»r«I»* ifwr * whb* 

Tb* rcfpniitlea fc*r* ib«li o* ftrtL’j Vrry |-5ctom^ti* tot fw 
luffKl, dtrlj dlmv«3 I in nfrr to jrl mj ca lo lix KE* 1 bcjHns to 
M* i Irf 1 efracrttntfrl term cf lb* misery of A loof-Jrcijfm dmUiUos.** 

Tbnt thin experience m unique is not likely, bat there 
r*n"Ot luiro been many who hare had tho opportunity of 
introducing ono «i«tor to another in disguise, two thousand 
mllo* awny from homo 

A fortnight in Cairo, partly ipcnt in making arrango- 
menta for onr mlnnd Tojago, and otherwise in sight teeing, 
now followed To tnyiolf it brought not much satisfaction 
An imprudent meal at AJoxnndna established a long fit of 
indigestion, producing, as my diary tolls mo, a succession 
of wrotched nights. 

Ono result was that when after a few days, wo made an 
expedition to tho Pyramids, I felt too much onfcebled to 
attempt the ascent, and had to content myself with rambling 
about thoir bases and inspecting tho adjacent remains. 
Tho entry in my diary describes mo as "much impressed ” 
Porhnps or cm moro than the Great Pyramid, tho thing 
which improuacd mo was tho tomb-tomplo in which wo 
picnic A It is built of largo polished granite blocks, 
bo accurately fitted as not to havo n coded any mortar 
Egyptologists say it is of greater antiquity than tho 
pyramids thomsolros 1 More than anything olso I saw, this 
anmont structure mado mo feel tho mystery which onshrouds 
tho oar host Egyptian civilisation known to us. 

It is needless to dcsoribo onr visits to tho mosques of 
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Sultan Hassan and Mohammed .Ah, the Tomb of tbe Kings 
and tbe Cemetery, tbe mosqne of Talon, tbe Arab Uni- 
versity, tbe bowling dervisbes and dancing dervishes, and 
a moonlight ride to tbe Tombs of tbe Cabpbs. Suffice it to 
say tbat more or less daily sigbt-seeing relieved tbe long- 
drawn negotiation with a dragoman and tbe choice of a 
dahabeyah; for m tbe East, business-transactions, accom- 
panied by much giving and receiving of presents, are 
exasperatingly slow 

During this intei val tbe ladies of tbe party were taken 
to be presented to tbe Sultana (if tbat is tbe title of tbe 
Khedive's wife) ; and it was proposed to me to make 
a bke visit to tbe Khedive. I do not remember by 
whom tbe proposal was made, but I greatly astonished 
tbe gentleman by declining, and by giving as my reason 
tbat I did not care for introductions which led to 
nothing. I have a great aversion to mere ceremonial 
interviews. 

By tbe end of a fortnight matters bad been settled, and 
there remained only to stock tbe dahabeyah with tbe 
needful supplies. My friends amused themselves by 
rambling through tbe bazaars buying oriental knick- 
knacks, but as I bad no taste for them (I brought back 
nothing but photographs) this distraction was not available. 
Hence I was a good deal bored One of tbe things I did 
to pass tbe time was to make an excursion to a suburban 
watering place. 

This place was Helouan, some dozen miles from Cairo, on 
tbe border of tbe Eastern Desert, where tbe existence of 
sulphuretted springs bad led tbe late Khedive to attempt 
tbe establishment of a resort for visitors y not, however, 
with much success, for tbe place lacked attractions. 

Clearer ideas of a desert were obtained than I before 
bad } but tbat which I chiefly remember is tbat for tbe 
first time I perceived tbe nature of an “after-glow.” 1 
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Egypt is n land m win oh fine sunsets aro habitual — not 
sunsets of that gorgeous kind in which ol asters of clouds 
are splendidly lighted up, for there ore not oo mm only the 
olonda required , but sunsets fine in the sense of presenting 
a brightly illuminated Western sky From the clearness 
and dryness of the air, it further results that habitually (as 
occasionally in our own climate m frosty weather), just 
as sunset is fating place, the Eastern portion of the 
heavens to some height above tho honxon, becomes red. 
Evidently its redness is duo to tho fact that along with 
those rays which reaching the observer, yield to his eyes 
tho bright red of the western sky, there go the rays which 
pass by him and fall on the hnro in the lower part of tho 
Eastern sky Now this {nominated hare, visible to him by 
reflected light, must bo risible by transmitted hght to 
people living several hundred miles below the Eastern 
honron and to them it constitutes an " after-glow ,J 
Verification is obtained by washing -what takes place As 
tho sun goes below the Western honron, there may bo 
observed on the Eastern honron (which the flatness of the 
desert makes visible in Egypt) a grey band, due to that 
portion of the Eastern hare whioh does not catch the red 
rays from the "Week As the sun descends further below 
the Western honron this grey band broadens and, at the 
same time, the red hare above it ascends and broadens. 
This process continues until eventually the red hare 
b eorrming fainter as it broadens and rises higher, is lost m 
mid heaven where of oourse the thickness of {nominated 
hare, as seen from below is insufficient to cause appreciable 
colour Presently, on the other nde of the heavens, this 
^ process is reversed. The diffused and famf- red hght 
extending high up, gradually descends narrows beoomer 
j brighter, and ends m an after glow’ 

On the morning of Doc. 12 our dragoman ngnab*ed the 
departure of our dnhiibeyah by discharging his pistol — the 
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sole ■weapon of defence we had on hoard, and we sailed 
away with a fair North wind. 

It seems at first surprising that the North wind should 
blow daily, if not with complete regularity, yet with some- 
thing approaching it. I suppose the cause is that, to 
supply the place of the immense volnme of heated air 
which ascends from the surfaces of the surrounding deserts 
when the snn begins to heat them, a current of air sets m 
below; and the coldest air, which is that from the North, is 
that which takes the place of the heated air. Be this as it 
may, however, the cold North wind greatly qualifies one’s 
sensation of warmth from the snn’s rays, and at the same 
tune greatly qualifies the pre-conception one has of the 
climate. How cold it frequently is may be judged from 
the fact that the fellahs who, on the banks of the nver, 
work all day with their shadoofs, raising water to irrigate 
their lands, habitually construct screens to shelter them- 
selves from the blast And, in further proof of the 
coldness, I may add that more than ten days’ journey 
South of Cairo, we twice had ice formed at night on the 
deck of our dahabeyah. 

Here let me correct another erroneous impression 
respecting the meteorology of Egypt, entertained, I 
suppose, by others in common with myself. I had always 
been led to believe that (< it never rains in Egypt”” I was 
completely undeceived when at Helouan, where, m the 
adjacent desert, besides marks of recent stormR, I saw a 
channel which had been cut through the rook, some dozen 
or more feet wide, and nearly as deep, by the tremendous 
torrents which occasionally rushed down it. 

W hile I am speaking of natural objects whioh interested 
me, let me name a flock of pelicans seated upon an 
adjacent sand-bank as we sailed by After the melancholy- 
lookmg specimens in the Zoological G-ardens, it was pleasant 
to see these birds m one of their natural habitats. I was 
puzzled to understand how, m the turbid waters of the Nile, 
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they are able to secure a sufficiency of prey Obscured by 
the suspended mud and rand, flab can be visible at but 
very short distances , and one would have thought that 
creatures requiring food m such considerable quantities 
could not have obtained by diving, a Buffi menoy 

Perhaps it may be that the fish are limi ted almost entirely 
to the bottom, of which there is canons evidence. Ab far 
as I remember, all the fish I saw, differing though they 
might in species, were alike in being provided with long 
pendant tentacles, showing how large a part exploration 
by touob played m their lives So thick is the Nile water 
that at any considerable depth in it the bght must be very 
dim and, m tho distance seen through an obstructing 
medium with little light can be but small, the obtammeni 
of food in mid water must be impracticable Feel mg 
about at the bottom seems the only alternative j and hence 
Jho groat development of tactile organs 

But what of our life and adventures on the Nile 7 Well, 
it seems hardly worth while to say anything concerning 
them As to the life, considered apart from occasional 
exuunuons to tombs and temples, it was monotonous 
enough. And as for the things seen are they not d*wn-ibed 
by many travellers and delineated in the works of 
Egyptologists 7 Now-a-days, to say anything new about 
them would be difficult. 

There is, however a further reason why I do not give 
details of our journey The dyspepsia set up at AJurtindna, 
with its consequent bad nights, had produced a state of 
depression which pro routed me from entering with due root 
into sight-seeing and anything I might say about what we 
did and taw would lack that character which only deep 
interest can give. Hitherto my nervous relapses had not 
caused any conspicuous nhangea m my flow of spirits, 
which, throughout life had been equable — never very high, 
never very low But now I had experience of a state not 
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uncommon with nervous subjects, in which fancies, after- 
wards seen to be morbid, took possession of me ; leading to 
ill-balanced estimates and consequent unwise judgments. 
.Already I had once decided to return, and had changed my 
mind; and at the first cataract I finally decided to return. 
As is usual, our expedition was to extend to the second 
cataract, but at Phil as, leaving my friends to carry out the 
original plan, I bade them good-bye. This decision of 
course added considerably to my expenses , for, beyond my 
share of the costs up to the second cataract and back, 
which of course I paid though I did not go, I had to 
pay the cost of the return-journey to Cairo. 

This return-journey was rendered less monotonous than 
it would else have been by a fortunate incident Such 
excursion traffic on the Nile as is not earned on in 
dahabeyafiR, is divided between two steamers; one of 
which plies below the first cataract and the other above it. 
passengers being transferred through some five miles of 
desert from the one to the other "W hen my friends sailed 
away from Philee, this upper steamer had just returned 
from the second cataract; and, joining those on board, I 
had, in common with them, to wait three days until the 
steamer at Assouan was ready for us Among those thus 
detained was Prof Sayce ; and during these three days we 
had some interesting conversations. One of them concerned 
a general assnmption of the philologists to which I demur ; 
and I remember it in some measure because it took place as 
we paced backwards and foi wards on the southern side of 
a grove of palms^ to shelter ourselves from the North wind; 
though the place is nearly five hundred miles south of Cairo. 

On our way down the river Prof Sayce’ s information 
made more instructive than they would othei wise have been 
some things we saw together, and particularly the temple 
of Abydos. 

How much was due to the aspect of things, and how 
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ranch to my mood, I <~innot any, hat Egypt impressed mo 
as o melancholy country In tho tiUo of n work by Hr 
Stanrt Glennie, it i» called "tho Morning Lund' tho 
intention obviously being to suggest that it was tho land in 
which crviliration dnrrned But to me, not looking forwnrd 
upon It bnt looking back, ft seemed rntber tho land of 
decay and death — dead men, dead races dead creeds. 

Everywhere nro nnaent bnnal places to bo visited-- mat 
cemeteries liko that of Sakknra oxtomnro sepulchral 
rhnmhers mch as thoso of tho kings nt Thobcs, and rock 
ent tombs seen in tho faces of tho clifTs as wo sail by 
Belies token from graves ore soon mado familiar and 
from timo to lime ono sees fragment* of mammy-cloth 
blown abont by tho winds. Here and thoro nro shapeless 
monads of dtbru, chaotically gronped, whore onco torms 
and cities stood At somo places half imbedded in theso 
and olsowhoro othorwiso imbedded, nro tho remains more or 
less ruined of tho nnaent tomples in which, ns m tho 
tombs, was earned on a cnlt that gnovonsly subordinated 
tho Imng to tho dead, whilo, nlong with represented nets 
of sacnflco, thorn walls nro filled with scenes of moreflesa 
slanghtor of ono peoplo by another And thon, from tho 
lifeless dosorta on oithor hand tho wind* have over boon 
bringing sand* to bury tho remain* of men and tboir works, 
and to ro-bnry thorn when exhumed 

Nor docs modorn Egypt fail to remind ono of death and 
decay Vast hoapa which cover np onco populous towns 
probably of comparatively recent dato, draw ono a attention 
closo to Cairo Tombs, oa of the Caliphs and others, nro 
hero, again, among the things to bo visited. Moreover thoro 
are tho bunal grounds now in use — nnfenoed places run over 
by children and dogs covered by brokon atones and monu 
ments, with holes which seem to nra into the graves : places 
so repulsive that anyone othorwiae indifferent to death 
might ahuddor at the thought of being interred thoro. 

And then there comes the thought of the miserable 
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peoples who have lived and died in tlie Nile valley, from 
tlie earliest times, when tlie masses were slaves to the 
military and priestly castes, down to onr own times, when 
unhappy fellahs are beaten by extortionate tax-gatherers 
to get money for supposing corrupt governments. The 
suffering which has been borne on the banks of the Nile 
by millions of men during thousands of years is appalling 
to think of. 

Connected with these impressions, is the remembrance of 
a marvellous contrast between two memorials to the dead, 
presented at Ghweh and at Elephantine respectively. 

With the one memorial is associated the name of Cheops, 
or, as he is now called, Chufu or Koofoo a long who, if 
we may believe Herodotus, kept a hundred thousand men 
at work for twenty years b nil 8 mg his tomb, and who, 
whether these figures are or are not correct, mnst have 
‘ imposed forced labour on enormous numbers of men for 
( periods during which tens of thousands had to bear 
great pains, and thousands upon thousands died of their 
snffenngs. If the amounts of misery and mortality 

held m such 
of him were 

[ defaced by them, ought to be numbered among the few 
most accursed of men 

The other memorial I observed on the occasion of an 
excursion we made to the island of Elephantine at Assouan. 
We saw a burial place there, and noted a grave-heap 
recently made. Perhaps it covered the body of one who 
died prematurely of toil made greater by State-extortions , 
perhaps of a son who had laboured in support of aged 
parents , perhaps of a widow who had borne the burden of 
rearing fatherless children. But the fact which impressed 
me was that at the head of this grave-heap the sole mark 
of remembrance was a sun-dried brick stuck on end 

The contrast between these monuments was sinking 


inflicted are used aB measures, this king, 
detestation by later generations that statue 
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when one thought of it. To a man of immeasurable guilt 
the higgeet building whioh the world contains j to a man 
probably inoffoimvo and possibly men to nous a lump of 
parched olay 1 

After a day spent at Cairo in recruiting (for, as may be 
imagined, fire nights on board a cramped NUe-steamer left 
me in a state of nr >m nation), and after going to see the 
reaidont English physician there, Dr Grant, I departed for 
Alffrandna. Next morning was spent in an tnuursion to 
Ttamloh, a resid ential suburb, to rail on Mr TTiTTn the 
international arbitrator (I don’t know his official title), who 
had. invited me to stay with him and, m the afternoon, I 
wont on board the " Ceylon” P A 0 steamer 

Three days toot ns to Brindua; another day to Anoona; 
and the next morning found us at Venice. Hero I suppose 
I ought to have iwrmmed somo tame but I find by my 
diary, rather to my surprise, that my stay did not extend 
buy mid throo days. Doubtless my impatience to get homo 
was the chief cause of this abridgment joined, perhaps, 
with the fact that 'the stones of Venice " did not produce 
m me so munh enthusiasm as in many Not that I faile d 
to derive much pleasure , but the pleasure was lees multi 
tudinous m its sources than that which is felt, or is alleged 
to be felt, by the majority This may be seen from the first 
entry in my diary : — 

** Y«io« at 8 to 9 1 w«n! to D*r»unri. Saw Si. link's, tha pt«m tba 
Gnnd rural *ml •cm* ohnrohss : lino dff — rcry — gcasral sUsot 

fim— tDdWdnal no*. 

Quames m whioh man thought only of getting stone, 
often present piotureequa effects when deserted whereas 
the artificial rock works made when trying to produoe potu 
resquenees are always miserable fail ores. Venice rummded 
me of this. In the separate buildings m whio h architects 
armed at beauty they have rarely achieved it but they 
have unawares aohievod it in the assemblages of building*. 
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Houses severally placed without reference to effect, present 
every where charming combinations of forms and colours , 
so that, especially in tlie smaller canals, every turn 
furmslies a picture. 

Astonished at these heretical opinions, the reader mil 
doubtless ask for justifications, and I cannot well avoid 
giving them Speaking generally, then, say of the palaces 
along the Grand Canal, my first criticism is that they are 
fnndamentally defective in presenting to the eye nothing 
more than decorated flat surfaces Ho fine architectural 
effect can be had without those advancing and retreating 
masses which produce broad contrasts of hght and shade 
and yield variety in the perspective lines. This is not all 
A flat facade has not only the defects that its perspective 
lines are monotonous and its contrasts of hght end shade 
insufficient, but it has, in too conspicuous a way, the 
aspect of artificiality. Its decorative elements columns 
placed agamst the surface, pilasters stuck upon it, reveals 
cut into it, string-courses running along it, plaques or 
medallions or caived wreaths attached in plain spaces are 
all obviously designed for effect They form no needful 
parts of the structure, but are merely superposed; and 
clearly tell the spectator that they are there simply to be 
admired. But any work of art is faulty if it suggests an 
eager desire for admiration in the artist if it suggests that 
neither the thought of use nor the simple perception of 
beauty moved him, but that he was chiefly moved by love 
of applause. It is a recognized truth that that, is the 
highest art which hides the art, and an ornamented flat 
surface necessarily fails in this respect, since it discloses 
unmistakably the fact that almost eveiythmg done to the 
surface is done for the sake of appearance. -As illustra- 
tions of my meaning I may name the Dario, the Corner- 
S pmelh, and the Rezzonico palaces The best of these 
flat faqades is that of the Scuola di San Bocco, and it is so 
because the decorative element, less obtrusive than usual, 
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is also subordinated to tho structural eloment m such wise 
that its lines are dopondent on tho structural lines. 

Passing Iruiu this general criticism to more special cnti 
oums, let me single out tho Decal Palace There are many 
faults which might he sevurully dwelt upon — the inelegant 
proportions of its mam dimensions; the dumpy arohea of 
the lower tier, and the dumpy windows m the wall above ; 
tho meaningless diaper pattern covering this wall, which 
suggests something woven rather than built and the long 
ruTTH of projections and spites Burmonntmg the coping, 
which remind ono of nothing so much as tho vertebral 
spmes of a fish But, not dwelling on these defects let mo 
signalize a defect of another order: tho impression of 
weakness which the construction gives- A satisfactory 
architectural wort, if it does not positively suggest stability, 
must, at any rate, avoid suggesting mutability The artist 
has to oonsidor the sum total of a spectator’s oonsmousnoss; 
and if one element of that consciousness is a feeling of 
insecurity however vague that feeling is so much deduc- 
tion ft urn whatever pleasure is yielded by the purely 
eesthetao characters. In the Ducal Palaoe we have a lower 
tier of arches borne on dwarf column* and above these a 
tier of more numerous arch os on taller and thinner column* 
whioh uujjport foliated circles and thnw surmounting this 
structure we have a large area of wall, not mnoh lightened 
by openings. The general effect is that of a very heavy 
mass posed on an assemblage of slender nupporte. That 
the weight is not too great for them to hear, is true : the 
Vi nil dm g stands. But the appearance is snob as to raise 
tho thought of a dangerous stress — an uncomfortable 
thought whioh more or less perturb* the consciousness of 
such beauty as there may be in the parts. 

And what about St. Hart's ? Well I admit that it is a 
fine sample of barbaric architect. uio. I use the word 
harhano advisedly for it has the trait distinctive of semi- 
cirihiod art — excess of decoration. This trait is seen in 
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an Egyptian temple, witli its walls and columns covered 
with coloured frescoes and hieroglyphs. It is seen m 
oriental dresses, of which, the fabric is almost hidden by 
gold branlmg and crusts of jewellery. It is seen m such 
articles of Indian manufacture as cabinets and boxes, 
having surfaces filled with fret-works of carving. And 
in mediaeval days throughout Europe, it was habitually 
displayed on ai tides belonging to those of rank pieces of 
furniture profusely inlaid , suits of aiinour covered every- 
where with elaborate chasmg, swords, guns, and pistols, 
with blades, barrels and stocks chased and carved from 
one end to the other. The characteristic of barbaric art is 
that it leaves no space without ornament; and this is the 
characteristic of St Mark's. The spandrils of the lower 
tier of arches are the only parts of the facade not crammed 
with decorative work This is an error which more 
developed art avoids. Practically, if not theoretically, it 
recognizes the fact that, to obtain the contrasts requisite 
for good effect, there must be large areas which are 
relatively plain, to seive as foils to the enriched areas A 
work of art which is full of small contrasts and without 
nTl y great contrasts, sms against the fundamental principles 
of beauty , and a contrast above all others indispensable 
is that between simplicity and complexity. 

A rcheologically considered, St. Mark’s is undoubtedly 
precious; but it is not precious aesthetically considered. 
TJnfortnnately many people confound the two. 

My last glance at Venice was from the gondola whioh 
took me up the Grand Canal to the Railway Station, early 
on the 7th of Februaiy . Thence I started for the "W est and 
reached Milan in the afternoon. 

Two days there were pretty fully occupied in sight- 
seeing . the cathedral bemg the chief attraction I 
see by my diaiy that I glanced into it on the afternoon 
of my ainval; heard part of the Mass there next day; 
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and,bcforo doparting tho day after, “Trent again to ndnuro 
tho cathedral 1 

Leaving Milan on tho 0th, I journoyod homo rid Tana 
and Tans, reaching London on tho 12th. Tho ontry in my 
diary is • — “Homo at 7 10; heartily glad — moro pleasure 
than in anything that occurred daring my tour” 

From a letter to Youmnna written on the 13th, I may 
quoto a passage of somo in to rest whioh, though irrelevant 
to tho subject-matter of tho chnptor, belongs to it by order 
of dnto i — 

H I reached homo lart night In Part* on WedneaJaj I nv BtHUirr uvl 

he told m* tint the French Minister of EdceaUon *u deiiroos of hiring an 
edition of the JSdacoTfc* from which the flrtt chapter [ What Knowledge {j 
of mod, worth **] ihcrold be omitted j far that, thoegh ha MmwM concerned 
In Ita n^umtnt, then woold be m h uyjjjualtlon if diitrihotioc •wxi 

glTen to a book oor* It I agreed with LklUHn to Ut inch an edlUm 
bo pobliihad In a rzrj cheap form." 

I should add that, in giving my assent to tho publication 
of suoh an oditaon, I stipulated that tho extent and nature 
of tho part omitted should bo specified in tho preface 
This was done, and tho truncated book issued for tutorial 
use as desired. 



CHAPTER LYIII, 


EM DING OE THE DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
1874 81. m. 54 61. 

As during a long preceding period, so during the period 
covered by the foregoing six chapters, there had been 
earned on, in addition to other occupations, the super- 
intendence of the Descriptive Sociology , . Tu chapter LI 
an account was given of this undertaking up to the stage 
reached at the close of 1874 j and here I have to indicate 
the course of events connected with it up to the date now 
aj. uved at, and then to a date considerably in advance I 
may most conveniently do this by Btimging together a 
nnmber of extracts from letters to my American friend. 
One of them, dated January 22, 1875, says . 

The loss on the Descriptive Sociology threatens to be veiy great, at any 
rate for a long time to come I have had the accounts of expenditures and 
receipts made up to the end of last year I find that to that date, I had 
spent £2170 12 „ 10 , and that my returns amounted to £200 v 17 To these 
returns I may add, as money not yet received hut due, about £80 from sales 
of the three first numbers during the laBt half-year , and I suppose that the 

sum due from your side will, when reoeived, swell the proceeds of sales to 
about £400 ” 

A letter of 27 Feb. again touches upon the question of 
loss 

It is clear that, as things now look, I must stop The Savage Raoes 
now printing and in manuscript, must be published , and also the parts on 
which (Jollier, Soheppig, and Duncan, are now engaged , but after this is 
one I shah be diamohned to saonfioe farther large sums, and give myself 
continued trouble, for the benefit of . 

The correspondence after this contains nothing concern- 
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mg the matter that is worth quoting until midsummer 
1876; when, on July 10, 1 wroto — 

" Not, 5 A 6 cl the Iki See art rt£U in the prow. No. 6 I hope lo brni 
u aocn u 1 re tan In tha Mrinmn; bat No. G (tha Hibrewi) wDl not, I 
•xpeet, b* ready imtO the l g ol next yt»r I Kxt» abandoned 

flu TTlndpQ drfll* iI«b, finding tha t Duncan did not with to cent! no a tin 
eotnpDitlon, and being tttj glad to etetpo the farther trouble and loo j *o 
that I ahall eeaw with No. 8. M 

I evidently looked forward to this final issue after no 
groat delay , but I was doomed to disappointment. 

For now affairs became considerably complicated, and 
my worries much increased, in two ways Tho rato of 
compilation was greatly diminished by tho ill health of the 
compilers, brought on by u>w work notwithstanding my 
freqeont protests , and it was farther diminished by tho 
premature departure from England of one of them Dr 
Bchoppig’s adopted career — that of a teacher — ho had, it 
appeared, simply intended to suspend for a time when ho 
win do his engagement with mo partly wishing to see some- 
thing of English lifo and institutions. After throo years 
ho became impatient to resumo his career j knowing that, 
aooording to German regulations, ho had to pass through 
an ordained senee of stages, and that longer delay would 
postpone by so much the attainment of a good position 
Hence, at the beginning of 1870, ho asked my permission to 
accept o post m Germany representing to mo that he would 
bo ab/e to fTntsfi the work he had in hand — the Hob re nr — 
before leaving The result well exemplifies tho illusions 
caused by hope. "When towards April 1870, the tame for 
going came, he had far Ireui finished his task, and had to 
take it with him. This explanation will make oomprohensible 
the following paragraph in a letter dated Jon, 3, 1877 
*Oolli« la quit* brokaii down. II* r* 1 *1 Arrrl g the aprlng it the tfana 

when ha tcn*m# s far that Prcf<Mu*»hip whkh ha fonl! bly 

thought he would be able to trodartiie aloof with the oo*Dpl" Wf >n ol my 
work and which, fn'laad wnfflead, *Ttn by tha «xdi* T "*"t of tha c* dWatnra, 
to pat him wroeg again. Ha hu neTar got right fine*. and hai bean two 
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months doing nothing I had a letter from him this morning saying that ] 
•was no better The evil is very BenouB, for this prostration of hiB Bts 
■which has now lasted bo long from the time since it first commenced ti 
years ago, greatly adds to the cost of the compilation of the Frem 
Civilisation The compilation alone of thiB part will cost me £500 
least, if, indeed, I succeed in getting it completed, about which I begin 
have my doubts Soheppig too, I fear, is greatly out of health. Hib co] 
for the printer has been coming very slowly of late, although I was led 
suppose there was not much to be done to it , and although I wrote 
fortnight ago, inquiring about his health, he has not replied. I very mm 
fear that he is worse. I repent greatly of my fooliBh good-nature in agreen 
early last year that he should apply for the post that he now holds 
Holstem I listened to his representations that he would be able to fim 
the work before he went He utterly miscalculated, waB unable to anythn 
like finish it, hut took a great part of the work with him to comple 
there, and has not completed it by a great deal even now ” 

The next noteworthy report of progress is date 
Eeb 16, 1878 

“A few days ago I made up my annual accounts of the Dcscnpti 
Sociology, and I find that I have now spent £3,200 and odd, while I have g 
book from England and America £800 and odd That I Bhall ever in ai 
lapse of time repay even printing expenses, is obviously out of the questio: 
for I now see that the sales of the parts that have been issued some little tu 
do not suffice to pay interest upon the capital invested m them As soon 
No VI, the Amenoan Baces, is through the preBs, which it will be I ho] 
early in the autumn, I shall go to press with the French, which will be tl 
last The Hebrews is still dragging its slow length along, not above tw 
thirds of the extracts being as yet printed I suspect as thmgs are going < 
it will he another year before that is ready ” 

In the slow progress of the n-nder taking nothing furtln 
is to be noted in correspondence until a passage date 
Oct 6. 1880, which rung. "The printing of this pa 
[Hebrews and Phoenicians] has cost me £320, saym 
nothing of the cost of compilation ” And then, in a lett< 
of Deo. 2, comes this further reference to it. 

This number of the “Hebrews and Phcemoians” has not yet had mm 
notice, and there has been no Bign of such extra sale as I had antacipatei 
so you had better beware how you run to any expense in the anticipation 
a demand The stupidity of the public passes all comprehension Here 
a tbmg which, as Hooker says, “every parson ought to have”, and yet the 
is no demand for it " 

It seemed a reasonable anticipation that, if not to t] 
clergy as a body, yet to a considerable sprinkling of thei 
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a work which presented the successive phases of Hebrew 
life under all its aspects in a way convenient for refer 
enoe, would appear wurth poflsewmtg Bnt authors and 
publish ora alike are often utterly wi-oug Books of which 
they hare smaTl hopes prove great successes, and books of 
great promise prove fail area. Neither at the above date 
nor during the subsequent months or years, did this 
number of the DoecnpUv* Sociology oommand greater 
attention than the others 


Nearly another year had to elapse before this under- 
taking, bo disastrous to the compilers m health and to me 
in purse, was brought to a dose. A letter to Youmans 
dated Oot. 27, 1881, oontama the passage ■ — 

“At length the lin^^Iu* of getting Ho. 8 at the 

Eocioloff through the press U ocmpJeU. Colli ex has b*«n so »'-■* that 
ha has actually taken more thin ft year to get the tahW ounoviMd and printed. 
I enckw harrwlth a copy of the notice of oewitlnfi, from which yon wffl m 
that the pecuniary reaolts are srrfllnlwnlij dl *troua. I am heartily glad, 
in-eapecthn of thia, to gat tho oot of band, ao that U may no longer 

Cwupj my att/mHrm 

Oollifr hu written to ma i*pooUug the juiy Introdoetion to the 
D+tv, lfll*4 Ha la, hu « so far h t*«md In health that ha 

/ doea not think ha ocrald work at it mora than an hoar a day 

The "Notice of Cessation/’ above referred to, ran as 
follows - — 

With tha Issue of the Vinth part, herewith, the pnhHijaHrm of the 
Z)«ajrff ties Eocioia$y will be closed. 

The erJlaMin^ e T “ifying, and abstraetbiq of the matarf 1 <vmt*fr>ad in 
tha parts now cnmpWad, Wta menead in 1BCT and tha work, carried on 
at flat by ana ooe p fler rohaeqaantly by two, and for eome jean by three, 
has nontinnefl down to the pf —mt time. 

On going thiuu«L his aoooants, Mr Bpsnoer finds that du ring tha 
fourteen yvari which hare alspaed sinca tha nndartaHnf was a mannaS 
tha payments to cuiupflm, add«d to tha easts of printing, ate. hnTa 
amounted to £4,425 15a. Id. \ while, np to tha {umu( thna, tha i»f ™ 
(indodinf those from * bar* been £1,054 lli. 1<* ^ m which, 

when thay haTa bean increased by tha am cum t derirad from tha flat sales of 
tha part now lamed, will Ieara a of about £3,150- 

Etch had there been shown conaldsrahla »^yiDOi!mticn of the work, it 
would stm hare been oot of tha question to ormth^e it In faea of tha fact 
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tVip-t, after the small sales which immediately follow publication, the returns, 
so far from promising to repay expenses in course of time, do not even yield 
five per cent, interest on the capital sunk 

Should the day ever come when the love for the personalities of history 
is less and the desire for its instructive facts greater, those who ocoupy them- 
selves m picking out the gold from the dross will perhaps be able to publish 
their results without inflicting on themselves losseB too grievous to he borne- 
nay, may possibly receive some thanks for their pamB ’ 

Perhaps I ought to add that the above-stated loss is much 
less than that which would be set down by an accountant 
A a is implied by the figures, the amonnt laid out is the total 
which resulted from adding each year the sum spent m that 
year, and similarly with the proceeds no account being 
taken of interest m either case If the amonnt expended 
in successive years had been considered as otherwise 
invested, in securities yielding, say, 4 per cent., and if, as 
I suppose they would have been by a man of business, the 
sums sacrificed in loss of mterest on the progressively 
increasing total during the fourteen years, had been taken 
into calculation, the loss specified would have been con- 
siderably more than £4000 

Since the notice was issued the sales, small as they were, 
have so greatly decreased that nothing like 5 per cent upon 
the capital sunk is obtained. The returns for last year (I 
Wiite in 1889), after deducting trade-profits and the costs 
of paper, printing, and binding, yielded a little more than 
one per cent, on the irrecoverable outlay. 



CHAPTER LI\ 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
I8S0— $2 JEt. GO — 02 

ALtrinr in October 1870, while tho volume on Ceremonial 
Institution* was passing' through tho press, and thoro 
remained nothing for mo to do to it bojond correcting tho 
proofs, tho noit division, Political Institutions, had been 
comm on cod tho first half of tho month having been 
devoted to tho preparation of materials, and much of tho 
latter part to tho writing of tho " Preliminary ** ohaptor 
On Oct. 8 I wro to : — 

u It U ft Wg bnfj « rren to prrpxrs lb# mxUrtxls, tod It will bt » rtjj 
big tn*irwM to }> **uly deal with them. In fut I fed I am *bont to 
co nm ene* tb« most irdcotti pert of my aad«1 king — being u It Ij, to 
Ipi -rfliely riUmlro and to complex- II * w tha orjenW f 

tdm it* m Hng ibemtelret fairly dm tod I hxrt bop«* thxt It will work 
eat «xH«f*eiorilj tad that, haring wotktd oct n' 1 t ‘■dnrfly it will bo of very 
fTmt Lugufanca ta poopl« {doxj [ or «t kul tbo tdm of tboto 

who trt riffld«nUy idrtnoed to bo e*p*bfa of «imn »tngjt. H 

The decision, made on the 81st of the month to go to 
Egypt, was joined with tho intontlon of wntmg further 
chapters during tho voyago up and down tho Nilo j and to 
this end I took with me a considerable quantity of olaraifiod 
extracts and memoranda deciding that "I mnst revort to 
I primitiro practices and bo my own amanuensis ” But, as 
i is impbod by the last ohapter but ono, these preparations 
) and resolves proved fn til o. Though one of the yonngladios 
of our party kindly offered to write to my dictation, yet my 
mood was such that nothing camo of tho offer j and tho 

28 
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packet of materials I had taken with, roe was "brought "back 
unopened, tke only furtherance of my work being, perhaps, 
that which resulted from contact with people m a lower 
stage of civilisation 

Concerning the course of my writing during the period 
covered by this chapter, not very much needs here be 
said I will note only that I decided to treat the successive 
chapters of Political Institutions as I had treated those of 
Ceremonial Institutions I decided to publish them, or at 
any rate a number of them, serially , and I made arrange- 
ments, bke those before made, with the Fortnightly Review 
in England, with the Popular Science Monthly in America, 
and with periodicals in France, Germany, and Italy In 
this case I did not extend the simultaneous publication of 
translations to Hungary and Russia * why I do not now 
remember , but I think because it did not seem worth while 
to take the extra trouble involved Adding only that the 
first of the chapters thus published made its appearance 
in Nov 1880, and the last (m England at least) in 
July 1881, I pass on to narrate the incidents which 
accompanied this portion of my work. 

And here I am reminded that I have not said anything 
about the daily routine I went through during the yearE 
now passing Some three chapters baok, a transcribed 
portion of my diary presented in detail my occupations and 
amusements during an autumn vacation, and it seems fit 
that I should somewhere give a like transcript from the 
register of my occupations and amusements during a 
portion of the London season To avoid the need for 
selection, I will take the interval between my return from 
Egypt and the end of March omitting the first week, 
during which, after three months* absence, I had of course 
scarcely settled down into the usual order, either of work 
or of social hf e 

February 22nd [Sunday] —Beading and sorting m«nriH , Club, dmed at 
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Baik i — ABmis in 3 wtf*. 23rJ ! — ' '?#w lecrctary— Mr Gallon; letter* 

in 3 sorting mean • Gab; dined there Hint and Dcbn*. 2 Jib — Letler* 
and icrrtlnj nTni \ A th cur am comuiUe* ; dined at Club — Tyndall, Hint, and 
Mdl 2ulh — Letter* i rtidingFrrnch taMci for extract*; baiineti ;C2nb 
dined there — Hint, Ptboi. 36lh Beading Trench table* for extract*; 
Gab; dined there— ITint. 27 1 h — Commenced “Political Organization”; 

dined at Gab— ITIrrt, Deha*. 2Slh — roIKIcal Organintion ; Gnbi 
dined at Tyndall a— n niley Dean Stanley IHril, Lady Claad Hamilton 
Mi iIIamDlcm dc. ?0th [Sunday] — Periling draft of Aotobia. ; dlnrd at 
Gab— Hint and Dtbn*. iljrth lit : — Political Organization Gab as 
nroal. 2nd — “ Pol tkal OrranJtaVJon’* j Gob; dined with MU* berth — 
II cl min Hant, rerg o t i on Gallon, Hkhroood, Maiktlyne de. 3rd i — 

“ Political OrranlxiUoQ " t Goh; dined with TranVI 3— meeting Bpotll*- 
wood, Hooker IloxWy Debaa, Tyndall do. 4lh — M Political Organiza- 
tion"; Gab; X dinner 5th “ Political Organiialion Gob; dined 
there — Hint. Cth — “Political Organization "; Gob; to Few and dined 

with riooVcT — met Blemeni Mailer* and nenilow 7th [Sunday] — 
Periling An tobto.; walk with Cobb and [Arthur] Cohen ; called on Campbell* ; 
Gab ; dined th er e Hint and Dchtta. flth — Flniahed “Political Organ! 
ration” ; dined at Gob; weal to Criterion Theatre. Olh : — Arranging 

r^ma j Alhenwom committee — Baio II election ; called on Tbtrcsa Potter to 
ingahe about the trarelleT*; dined at Gob — Motley 10th i— Arranging 

mrm* ; began •* Political Integration ; dined at Gab— Hliai ; Soirfi at 
SpoUlrwoode a. lllh :—** Political Integration ; dined at Gob. 11th 
— “ Political Integration ; Gab. 13lh — “ Political Integration" ; Gnb 
dined with Lord Arthur lUmetl— met Lord and Lady Bit go, Lord and Lady 
Iteoy General McCrealock, <tc. 14th[Sonday] — MUccIlanecai called on 
Mr*. Lewc*; dined at Gnh— 1 Tyndall, Hint, and Deboa. 18th — IUrUing ; 

dined at Gnb — Boopell Hint, and Debaa. 16th : — Be riling ; Gob ; dfriad 

at Gallon a — Ho™"” M ' lyne Btrachey Min Lawre nj ea, do., do, 
17th — BorUIng; dined at Gob. 18th — Correspond enee with Oollier 
all moming — no amannentii ; dined at Gnb. 18th r— Ditto, Ditto; 

Ath«n»om How Committee — aeleeting eooka; dined at Gnh. 10th i — 

Periling ; Gnb ; dined at Bm TUy'i — Lord Iteay A. Forte*, Lord Hooghloo 
Elton, Cartwright, da. Slrt [Banday] — ' Unwell ; dined at Gob. 
12nd Periling t dined at Gob— Hint, Dele*. 13rd J— BrrUIng ; Gnb ; 

dined at Harrison ■ — PigoU Paul, do. 1 1 th : — Beriiing | looking 

alter refitting ol my atndy and arranging books do.; dined at Gnb, 
15th —Beriiing \ dined at Gob and cam* homa to meet Lott. Wlh ] — 
With Lott to BMimrmd dined there | down th* TTiamti to Kew ; homa at 
Cl 17th — Beriiing afternoon with Lott to Lyoenm, to tea Merchant 
of Yanica; ercnlng called on Ball 17* [old friend* we made in Switzer 
land in 53). 88th [Sunday] j — Loeh cam* to ipaod th* day; afternoon, 

called on BUhepp [an old engineering friend]; dined at flt Jam** 
mLanrant; eroning at Bulk’*. fifth j—Orw with Lott to Enmor* 
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F'vrk nnd the day with Lock, walked to Crohnmhurst. BQth,— 

I^*t xri nt bom e ; new rccretary , Mr Edmunds , dictating “ Political Integra 
l, on”, dire-d nt Club Slet —“Political Integration Club , dined then)’’ 

These entries may bo taken as fair representatives, save 
in two respects It seems tliat from tho want of a secretary 
during part of tho time, my morning’s work: did not 
proceed in the ordinary uniform way was not indicated, 
as it most!} was, by tho title of a chapter repeated day 
after (lav, follow cd after a while by tho title of a subsequent 
chapter. And then I see no mention of music. Usually, 
in the ^pnee of a month, a concort, publio or private, 
w ould appear in the record of my relaxations. 

If I did not go to him at Easter, Lott usually camo to 
me , and this year a special motive for coming had boon to 
hear all about my doings in Egypt. Doubtless among the 
tilings I told him, was something equivalent to tlio 
following passage written to Youmans on April 13 . 

“I am glad to Tcport myself as well — bettor indeed Ilian I lmvc been for 
ft long time Notwithstanding drawbacks, tho break m my ordinary life 
which the excursion to Egypt invoked, Ecemn to hnvo been decidedly 
Vntficial, and has apparently worked some kind of constitutional clirmgo , 
fe-, nn’-aellons to relate, I run now able to drink beer with impnmtj and I 
think vith bom fit— a thing I have not been ablo to do for those 1C years 
tr rmir.” [Loop <kst»tnnec from work was probably a chief cause) 

On May 3, referring to the same subject, I wrote 

" I wni CO on Tuc'das ln.sU My vigour is pretty well fihown by tho fact 
t’ *.t I found my -'ll running up stairs two steps at a time, as I commonly do,” 
It feetot! strange that, considering my frequent bouts of 
djhpopMa and perpolunl had mghts,I should havo retained 
l o much \itahty. The next extract, dated 21 Juno, com 
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authorities cry "Greek LUcrnturo rntborthan ScKmco,” in 
Greece they cry u Science rather tbna Greek htoratnre ” 

Whitsrmtido found mo nt Clifton duty moro than 
pleasure being tho occa*ion of my journoy thcro. Smeo 
tho death of my undo Thomas named in an early part 
of this work, I haro nmdo no montion of my aunt Anna. 
Bat on looking back I count up four runts to eeo hor, 
which were among those unrecorded excursions referred 
to m n recent chapter two being to Hinton, whore, after 
tho death of her brother, Mr Brooko, aho hvod for somo 
yearn with her mater in law and moco ; and two being to 
Churchill near Bristol, whoro sho has, mneo tho death of 
her sinter in law lired with tho clorgymon to whom hor 
mcco wan mnmed. Churchill is within easy reach of 
Clifton On going thither I learned that aho was nt Weston 
snper-Maro Thcro I went noxt day, and found hor 
bearing cheorfnlly hor invalid life in bed, borno for years 
before nnd yearn *mco — evidently consoled by tho no 
thoughts of compensation hereaftor whioh doubtless in 
tho presont state of tho world, mnko tho ills of lifo moro 
tolomblo to mnny than thoy would olso bo 

Boforo returning to town I mndo a dlloitr to Stoarbndgo 
with a view to finding an answer to tho goncalogicnl ques- 
tion named in a precoding chapter j hut I failed, as boforo. 

In tho courso of his career an anthor finds that cooh 
now boot is a now hostage to fortune Lika a child of tho 
body, to whioh Bacon a motaphor taoitly rofom, a child of 
tho mind becomes a sourco of troubles and anno ties so 
that, as ho advances wlifo, moro nnd moro of thoauthor’s timo 
is takon up with tho increasing dint motions whioh accom- 
pany tho increasing number of volmnos published I do not 
refer only to the fact that each additional work furnishes a 
further vulnerable place to antagonists; though this is of 
oourso a large part of the result. But I refer also to the 
fact that each additional work brings after it an oxL« 
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senes of transactions 'which augment the complications 
of life in subsequent years the trouble of revision, the 
attention required to bring things up to date, the business 
of new editions 

This spring two interruptions hence arising occurred; 
of which the first was entailed by an apparent need for 
self-defence By Mr Malcolm Gutbne there had been 
published a volume. On Mr Spencer’s Formula of Evolu- 
tion, aiming to refute the doctrme set forth m First 
Principles ; and the Rev Prof. Birks had issued a book 
entitled Modem Physical Fatalism and the Doctrine of 
Evolution, including an examination of Mr. H. Spencer’s 
Fn st Principles Besides these major attacks, formidable 
if measured by bulk, there were some minor ones, less 
bulky, but more worthy of notice, coming from Prof. Tait, 
the Rev Mr Kirk man, Mr Mathew Arnold, the Noi'th 
American Review, and Prof. Cliffe Leslie. A new edition of 
First Punciples was called for, and, thinking it worth 
while to deal with these antagonists m an Appendix, I 
devoted to the task parts of Jnne and July. 

The other inteu'aption had a different origin. When I 
agreed to pubhsh The Study of Sociology m the ce Inter- 
national Scientific Series,” I stipulated that after a specified 
period I should be at liberty to issue an edition of the 
work along with my other works The year in which I 
became free to do this was 1880 , and for several preceding 
years I had, during intervals of leisure, been slowly 
removing such defects of expression as I found in the book, 
and preparmg a postscript. I think I have before named 
the fact that so far from disliking the process of polishing, 
as most writers do, I have a partiality for it, and cannot 
let any piece of work pass so long as it seems to me possible 
to improve it The library edition of The Study of Sociology, 
published m July of this year, furnished a marked illustra- 
tion of this trait I had of course revised the original 
MS , I had revised the proofs before publication in the 
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Contemporary I had revised tho proofs of tho re-published 
articles forming tho volume ns it appeared in tho * Inter 
national Scientific Senes ", I bad revised this rolnmo in 
preparation for a final edition j and, lastly, I bad revised 
tho socco siTO sheets of this final edition ns thoy passed 
through tho press Thus every sontonco in tho work 
had pawed under my cyo for correction fivo times; and 
each timo there was rarely a pago which did not bear sorao 
era sores and marginal marts Tboro aro thore who hold 
that changes of expression, earned even to a much smaller 
extent aro commonly injurious; and it may bo that tho first 
raodo of expression is occasionally tho best Bat I nm of 
opinion that where nn alteration is also a condensation it is 
nearly always nn improvement. 

Occojtionnlly vory ludicrous effects aro can ed by tho 
printing of sentences which wero probably not read over 
nftcr tlioy wero written I bavo noted in tho coarso of 
yenrs two oxnmplcs Wuith recording Ono was in nn 
advertisement which I ent ont of 7 he Times, and haro 
now before mo It begins as follows- — 

M M». limit Lrxtrt ■ C*oi», Jam 11. — rnotnmnm — Tut L 8*cml 
llailc. — MoUtt, for doubt* ebolr Th* Bpirit *l*oh«]pclh ai (In comp'i ne* 
with rrrj nun* ikJ till) Bxch.” 

Tho other was still more remnrkablo Somo doron yoars 
iinco thoro aroso a mania for ornamenting houses at 
Christmas with illnminatod texts and in rosponso to tho 
demand for thoso, there appeared an advertisement of 
"Marcos Word's Christmas Wall Decorations" To gnido 
purchasers in ordonng thoso whioh would fit spaces on 
thoir walla, Moasra. Word & Co bad specified after each 
text tho longth of tho scroll occupied by it This 
memorandum of longth gnvo to more than one of thorn 
somo oddity of appcoranco j but finally thoro enmo this * — 
Urro totj is sobs s Batioub About 8 f«*t lane." 

This advertisement, which also I havo preserved, will 
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"be found m the Athenceum for Dec 15, 1877, 

page 788. 

Already I have narrated Wo strange coincidences that 
have occnrred to me , and because it furnished the 
occasion for a third, I must say something about my 
visit to Scotland this autumn 

After a fortnight at Tnveroran, I moved on to Loch 
Hourn-head A deer-forest, spreading over some of the 
mountains adjacent, had been for several years tenanted 
by Mr. Robert Birkbeck , and by him I had been invited 
there. A small yacht which fetched me from Glenelg, and 
in winch various excursions were made, added to the 
pleasures of the place ; and partly m rambling, partly in 
sea-fishing, partly in yachting, a pleasant ten days was 
passed. During my stay, reference was made to Black's 
novels, the scenes of many of which lie on the west coast 
of Scotland This recalled to me a curious coincidence 
which had occurred some years before while I was staying 
at A rdtomish I was readmg A Daughter of Netli At 
intervals I had got through the first volume and com- 
menced the second, when, one afternoon, it was announced 
that the Dobliran was about to start for Oban to meet 
friends who were amvmg from Glasgow. TCn owing that 
there would be a good deal of unoccupied time, I took 
with me this second volume. We ainved in Oban Bay half 
an hour before the steamer was due, and cast anchor During 
the interval of waitmg I resumed my noveL Presently I 
came to a part which told how the herome was taken on a 
yachting excursion by her L lends, and went to Oban Bay 
This odd coincidence between the fictitious yachting and 
the actual yachting I narrated Now comes the strange 
faot. If not the next day, then certainly within a few 
days, I took up a number of the Comlvill Magazine m 
which Mr. Black's novel. White Wings, was bemg serially 
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published, and read a cbnpler containing an account of a 
visit paid by tho heroine and her friends to Loch Hoorn 1 
Thocoiccidonco was not, on this second occasion, comploto, 
for I was not on board Mr BirkbcclFs yacht wbflo reading 
But tho yacht was lying out in tho loch, within tiro hundred 
yards of tho window at which I sat. 

For this lost of tho tbreo coincidences I hnro named, 
there is no other evidence than my own word , bnt of tho 
olhors there exist, among my papers documentary proofs. 
Tho ono described in tho first volume, showing that at an 
interval of four years I mado tiro engagements of cxnctly 
tho an mo land in whtch my two superior* were both of tho 
entno nnttonaltty, had tho tamo surnames, and tho samo 
Christian names, it ono which might as readily havo 
occurred to any ono olso as to mo j and ono which I 
rnppof o mutt from timo to time bo paralleled in tho degree 
of correspondence, if not in tho land of correspondence 
Now comes tho lesson. Thoro is no more reason for 
expecting correspondence between two such seta of facts 
in actual life *finn between such a *ot fn octual Ufo and 
such a set in a dream. Considered as a qnostion of 
probabilities, tho last corrcspondonco is just as liioly as 
tho first. Boo then the implication. Millions of pooplo in 
Great Britain dream orcry night; and in tho space of a 
year there are probably at least a hundred millions of 
dreams vivid enough to bo recalled on awaking Clearly, 
then, in now of this occasional correspondence between 
two sets of orontfl in actual lif o, wo must rafor that out of 
this onormona numb or of cases thoro will occasionally be 
a correspond on oo between a sot of events in aotunl Ufo and 
a sot of ovonta in a dream and when ono pnoh occurs 
it will appear like a fulfilment. May wo not say tha t 
tho alleged fulfilments are not more oommon than, in 
conformity with the law of probability, we may expect 
them to be? 

My faro well to my friends, and to the grand scenery of 
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Loch Hourn, was made on the 25th August, and on the next 
day I aruVed in London. 

A a narrated above, there had arisen in the spring two of 
those eddies or backwaters by which the stream of an 
author’s life is more and more impeded as it lengthens and 
broadens, and now in the autumn there arose another 
Its nature is indicated in the follow mg extract from 
correspondence 

“As yon have, I daresay, observed, I have been a good deal attacked by 
various critics as to the “incoherence”, as they call it, of my psychological 
system, and the “ confused ” character of my metaphysios the confusion 
■which they ascribe to me, being, as I conceive, due to their own inability to 
co-ordmate the several aspects of the system as they are now separately 
stated As I hinted in the course of my reply to criticisms, Written some 
years ago, I had originally intended to wnte a division under the head 
“Oongruities”, in which the harmony existing between the several parts 
should be pointed out, and had refrained from doing this because I thought 
the harmony was sufficiently conspicuous , but that, as the ontioisms passed 
proved that this was not the case, I might hereafter add this division The 
third edition of the Psychology, I find, is now gone, with the exception of fifty 
copies , and finding this, I am inolined to prepare this additional division for 
the fourth edition As this opinion concerning the Psychology , — that the 
views are not consistent with one another, — has been made widely prevalent, 
and is repeated by critics who know nothing about it as an established 
truth, it seems to me needful that I should do this , especially as I fancy 
the reputation of the book is somewhat damaged by this kind of opinion m 
the Universities ” 

The execution of this piece of work, commenced before I 
left town, occupied me for a month after my return, and 
then followed a short supplementary holiday I had for 
several years made it a practice to take runs down to 
the sea-side (usually Brighton) when the state of my work 
enabled me to partly occupy the time in revision. So, 
taking with me a set of proofs of this new division of the 
Psychology, and visiting the Spottiswoodes at Coombe Bank 
on my way, I passed on to Mrnster, Margate, Westgate, 
Ramsgate, Sandwich, Deal, and Dover staying a few 
hours at some of these places and a few days at others. 
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and returning to town as noon oa I had finished my 
proof-oorrecting 

Still anotlior backwater now hindered me. Various 
ontimamnj pome from im distinguished persons and othors 
from men of mark, had boon made upon The Data of 
Ethics Prof Sidgwiok being, I remember, one among 
these last, A now edition was called for ; and, to remove 
certain of the misapprehensions and invalid objections, it 
seemed worth while to say something The result was that 
I devoted nearly threo weeks to writing on appendix to the 
book. Only in the last week of October had I freed myBolf 
from theso vanons entanglements, and was able to resume 
tho writing of Political Institutions, which thereafter mado 
some progress. 

Two months later came one of those events which 
as the years roll on happen with increasing frequency, and 
render life less worth living The following extract from a 
letter to Lott tells what this event was ■ — 

“ Yon were donbiloM caddeoed by the «aiden death of Qe*ug* Elio t. I 
teen her on the rnry efterTwm oi the day on which she ni taken ill — being 
impelled to go In raepome to a note I hid roodTcd the picocding dey and 
by the orm»dmiine«» that I wee leering town and oonld not otherwiee expect 
to eee her far three week*. The next I knew wu the ■unyufl' ^ nmt ol her 
death in Tharedj.y’i erening paper which reached me *t Ileetlngi." 

Some of the obituary notaoos oon tamed an error which 
had been long current without making ita appearance m 
such form as to admit of rectification It was now needful 
to rectify it, and I published the following letter in several 
of the daily papers 

M So, — Though, *e ooe amrmg thote faHm Mend meat ahnehd by 
her piddmi death, I woold wfTU gij keep rOene*, I feel th»t I rennet *How 

to p*M* ■eriiTOJ «TTor onnt.Wwid inyoor biogr*iihtn«l notioe of Oeurg mw 
A podiiTO form hi there gfren to the baliaf which hu been long enrrent, th*t 
I h*d rrmrih Uj do with her edo^w^n There i» not the iHghteat foimd Hnn_ 
far thli belief. Our frier Ip did not onmTnmfe tmtfl I gp — ■, d«fo ^ — j 
year* liter thin th* pahUmUrm «rf her tr*n of BtaiW, «nd -when 

■he Wii ahwady diattngnlihad by tbit breadth of enltare and nnl «,»*iity of 
pu vr which bare itnc* made h«r known to all the world. — IT -tStokot." 

Information w hich I had, I nupposo, givtui to my 
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American fiiend during one of Ids visits here, led Inm to 
publish in a Uev York journal a letter rectifying kindred 
misconceptions current in the United States. This is what 
I subsequently wrote to him on the matter : 

“ Your seoond letter, ’which concerned tho notice of “ George Eliot,” 
reached me while away in Gloucestershire, but only this morning did I 
reoeive a copy of the Sun , containing your explanations 
“ What you have said is nearer to the truth than the current statements 
are, though it is still, I think, divergent, as representing mj influence ns 
greater than I think it was Inrespeot to tho fact that I, m early days, urged 
her to write fiotion, you are doubtless right , though it was not so much on 
the ground of any unfitness for philosophical -wilting, whioh I should bo far 
from alleging, but on tho ground that I thought she had in a high degroe all 
the faculties needed for fiotion That she resisted this suggestion for some 
years is also true It may bo, and probably is, as you say, that she was con- 
siderably jnfincnced all along by my bookB In faot, accepting their general 
views as she did, it could hardly be otheiwiso, and it may be that tho 
Principles of Psychology was a help to her m tho respect of her analyses 
But it never occurred to mo to consider the effect so great as you suppose 
Her powers m respect of introspection and sympathetic inBight into others, 
were naturally extremely great , and I think her achievements in the way of 
delineation of character are almost wholly duo to spontaneous intuition 
" Id respeot of her avowed condition, Bhe has been more a disciple of 
Oomte than of mine , although her acceptance of Comte’s viewB was very 
much qualified, and, indeod, hardly constituted her a Comtist in tho full sense 
of the word Still she had strong leanings to tho ” Beligion of Humanity”, 
and that always remained a point of difference between ns However, 
during our last interview, which was on the very day she was taken ill, 
conversation brought out evidence that Bhe was veering a good deal away 
from Comte, and recognized the fundamental divergence from the OomtiBt 
oonoeption of society, of views of mine whioh she accepted. She had been 
re-reading, with Mr Cross, the Data of Ethics and the Study of Sociology (tho 
last, indeed, for the third time), and was m general Sympathy with their views. 
So that the influence might have been more manifest in further works if she 
had lived to write them (she had sketched out another novel and written tho 
first chapter). 

However, you have done very well by correcting the false impressions 
that have been so widely diffused Probably you have already seen that I 
immediately myself wrote a letter to the papers Btatmg that there was no 
truth in the notion that her education had been under my direction ” 

To exclude a Tms-apprehenBion likely to be strengthened 
by a reference made above, let me say that the mention of 
Oomte and hiB doctimes had resulted during a conversation 
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conoonung T he Study of Sociology, and was qmte incidental. 
Positivism bad always been a tacitly tabooed topio between 
tbe Leweaes and myself — tho only topic on which we 
differed, and which we refrained fiuiu discussing 

A moviuuent wns commenced to obtain for George Eliot 
a place in Westminster Abbey but, before any overt stops 
were taken, it was conolndod that undesirable comments 
would probably be made, and the movement was abandoned 
Sho was bnned m tbe Highgnte Cemetery, and, though the 
day was continuously rainy, the funeral was attended by a 
very largo concourse, including many distinguished men. 

Tho mention above of The Study of Sociology, and the 
consciousness that the writing of Political Institutions 
occupied mo during the period ouvured by this chapter, 
suggest tho prupriety of here saying something about my 
political opinions at tho ago of 60, considered in contrast 
with those I held in early days. Have my ideas been 
modified by the oonsorvatism of advancing years, or by the 
wider knowledge aoqmred? or have both operated in 
causing the nlmnge from a sanguine view to a desponding 
view f I have sometimes startled friends by saying that I 
am more tory than any tory and more radical than any 
radical and the still-continued truth of th™ paradox shows 
that, while I have not relinquished my ideal of the future, I 
have come to see that its realisation is far more remote tlinn 
I had supposed. The indignation against vrruug, the hope- 
fulness of youth, and the lack of expenenoe had joined m 
me, as they do in many to produce eagerness for political 
re-organisation, and the belief that it needed only to 
establish a form of government theoretically more equitable 
to remedy the evils under which society suffered. Hence 
my juvenile radicahitm 

It is true, as shown m Social Statics that by the tuna I 
was thirty the amde notions of five-end twenty had been 
considerably qualified. I had come to see that msti tub rm* 
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are dopondent on character j and, howovor olmngod in tlioiv 
suporfioiul aspoots, cannot bo changed m their essential 
natures faster than ohavaotor ohnngcs. It had become 
manifest to mo that mon aro rational bomgs in but a very 
lnnitod sense ; that conduct rosults from dosiro, to the 
gi atiiloation of which ronson sorvos but as a gmdo; and 
that lionce political action will on the ayorngo bo determined 
by the balanco of dosiros, wliorovor this oan show itsolf. It 
is also true, as shown in tho ossay on “Reform : tlio Dangers 
and tho Safeguards”, that ton yoars later I saw that 
misohiofs would result from tho giving of votes, unless tho 
costs of political action, gonoral and looal, were made to 
fall directly and unmistalceably on all individuals who had 
them \ and that political power can bo safoly extended only 
as fast as governmental functions aro restricted. 

But. I myself illustrated tho truth that feeling rathor than 
intellect guides \ for, apparently forgetting thoso conclusions, 
I approved that wido oxtonsion of the franchise effected by 
tho It of orm Bill of 1807. Tho sontimont of early years, so 
strongly onlistod on bohalf of the soomnigly-]ust principle 
of giving equal political powors to all mon, proved too 
strong for tho restiamts of my oalmor judgmonts. And 
then, boyond thoso recognized truths which fooling led me 
to ignoro, there wore other truths unrooogmzod whioh I 
ought not to havo overlooked, and from tho rooogmtion of 
which furthoi dotorrents should havo arison. 

I might have infonod a pi ioi i, that which has now 
become clear a posteriori; that tho change would rosult in 
replacing tho old class-legislation by anew olass-logislation. 
It is coitnin that, givon tho average human natuio now 
existing, thoso who havo powor will pursue, indirectly if 
not directly, obsoiu oly if not. dearly, flioir own interests, or 
rathor their apparent mtoiosts. We havo no reason for 
supposing that tho low or classes aro intrinsically better 
than tho higher classes Hence if, wliilo tho last wore 
predominant, they mado laws whioh m ono nay or othoi 
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favoured thnnsplve* ft follows that now, when tho first are 
predominant, they aho will giro legislation a bins to their 
own advantage Manifest os it always was, it has now 
bccomo more manifest still, that, so long ns governmental 
action is unrestricted, the thing required is ft representation 
of tnferrf/f and that a system under which ono interest is 
overwhelmingly represented (whether it bo that of a smaller 
or of a larger section of tho community) will moo in one- 
sided laws Wo shall presently boo tho injustices onco 
inflicted by tho employing classes paralleled bj tho 
injustices inflicted by tho employed classes. Daring a long 
past tho superior liaro inequitably profitod nt tho cost of 
tho inferior, and now ono of thoso rhythms displayed in 
movements of ovory order, is bringing abont a stato in 
which tho infonor will inequitably profit at tho cost of 
tho superior 

TLcro was another overlooked truth which has latoly 
become conspicuous onough. Ofton I have reproached 
politicians with contemplating only tho pn Imato results 
of legislation and not seeing tho remoto rosults and I find 
I havo to ropraaoh myself with a kindred blindness. I 
did not in curly days porceivo that ono orgamo change 
tends ovor to imtiato another, and this another, occasionally 
bringing about a perpetual moulding and re-moulding of 
institutions and a too-plnstio stato of socioty; until there 
cventunlly arrives something approaching to political dis- 
organisation 

But, os above said, while ch aracter remains nnohnnged, 
change of institutions howovor great suporficmlly, cannot 
ho fundamentally great ; and while there is going on dis- 
organisation of ono kind there goes on ro-orgnmsahon of 
another land— whilo tho old coercive arrangements are 
being relaxed, now coercive arrangements arc being 
unobtrusively established. For the concomitant of that 
legislation whioh more and more advantages the employed 
classes at tho expense of the employing classes, is the 
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„ WE an administiative system becoming ever more 
growth t , J . , 

>r Jana peremptory anew governing agency which 

the ema ‘ cl P a ^^ people are unawares elahoratmg for them- 
selves w^ 11 ^ 6 thlT1 W on ly gaining the promised benefits. 
Uncea it g* development of this, daily more rapid, has now 
, tin evitable, for the reason that both electors and 

p sco rn ft { * 

their wesentatives mvoke with increasing urgency public 
err re f^ l0 expenditure an d public regulation, which all 
i-m 1 continnal1 y augmenting many of officials an army 
winch ky restrictions and dictations its members 
enforce 8 ia ^ im ^y decreases the freedom of citizens, at the 
B?Tne jjme that it further decreases this freedom by 
demani m ^ more and more of their labour shall be 

devotee Tna * n t' aiT1 ™g ^ and paying for the work it 
tends The insidious growth of this organised and 
consoh^^d bureaucracy will go on, because the electorate 
cannot conceive the general but distant evils it must entail, 
m cont St ^® B P ecia ^ aiL( f immediate advantages to 
, ned by its action. For the masses can appreciate 
nothin? material boons better homes, shorter hours; 
hie-he wa g es > more regular work. Hence they are m 
favour ^ose vrho vote f° r restricting time in mines, for 
forcing e mpl°yers to contribute to men's insurance fnnds, 
for lway-faire s and freights, for abolishing the 

so-calf 6 ^ sweating system It seems to them quite right 
that ^ U0a ^ 10I1 J wholly paid for by rates, should he State- 
regul^^ * should. give technical instruction ; 

that ( l uarriea should he inspected and regulated ; that there 
shoul^ sanitary registration of hotels. The powers 
whicT ^ ooa ^ governments now have to supply gas, water, 
RTi r j jelectnc light, they think may fitly he extended to 
making tramways, buying and working adjacent canals, 
tmlc'^g i 10 ™ 68 for artizans and labourers, lending money; 
for P 1 ® Purchase of freeholds, and otherwise adding to 
c leniences and giving employment. While all this 
imu^ 68 a W *de-Bpread officialism, ever growing in power. 
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it implies augmented burdens upon all ■who have means : 
constituting on indirect ro-distnbution of property There 
is, m fact, already m force the policy which Mr Henry 
George advocate®, when he says wo must not turn out the 
landlords but “ tax them out ” 

On recognizing the universality of rhythm, it heoomes 
clear thatitwas absurd to suppose that the great relaxation of 
restraints — political, social, oommercial — which culminated 
in free-trade, would oontmuo A. re-imposihon of restraints, 
if not of the same land then of other kinds, was inevitable, 
and it is now manifest that whereas during a long period 
there had boon an advnnoo from involuntary co-operation 
in social affair* to voluntary co-operation (or to use Sir 
Henry Mama s languago, from tlaius to contract), there 
baa now common ned a reversal of the process. Contract 
is in all directions being weakened and broken, and we 
are on the way back to that in volantary oo-opcration, or 
system of t taint, consequent on the immense development 
of public administrations and the corresponding subordina- 
tion of oitisens — a system of industries oamod on under 
universal Btate-regulation — a new tyranny eventually 
leading to new reaistanoes and emancipations 

There may be footers which I have overlooked. Co- 
operation, for nvample were it successful might do much 
towards cheokmg this transformation. But bo long as 
co-operation suooeeds only m distribution and foils m 
production, not much is to be hoped from it. Human 
nature must be much better than it at present is before a 
mu oh higher amhsataon can be established. Though I 
behove that, m the words of the sang there's a good 
time coming' it now seems to me that the “good fame" 
is very far distant 

Beyond the usual routine entries varied by mention of a 
Vint to Standish at Easter my diary tells me nothing 
of note concerning the season of 1881 The following 

24 
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extracts from letters, however, seem worth lepioducing 
The first is dated Feb 14 . 

“ I had from Alglave the other day a pleasant piece of intelligence which 
yon will be glad to learn The French Government have bought 100 oopies 
of the translation of The Data of Ethics for the pubho libraries in France ” 

The next is dated May 7 . 

“ I inoloso a letter from Motley in which, as you Bee, he proposes to end the 
senes with the forthcoming chapter on “ Compound Political Heads ” 

The succeeding chapters were, however, published in 
America The next passage which may fitly be quoted 
bears the date June 13 s 

“ I am glad to see that you take the same view as I do with respect to the 
supremo importance of the political theory, especially for you in the U S 
I do not believe that a true theory will do much good , but we may at any 
rate say, oontranwise, that an untrue one does a great deal of harm , and at 
present much mischief is going on among you as a result of untrue theories ” 

Utterly irrelevant though it is in subject, I am prompted 
to add here a passage written during this sprmg to my 
friend Lott: 

“As you say you have thoughts of coming to hear Berlioz's Faust, I would 
suggest that a much better thing m that way would be to hear his Borneo and 
Juliet, which I am glad to say is to be repeated on Apnl 7th This is, I am 
, n01?r certain, the piece a part of which so delighted me when I heard it 
thirty years ago, and the non-recognition of whioh by the critical world so 
exasperated me I have been smee that time aware that it was a part of 
Faust or a part of Romeo and Juliet , and now, having recently heard Faust , 
v Inch did not reach my expectations, I am clear it was a part of Romeo 
and Juliet ” 

I must have been mistaken, however, for I did not find m 
Romeo and Juliet anything which gave me such ex. L erne 
pleasure as did some music of Berlioz played during the 
first season of the New Philharmonic Concerts, which he 
then conducted. I have not been able to discover what 
music it was. 

An occurrence too amusing to go unrecorded, requires 
the introduction that this autnmn I decided to visit the 
Eastern side of the Grampians, which X had never seen 
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Ono of the results ia given in the following pn*ago from a 
letter to my American friend * — 

M I cuy end with actartlibg to nuit you langb. A %'<arj it in cirmlaUoo, 
which originally nui* iu appearanc* fa cn* of cm noaal jo u»U, Jl/ 
WorU, litl a pilot which 1 Tiilied daring my ibvut hu Uwn excmrlicd, in 
eouj^orao* erf my pw cw It m ilCnmi; where u lh* paragraph 
aUUi (rightly), I hid baen rtajlrm nan* dijt, and wber* a Free Church 
elf Rjiuin u* my uoi In Lbt rlrilon boot. lit tu teen to thud dr r 
and, being uied whit m lit nailer in iranuloui aooenti uU that Anti 
Chrfrt m Uring under tht tint roof, and rtraightway coarwed a prayer 
meeting b tht billiard room at a femigitory mtarm* H 

Knowing tho worth of newspaper statements I gave bnt 
bttlo heed to this story until I obtained a verification Bnt 
from a follow member of tho Atbentoum, who wns in tho 
hotel aftor ray departure, and also from another acquain 
tnneo, I learnt that something of tho land took place 
A letter written soon aftor from Ardtornish, or rather 
from its neighbourhood, contains a quotablo paragraph. It 
is dated <r BS locht Dobbran, m tho 8Ieat Sound" 
12th Aegust* — 

Aayoattc I wriU thi* whllt oat yachting on lha writ tout of Bootl* J 
b a ateam- yacht belonging to my friend* at Ardtoroiah. I hare brought with 
ma, for final r*Tirian, tb* la*t of tha chapter* bUndod for aerial publication, 
[ M Tha I mini trial Type"] and ihall peat U to you from ume plan* 
w» touch at 

It ia tenthly long and I fear may entail on you tomo bcouf nknoe Dot 
It could not with Jurtio* to tha aubjeet-matUe be made iharteri and tha 
matter i* of cardinal Importanoo — bdoed it ia tha culfnlnatt g chapter of 
Iba work — and, bdead, of tha 8ynth*tia PhfW^phy b to far ai practical 
appJlc*t |rm ara concerned. It haa worked out quita to my •**' fiction. 
Tou will ba glad to Ma how entire la tha harmony bet p«n tha ocucrrta 
arguxwot, u her* art forth, and tha ahrtraet argument contained b TJu 
Dataef * 

The fiftioth meeting of the Bntish Association was held 
at York this year Sir John Lubbock, one of oar X club, 
was President j and this fact furnished one of the motives 
which prompted my departure for York aftor three weeks 
at Ardtorniab A letter to Lott, written after my return to 
town gives some particulars concerning my stay thoro — 

M You eaxnpUbod b your lart that I had not giran you any aocoont of my 
own prwrioua doing*. Well, to exeloda any roeh complaint b ytxu n*xt 

24 * 
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letter, I wall just indicate my movements since I wrote to you from 
Ardtomish Valentine Smith took me m the Dobhran to Stranraer on my 
way to York [he being on has way to London], and in the course of our 
day’s voyage we touched at Jura and called on Henry Evans to see his place 
It is recently built and a very comfortable one At York I had pleasant 
days my Btay at Escnck bemg especially enjoyable The circle was a 
varied one, and everything was made more agreeable by our very charming 
hostess, Lady Wenlook, who is one of the most attractive women I know 
At Fryston, where I afterwards spent some four days, among the guests were 
Lady Burdett-Goutts and her husband She is amiable and unassuming 
“ Fiom Fryston I went to Rusland, and had a quiet ten days before coming 
South, where I have now been for nearly a month On the whole I had a very 
enjoyable holiday, and have come back all the better for it • bemg, m faot, in 
very fair condition ” 

And so ends tlie last narrative of my vacation doings 
with which the reader need be troubled 

The remainder of J 81 and early part of "82, yielded but 
one incident of moment, and this proved to be of so much 
moment to me, at least that I have reserved it for 
separate narration in the next chapter Too great an 
amount of walking, entailed by an expedition into South 
Wales during my stay at Standish at Christmas, con- 
siderably weakened me, and, as I see by entries in my 
diaxy after my return to town, prepared the way for the 
mischief which I brought on myself m February. 

The only noteworthy occurrence which the beginning of 
1882 brought, is described m the following passage from a 
letter dated Feb. 14 

Tbis morning is marked by a somewhat unusual moident I received 
from America, from a naturalized German named Hegeler, one of the firm of 
Matthieson and Hegeler, Zinc Manufacturers of La Salle, Illinois, a long 
letter inclosing me a bill of exchange for two hundred and odd pounds He 
explained that his immediate reason for sending it was that he had read m 
the Chicago Daily News, that I wo “ not in easy financial circumstances ” 
a statement which, I preBniue, has taken its origin in the announcement of 
my loss on the Descriptive Sociology I am, by this same post, returning the 
ill of exchange to Mr Hegeler, with due recognition of bis generosity, but 
with the explanation that there exists no such need as that whioh he 
supposes He seems, by his account of himself, to have been aotive in the 
endeavour to propagate advanced ideas ” 

Mr Hegeler's activity in the direction named was shown 
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some fourycnra later by founding nod supporting Tftc Open 
Court — a weekly paper having for its object Ibo roconcilra 
bon of Religion and Scionco on tho basis of Monism 

Tho Inst chapter of PoMical Jnsfifuficn* commenced on 
Feb 13, wns not completed till tho 21th of March — a delay 
consequent on tho disturbance of health earned in a wny 
to bo presently described Farly in April tho volnmo was 
dolirorcd otct to tho attention or inattention — chiefly 
mnttcntion— of tho ronowors. 

I am not snro whether I entertained somo hopo that tho 
general doctnno set forth would receive consideration 
probably not much if any Rnt if I entertained any I rras 
disappointed Though this doctnno, being a part of tho 
gcnoral Theory of Krolntion might not unnaturally bo 
regarded as having an a pnon cbaractor, yot since it is 
thronghont ostensibly based on, and justified by multi 
tudinous facts it hns nn indnetivo warrant which might 
have commended it oven to thoso whoso reasonings nro 
limited to mforcnccs from blao books and newspaper 
statistics. Rut conclusions to wbiob men aro arerso 
cannot bo mado accoptablo to thorn by facta any moro than 
by arguments and Englishmen aro nvorso to conclusions 
of \rido gonornlity Not only out of parliament, among 
tho ignorant, bat in parliament, among thoso snpposod to 
bo enlightened, snch a question ns vrhothor thoro aro or aro 
not nny limits to tho functions of govornmont is pooh 
poohed as an abstract question not worth discussing 
u Practical ” wisdom is supposed to lio in tho assumption 
that nn Act of Parliament can do anything ond that it is 
foolish to wasto timo in considonng whothor thoro aro any 
pnnciplos of social life which jusbfy ono land of legislation 
and ncgabvo another Perhaps it will somo day bo soon — 
possibly by some it is soon now — that tho qnosbon of tho 
proper sphoro of government is tho most ' practical u of 
all questions and that the fostering erf falso ideas ocm 
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cernmg the things to be asked for and expected from the 
State, is fast leading to a social revolution which, threatens 
to end m re-barbanzation. 

If I did look for some acceptance of the leading ideas 
set forth in this volume, it was from the men of science that 
I looked for it These general facts, that in the course 
of ammal evolution there arises a strong contrast between 
the method of co-operation among those organs which 
cany on the vital actions, and the method of co-operation 
among those organs which carry on dealings with the 
environment ; and that there arises in the course of social 
evolution a kindred contrast between the mode of co-opera- 
tion among the industrial structures which sustain social 
life, and the structures which perform actions of offence 
and defence against other societies (which form the social 
environment), might, I thought, be recognized by the 
scientifically cultured, and their significance perceived 
That there results the industrial type or the militant type 
according as one or other Bet of organs and mode of 
co-operation predominates , and that the phenomena of 
activity, structure, government, with the corresponding 
beliefs and sentiments, are determined by the relative 
predominance , proved to be conceptions no more 
appreciated by those who are m the habit of studying 
natural causation, than by those to whom natural causation 
is an unfamiliar thought. 

Beliefs, like creatures, must have fit environments be- 
fore they can live and grow , and the environment 
furnished by the ideas and sentiments now burrent, is 
an entirely unfit environment for the beliefs which the 
volume sets forth 
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A <11*11 VOL 1 ' Ml<TVkk 
i6M-«2. r.- C\ 

\\ nrs re-nothing like* lialf the penM <v»tTrrd 1 v the U t 
chapter had clip'll there «rorTrd an inrdmt which IM 
lo the grrotcit dna*!<r of my Mr— « di x* rr that re-tilled 
from dung won' than 1 coght U> harp done 

During ronny year* thr matmaJ* for the /Vimj-'j 
nf Bor%fiJoyy in eoontp of accumulation had from time In 
lirar *hown roe thr relation which cxi«U brtwrm miMaucr 
and a foaol orpnmration dc»potio In form and barbaric 
in idea* and reutitoenla while they had uraaltancoadT 
rbown tne the relation which pxi*li lictwpca indo Inalum 
and a freer form of go remount, accompanied hr feeling* 
and belief* of juit and humane kind*, condncito in a 
higher degree to happiness Near the cod of Chapter 
LV I a pa*«ago I hare quoted from a letter *how* 
that in 1871* I had spoken to friend* concerning the 
posribihty of domg something toward* checking the 
°feb* ww tendencies displayed by cs all orrr the world — 
rending na pioneer*, rniriionnnc* of * the religion of loro/* 
and then picking qnnrrcla with natiro race* and taking 
poflieiaion of their land* Sympathetic though our con 
verfntiona were they ended without reault Soraetimo near 
midaommer 1881, howorer, Mr Fredono Xlamaon ro- 
mindod mo of theno conreriations and asked mo whether 
I had thought anything moro about tho matter Wliilo 
wnlang Political Institutions I hod becomo a till moro pro- 
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foundly impressed 'With, the "belief that the possibility of a 
higher civilization depends wholly on the cessation of 
militancy and the growth of mdustnahsin Hence I 
responded eagerly , and the resnlt was a renewal of the 
consultations which bed been dropped Mr. John Morley 
joined m them, Mr. Dillwyn, MP, Professor Leone Levi, 
the Rev Llewelyn Davies, Canon Pieman tie, Mr Chesson, 
Cob Osborne, and others By request I drew up an 
address settmg forth our aims- its general idea being 
that while the doctnne of non-resistance, on which the 
Peace Society take their stand, is quite untenable, the 
doctirne of non-aggression is tenable Tn July sundry 
meetings of those interested were held at the house of Sir 
Arthur (now Lord) Hobhouse, and matters were put m 
train before the close of the London season 

All this was in direct contravention of a rule I had laid 
down for myself As shown by the circular quoted in a 
preceding chapter, I had, years before, decided to decline 
joining m public movements , and I had, up to this date, 
persevered in my refusal to give anything more than name 
and money in furtherance of ends of which I approved. 
But now my interest was such that I unhappily forgot, or 
disregarded, the prudential considerations which had, on 
all previous occasions, restrained me. Hot, indeed, that I 
intended to take continuously an active part It was 
obvious that there existed a large amount of anti-war 
feeling, especially among the artisan-class and the great 
body of dissenters, and the bebef was that if this feeling 
were provided with some means of expressing itself, there 
would result a self-sustaining movement I thought it 
would be practicable to join in the effort to initiate such a 
movement, and then leave others to carry it on Had not 
my -wishes so possessed me as to exclude ideas of possible 
consequences, I should have seen that I might not improbably 
be led, in spite of myself, to do more than I intended 

In the autumn our meetings were resumed; arrange- 
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racnU wcro gnidnally matured further sympathisers 
gathered together, and cm tbo 22 of February 18S2, wo held 
a pubito meeting nt the ‘U cstminstcr Palace IIotcL Being 
anuoos to fee a successful s tart made I had nllowrd much 
wort to derolro upon me which should hare been nnder 
taken by other* I agreed, contrary to my original 
intention, to lako part in tbo meeting, more a rcFolotion 
and mako a speech ‘With my nauow margin of nerron* 
power it win an absurd thing to do; and »lill moro *o to 
persorere whon, a* my diary shows, I was for several days 
before, breaking down Bnt I had pot ror hand to tbo 
plongb and wonld not torn back There was hero again 
fliuBtrnted a trait on winch I havo before commented — tho 
liability to bo tyrannised otct by a resolution onco formed 
consciousness becoming bo possessed by tho end in now 
that all thought of anything advorso la cxclnded 

Nothing of any moment carao of our notion. Somo 
sympathy waa expressed by newspaper* representing tbo 
dissenters and I remember ono of them raid it waa a 
disgrnco to thoir body that inch ft moremont should havo 
bocn initiated by rationalists Yot noithcr from tho*o who 
aro Btirrod chiefly by religions motives, nor from thoto who 
nro stirred chiofly by pohtical motives did there como any 
support worth naming Though year by year filibustering 
colonists and ambition* officials civil and military, wore 
overywhoro laying lianda on tho territories of neighbour 
ing weaker races (* annexing tho wiao call it) — though 
consequent chronio hostilities, and multiplying galanoa to 
now governor* and thoir staffs, hOiu oontinually swolling 
tho nationnl expenditure; yot tho olootor at homo pre- 
occupied by disputes about local option, hours of dosing 
pubho-honsoa, employers’ liabilities, proforonhal railway 
rates and countless small questions, would give no attention 
to tho fact that his burdens nro being perpetually made 
heavier, and hi* risks moro numerous, without his assont or 
ovon his knowledge And whflo tho average tax payor. 
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bourgeois and ailisan, thinking only of small proximate 
evils, remained indifferent to tins great but remote evil, the 
organs of the upper classes, ever favouring a pohcy 'which 
calls for increase of ami aments and multiplication of places 
for younger sons, ridiculed the supposition that it was 
practicable or desirable to restrain those colonial authorities 
who yearly commit us unawares to expensive wars and 
dditional responsibilities 

It was, indeed, a foolish hope that any appreciable effect 
ould be produced under conditions then existing, and with 
n average national character like that displayed W hile 
lontmental nations were bristling with arms, and our o wuwas 
(bilged to increase its defensive forces and simultaneously 
oster militant sentiments and ideas, it was out of the 
[uestion that an “Anti-Aggression League” could have any 
uccess. W hile promotion was accorded, and titles were 
pven,to those who, in our dependencies, forestalled supposed 
lostile intentions of neighbouring tubes by commencing 
Lostilities while the tens of thousands of appomted 
eachers of forgiveness of 1n3un.es, uttered no denunciations 
if the implied maxim “Injure others before they injure 
totl ” ; it was absurd to expect that any considerable 
mmber would listen to the principle enunciated, that 
iggression should be suffered before counter-aggression is 
uttered upon With a parliament and people who quietly 
00k on, or even applaud, while, on flimsy pretexts, the forces 
>f our already vast Eastern Empire successfully invade 
leighbourmg States, and then vilify as “ dacoits,” 1 e. 
ingands, those who continue to resist them, the expectation 
hat equitable international conduct would commend itself 
vas irrational. 

But while no good came of our movement, great evil 
;ame to me. There was produced a mischief which, 
n a gradually increasing degree, uudei mined life and 
irrested work. 

Beyond dictating the last pages of Political Institutions , 
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nothing was dono during tho Spring rccovory ol health, 
not then supposed to bo sonously deranged, being tbo chief 
occupation. There vrero visits of n few days to Brighton 
and one to Haatmga (where tho Bnsb* wore staying) j with 
consequent lmpruv’umonts, and rclopscs on return to town 
and resumption of daily routmo There was n short 
sojourn with my friend I/ott at Qnorn early in April and 
fl longer one towards tho end of Moy, during winch ho and 
his belongings accompanied mo on a three days* oxcnrsion 
to Sherwood Forest Stondish, too, was Tiailcd cm my way 
back to town j and with my itay there this time ia associated 
tho remembrance of a discussion on tho question of lmmar 
tnlity tho occasion for it being tho recent death of Mrs 
Totter, which had ended a friendship of nearly forty years 
standing As may bo supposed, my position in respect 
to the question discussed was agnostio — tho position that on 
the one hand there is no evidence supporting tho belief in 
immortality, and that on tho other hand thoro is no evidence 
to warrant denial of it 

Eater in the season occurred a sequence of this visit. My 
fnend Potter was one of the directors of tho Dutch Rhemah 
Railway Company j and there had long been entertained the 
suggestion that I should some day accompany him on one of 
his visits to Holland to attend tho annual mooting This 
“year the suggestion toot offect. Going a few days in 
advance to renew my reooDeotions of Antwerp and to giro 
a little tune to Ghent and Rotterdam, I joined my fnond 
and two of his daughters at the Hogue. Our brief stay 
there waa followed by a visit to Amsterdam, whore as at 
the Hague the picture galleries were seen, and where, 
of oonxse, many adverse criticism * were passed by me 
Two works only I remember — one a Burgomaster** feast 
by Van der Heist which urnoitisfactery as a whole (the 
subject bemg unfitted for art), is admirable in many of 
its faces the other, Rembrandt s celebrated ” Reason m 
Anatomy " at the Hague. Thus appeared to me to fad 
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utterly in the essential point of dramatic truth. Instead 
of being shown as occupied in ohseivmg the professor’s 
proceedings, or listening to what he says, or else in 
some intelligible bye-play, the students are shown in 
meaningless attitudes and with vacant expressions of 
face, in no way relevant to the occasion. 

After a day at Utrecht (where the railway meeting was 
held), a short sojourn at Cologne, and a voyage up the 
Rhine as far as Coblenz, my friends and I parted they 
continuing their journey to Switzerland, and I turning my 
face homewards taking my route up the Moselle to TiAves 
to see the Roman remains, going thence to Metz, and from 
there vift Pans to London 

No permanent benefit resulted from this any more than 
from previous relaxations. There had commenced a senes 
of descents, severally caused by exceeding my diminished 
strength and making it still less, which brought me down m 
the course of subsequent years to the condition of a con- 
filmed invalid, leading little more than a vegetative life 

This final result I refer to here, considerably m advance 
of its date, olnefly for the purpose of pointing a moral. 
The occasion is a fit one for criticizing an opinion often 
professed and rarely if ever called in question. 

W e are told that the pleasurable feeling caused by the 
doing of right is itself a sufficient reward for the right done, 
and a sufficient compensation for any evil which doing 
right entails Though probably many are conscious that 
their experiences do not verify this belief, yet the propriety 
of maintaining it, as well as all beliefs which apparently 
conduce to good conduct, seems so obvious that they keep 
silence The tacit assnmption made by writers on ethics, 
and by ordinary people who moralize on the affairs of life, 
is that only vice brings ill-consequences, while virtue 
always brings good consequences, and this creed is taught 
^without qualification, though facts daily prove that wrong- 
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doing often escapes punishment, alike cxtornnl and internal, 
(conscience bomg callons), whflo nght-doing ofton brings 
heavy penal boa, and is followed by no such moral satisfac- 
tions as appreciably mitigato the pains to bo borno 
Bodies permanently enfcoblod by soil sacrifices in nursing, 
minds injured for lifo by overwork in fulfilment of respon 
sibibbes, social positions damn god by the conscientious 
acting-out of convictions, aro constantly thrust on tho 
observation of all, and inquiries, if made, would prove 
that the supposed mental content obtained not only forms 
no ndequnto sot off to the evils suffered, but commonly 
forms no approamblo element in consciousness. 

Certainly this expresses my awn expo nonce; and I have 
no reason to suppose it exceptional. If I know my own 
motivos, tho actions I have narrated above woro prompt-od 
exclusively by the desiro to further hum nn welfare Indeed 
I do not see how any other construction can be put upon 
thorn. It is obvious that I had nothing to gam m this 
world by tho imphed expenditure of time, money, and 
effort and as I have no belief in anything to be gained 
m another world, it cannot be that other worldlinoss 
moved me But right though I thought it, my course 
brought severe penalties and no compensations what- 
ever I am not thinVmg only of the weeks, months, 
years, of wretohod nights and vacant dnys, though 
these made exurtenoe a long-drawn weariness. I refer 
chiefly to the gradual arrest and final cessation of my 
work; and the consciousness thnt there was slipping by 
that dosing part of life during which it should have been 
^ completed. For had I not been thus incapacitated, the 
rerrmvnmg volumes of the Synthetic Philosophy might by 
this time have been written and published. What, then is 
the quality of the consciousness prod need in me by looking 
back on this most disastrous incident m my career T 
Though I itOl regard with approval the oonrse I took, 
considered intrinsically, yet contemplating it, even when 
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separated from its consequences, does not produce a feeling 
appreciably above equanimity. And when, with this lack 
of any pleasurable consciousness, there is ]omed the painful 
consciousness of evils entailed, and especially the con- 
sciousness of a great aim missed, the total result is a 
feeling the reverse of pleasurable. Habitually shnnmng 
the recollection, I shy at the rising idea as a horse shies 
at an alarming object, and quickly take some other course 
of thought. Tn this case, then, the accepted dogma is in 
every way falsified 

It is best to recognwe the facts as they are, and not 
try to prop up rectitude by fictions. The first needful 
qualification of the current belief is that the good results of 
right conduct can be looked for only m the majority of 
cases, and not in each particular case. And the second 
needful qualification is that it is not the absolutely right 
conduct, but the relatively right conduct, from which, on the 
average, good results flow the conduct which is duly 
adjusted to social conditions 
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1881—62 AX Cl— 62. 

A Lai mu quoted in tho but chnpter Tjtat one under date 
IS Juno, 1881, contained an unquoted passage which 1 
havo reserved for insertion hero oa being relevant to the 
mattors contained in this chapter It runs as follows ■ — 

At ter my yultnc* lari jur In pdng to m 3 from Alexandria, on each 
of which I had a tint* day* reja^ my !t*r* of tcv-U*T»Ulri^ la 

reapact of rataflad *le«pleat»e*J ax« hal lihad j and I bar* of 
laU bean oanaeqatntiy entertain^ lh» thoaght that I may potrihly own* 
oyw to tea you. If «o, It wffl be, I think, in tba latter half of ntil yaar M 
In tho oonrao of the autumn tho intention thus in 
dicated gained in doflmtenoss and by and by prompted 
preparations j aa vntnets tho following extract dated 
Jan. 10, 1862 — 

1 «ptat Ctahrimai week with tba T'otUn la GtoocetUnMra, and daring 
my «t ay w lad by my friend Potter who has been aeroa the Allan tic 
boom down to taka lima by the forelock [n TMpoei of a jood 

berth. Tha molt of car ecoranf tWi m that ha wrote to Canard'*, and 
that I hare aecnrad a deafrabla room In tha M Barria" tailing cm tha 11th of 
AngDst. Unlaa*, theralara, the Una of »ntng iboold be altered or torn* 
dlmxtar ihoald to ma, I fuppoao I shall aoa yon about tba 1Ut or 

Sind of Autntt- 

Soon afterwards a further arrangement was mado On 
Peh 16, 1 wrote thus * — 

"Aa to my intention* whan I arrfra In tha TJ.8 they ara at pnaentnot t«t 7 
daddad. I moat not format oca pkoa of IntalUganca, r *«*Ty that my 
frttfm m Mend Edward Loti, of whom yoo hare heard me »pe*k(I am not 
ijulta aura whether ycra hare icon him) hu roirmWrad to ox p*&y ma at 
any rata aa lax aa B«w Ycwk. Thla win be a great addition to my plenum, 
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and should we anange for him to jom mo in part of the tour, ho may serve 
very advantageously as a buffer you may depute to him in a considerable 
measure the function ■which you have volunteered to undertake ” 

I suppose it "was Ins constitutional modesty winch led 
my old friend to make his proposal tentatively, as lie did; 
but the hesitation was quite uncalled for He -might have 
been sure that after a friendship commenced more than 
forty years before, the haimony of which had never for a 
moment been broken, and during which we had made 
together so many excursions, long and short, his companion- 
ship would gratify me more than that of anyone else. 

The project having been matured thus far, various 
sequences piesently came. Here is one, indicated in a 
letter written on March 8, 1882 

“I see by a copy of the Tribune -which he sent mo two days ago, that 
Smalley has telegraphed particulars concerning my visit Various mis- 
statements of course are becoming current It is reported over hero that I 
am m financial difficulties, and am going over to lecture, with a view, it is 
implied, of recouping myself! You may judge, if you do not otherwise know, 
the degree of likelihood there is of this, from the fact that a few dayE ago I 
reoeived an application from one of your lecture-bureaux offering me terms 
up to $250 per leotnre, which I wrote by return of post positively declining, 
and Baying that no terms they could offer would tempt me ” 

A passage m a letter dated March 29, refers to another 
sequence 

“ Your suggestion with regard to attending the meeting of the Association 
at Montreal, is one which I, of course, yield to, especially with tho view of 
supporting you in your position of Chairman of the Committee of Scionco 
Teaching, and especially as yon say I shall be free to leave if I find for any 
reason that it is too much for me 

“I have been considerably knocked up by the worry of this Anti-Aggression 
League business, which has chiefly fallen on my shoulders, and have been in 
great fear of a prolonged breakdown Bnwever, I am considerably better and 
hope shortly to be all nght again," 

This hope, alas ! as already indicated in the last chapter, 
was doomed to disappointment I little thought then that 
there had been initiated a slow and long descent to the 
invalid life of later years On April 21 I again expressed 
myself decidedly with respect to my intentions 

“ I have already given in the Athen&um an authoritative contradiction to 
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llw rumour thst I m sbcct to lectors daring my tour ta America, and I do 
not propcn* to c>i "c® m J decWco. Thi reply I gate to on* of ths ledure 
hamai -which made an offer to me nr that neither the oiler they made, 
nor any other offer -would induce me. I moat rtlU malt l be nine anrwer 
Eren the offer oi £300 for me to lecture which you communicate fills to 
alter my resolution. Were lecturing my habit, aa In the caae oi Tyndall and 
Hailey there would be nothing spccisl in my underl V?ng to giro lectures ct 
a lecture; and the impUca lion would be different- But ai millers itand, the 
giring a lecture or r*«dl g » paper would be nothing more than re Hng 
myself a ehow j and I abaolntdy decline to male myself a ahow 
What 1 do while with you I mean to male entirely ruborJinate to relaxa- 
tion and amusement; and I shall resist pod ti rely anything whkh in any 
eonsldnaUe way entails on me icipuudbUiUe* or considerable eidtsmenU. 
I ■u i > i ^ l «o you hare long ago discu -J that 1 hare a faculty of saying No 
and that whtn 1 say No I mean No-” 

Rcforring to tho samo subjeot, a lotter of Jtmo 21 says * — 

“With respect to the y i«j»rd public dinner I moat, I uiue, assent 
To decline would be awkward j and as I pi poee to limit myself a good deal 
in the way of social Intciw^uM and receptions, I meat, I conclude, yield to 
som* arrangement which shall replace more d« tailed entwlit"™*"ti. 

Would that my boaitcd ability to any * No” bad been 
more fully justified 1 Now, when I look back, I recogmre 
anndry occasions on -which failuro of thia ability entailed 
mischievous results 

Tho ensuing an weeks brought no lnmdont of moment 
not already named. Relaxations and excursions which I 
trusted would rostoro my lost balanoo fnflod to do thia A 
lctte* oi July 21 says * — 

Thrxigh better I am still not up to much work. I am looking forward 
to the Tojage and my rhdt with you to raise mo to a Mgh*r lord of rigour " 

Tho hop© thus implied waa not a vary rational one 
Had I called to min d past results of the wear and tear of 
travel, I should havo anticipated mischief rather than 
benefit- Even had I boon up to my ordinary low level 
of health the expedition would have been of doubtful 
prudence, and m my then debilitated state it waa do 
cidodly imprudent. 

But here waa another case m which a plan once fixed 
upon beoomcB a tyrant over me, and dictates perautenoe 
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sgardless of consequences. Under the circumstances 
hick had arisen I onght to have abandoned the projected 
oyage, and sacrificed my donble passage money (I had 
aken a state-room all to myself, not daring to nsk the 
,dditional hindrances to sleep entailed by the presence of a 
ellow-passenger) • at the same time reimbursing my f j lend 
jott for his bootless outlay But such a course did not, I 
jelieve, even occur to me, and I unhesitatingly occupied 
he early part of August m completing my preparations. 

On. the 10th I went down to Liverpool to spend a day 
>r two with the Holts, who had kindly proposed that I 
hould make their house my place of departure. 


CHAPTER TXTL 


' A VISIT TO AATFKICA. 

1882 Mt 62. 

Pi.RiPH"RA«r*a 5 familiar remark, one may say — Happy 
are tie voyagers whose narraiiyee are doll Onr’s 
anaworvd to this description. It was prosperous, and 
without notus^jrLhy incident Of entries in my diary one 
made on the 16th, after only four days at sea, shows my 
constitutional impatience — ' Getting very much bored ” 
On the 19th there is the entry — “ Magnificent sunset j the 
finest m color I ever saw 1 And a wretohed night, noted 
on the 18th, was aooompanied by the remark — “ Tqrnfio 
disturbanoe Ii-um fog whistle ” 

This last entry reminds me of an error I had made It 
will scarcely be said of me that I usually aocept cnrrent 
statements without sufficient cntimirm but even I am not 
infrequently misled by too readily giving credence. It is 
commonly alleged t h at a berth amid-ahips is the best because 
the motion from pitching i* there the smallest and the 
berth whioh I took in the ‘ Berra w was in this position. 
I quite forgot that, as I am a good sailor (I had not a qualm 
either going or returning) avoidance of mnoh motion was 
of secondary moment, and that for me a state-room in the 
bow, where the noises are least, was the most desirable. 
The result of the mistake was that not only by the shrieks 
of the fog whistle, whioh was just over my head but by 
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other loud sounds, my or 8 manly "bad Bleep was made more 
"broken than ever 

A chmsT was put to the mischief on the last night W e 
arnved too late to reach the wharf, and had to lie off 
Staten Island Here the raising of the baggage and cargo, 
m preparation for landing m the morning, gave me, as 
my diaiy says, “ a horrible night from noises ,” bo that, 
when my friend Yon-mans came on board at 7 on the 
morning of the -21st to welcome me, he found me in an 
unusually dilapidated state. 

u I had to remind myself when entering a shop that it 
was not needful to speak French”, said Lott a day or two 
after, apropos of the foreign aspect of the houses. It is the 
older part of New York which yields this impression, due, 
I suppose, to the prevalence of green Venetian -blind 
shutters, like those which prevail on the Continent 

Soon, however, when we reached its modern parts, the 
feeling produced by the aspect of New York was one of 
surprise at its magnificence. Thinking of it chiefly as a 
centre of business-activity, and perhaps unduly influenced 
by much that I had read about its ill-paved streets, I had 
conceived the place as having small pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty , and was consequently unprepared for the 
multitude of imposing edifices My diaiy says "Am 
astonished by the grandeur of New York”. We have 
nothing to compare with Fifth Avenue. 

Prof and Mrs Youmans had expected me to be their 
guest, and had made arrangements for my fuend Lott also, 
mfiflfilm ent of an invitation sent hi m to England But I was 
obliged to disappoint them. In my shattered state I dared 
not undertake the social responsibilities which would have 
been entailed, even in the absence of visitors. And then 
the mtei viewers had to be avoided. These quickly made 
their appearance, and, though put off for a time by the 
statement that I was too unwell to see anyone, would have 
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soon returned Tho result was that before tho day was 
over, wo migmted to tho "Windsor Ilotol , whore, my com 
pamon baring a great faculty for silonco whon need was, 
I felt m his company snfo against excitement. 

Next day was spent in mating preparations for our tour 
and tho morning after saw ns on onr way to a place of rest 
which was so needful for mo 

Tho first part of crar jonrnoy was by steamer up tho 
Hudson, which scarcely reached my expectations, savo about 
West Point, whore it is picturcsquo. Leaving it at Rondont 
Ferry wo wont thonco by railway nnd vehiolo to tho 
Knnrtcrskill Hotol — tho place Youmans had fixed upon for 
ns, Somo 3,000 foot abovo the sea, this is ono of thoso rofugos 
to which tho Americana fly in July and August from the 
heat of their cities. Horn five days woro passed benoflcially 

Tho entry wo mndo in the hotol book was — 'Mr Edward 
Lott and friend ” i the intention being to avoid salutations 
and inquiries. Of course this modo of entry was in ltaolf 
suspicious, nnd though the New York papers had given no 
duo (for they had boon successfully mystified respecting 
my movements), tho host and somo of tho guests, when tho 
timo for our departure came said that frum the beginning 
they had known who tho " friend ” was but that, seeing I 
wished to be quiet, they had respected the \noogntlo We 
did not rep oat the device, which was obviously useless. 

Owr rambles during the tow days stay on the top o* this 
mountain (or big bill, rather, for the OatsldHa have not that 
ruggodness which tho word mountain r suggests) mode us 
acquainted, among other things, with a portion of virgin 
forest. I was shown how erroneous was my preconoopticm. 
In oommon, I daresay, with the preoonoeptaons of most 
others, mine had been based on experiences of woods at 
home; nnd I had failed to imagine an important trait, of 
which we see nothing in England — tho cumbering of the 
ground on every side with tho decaying, moss-covered. 
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trunks of past generations of trees, lying prone, or leaning 
one upon another at various angles, and in all stages 
of decay. 

Y/hfie sitting on a ledge of rock facing the Bast, and 
looking over the 'Wide country stretching away to the 
horizon heyond the Hudson, it was interesting to think 
that here we were in a land we had read about all our 
lives interesting, and a little difficult, to think of it as Borne 
three thousand miles from the island on the other side of 
the Atlantic whence we had come. Not easy was it either, 
and mdeed impossible in any true sense, to conceive the 
real position of this island on that vast surface which slowly 
curves downward beyond the horizon the impossibility 
bemg one which I have vividly felt when gazing Bea-ward 
at the masts of a vessel below the horizon, and trying to 
conceive the actual surface of the Earth, as slowly bending 
round till its meridians met eight thousand miles beneath 
my feet . the attempt producing what may be figuratively 
called a kind of mental choking, from the endeavour to put 
into the intellectual structure a conception immensely too 
large for it 

I may remark, m passing, that it is well occasionally thus 
to do, what nme hundred and ninety-nine in a thousand 
never think of doing to dwell awhile on such im aginations 
as can frame of those vast cosmical phenomena amid 
which “ onr little lives ” are passed to think, for example, 
that while the eye has been passmg from the begin- 
ning of this lme to the end of it, the Barth has travelled 
thirty miles! 

On August 29, a drive, a short railway-] ourney, a feu‘y 
passage, and a longer railway-] onrney, brought us to 
Albany, where a few hours were spent mainly in seeing the 
Capitol, Tw fulfilment of a pre-arrangement we then 
went on to Saratoga 

The pre-arrangement was that Prof. XoumanB and 
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his wifo would meet ns there Wo found thorn tit the 
United States Hotel, -winch my Amoncnn fnond wished 
mo to see as unique — tf said to bo tho biggest hotel in tho 
world — 1500 gncab/' ns my diary notos Tho sight was, 
however, partially thrunn away on mo I havo a vaguo 
recollection of tho vast dining room with its long ranges of 
tables and mnltitadinons persons; bnt tho persons thorn 
solves left no impression I am a bad obsorror of hnmamty 
m tho concroto i being too mnch given to wandonng off into 
tho abstract. My habit of falling into trains of thought 
is at vnnanco with tho habit of watching people around. 
X ropposo I look a good deal of knowledge to bo hone© 
derived, and loso a good deal of nmasomont. In those 
latter years, especially, I find that I contemplate so little 
tho faces of thoso whom I seo at pnrtios or olsowhoro that 
bo vc ml mootings aro commonly needful to mokomo romom 
her thorn Naturally, thon, I did not profit muoh by tho 
opportunity of criticizing a crowd of American fashionables. 
Neither their manners nor thoir costumes, both of which 
wonld, I supposo, have called remarks Luin most people 
called any remarks from mo Costumes, indood, I usually 
notico so littlo that unloss they aro very good or very bad, 
I retain not tho slightest recollections of thorn, A simple 
dress which is elogont without tho appearance of effort, 
and a dress whioh is tawdry, or discordant m its odours or 
bad from ovor-elaboration, I occasionally remark. But 
unless as presenting ono or other of those extremes, the 
attire of no lady at a dinner party or «nr/a ever leaves the 
slightest traoe in my memory Suoh attention as I givo is 
grvon to the wearers and not to their clothes. 

One person whom I saw however, and ono ontamum 
whioh I passed on him I do remomber Walking about the 
hotel garden was a railway magnate, said to be one of 
the wealthiest of Americans. He was a ooarse-featured 
rpfin , and, I was told, bad manners to match. Before I left 
England one who hod business-relations with him offered me 
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a letter of introduction; saying that, if I behaved civilly 
and went to dine with hinq he would probably give me a 
free pass over the railways. But I preferred not to accept 
the introduction. V'' 

Two days sufficed for Saratoga; and on thunhorniug 
of Sept. 1 we departed northwards by railway to Lake 
St George, and by steamer to its upper ends bemg accom- 
panied so far by "Mr and Mrs Yonmans^ who there bade 
us good-bye and returned home Lake St. George is the 
most picturesque thing I saw in the United States Three 
of our English lakes placed end to end would be something 
like it in extent and sceneiy. A steamer up Lake Cham- 
plain delivered us at Burlington in the course of the after- 
noon; and the afternoon of the next day saw us on our 
way to Canada Mr. lies, the manager of the Windsor 
Hotel, had some months before written pressing me to stay 
there when I visited Montreal. He came to a station some 
distance down the "line to meet us, and piloted us thence to 
our destination During the few days of our stay, we were 
treated by him en prmce. 

The meeting of the British Association had ended befoie 
our aruval. On the whole this was fortunate, for, pro- 
bably, had it been going on, further mischiefs would have 
been added to those which I bad suffered. The sights of 
Montreal and its surroundings remained the sole attractions. 
There was the ascent of the lull which gives its name to 
the placo Mount Royal ; there was a drive up the banks 
of the St Lavvience to the Lachine rapids; and there were 
the noteworthy buildings of the city itself 

To many travellers these would, I dare say, have given 
more pleasure than they gave to me, for I failed to exclude 
the thought of certain antecedents not m harmony with a 
feeling of admiration. For a generation or more Canadians 
have been coming to England for capital to make their gi eat 
hues of railway, and have put before English investors 
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statements of costs nod profits ao favournblo, thntthoybavo 
obtained tho required Bums. Tbeso statements havo proTod 
for more wide of tbo truth than such statements usually 
prove — ao wido of it that tho undertakings havo been 
extremely disastrous to investors impoverishing great 
numbers, and ruining not a foir (my poor In end Lott 
becoming eventually, ono of tbeso last, and dying pre- 
maturely in conscquonco) Bat whilo, to open up tbeso 
communications which havo been so immensely beneficial 
to thoir commerce and industnos, tho Canadians hare, by 
exaggerated representations, got from tho mother-country 
resources which thoy were supposed unablo to fumiah thorn 
selves, they havo yet been nblo to build imposing cities full 
of mngmficent mansions, nnd at Montreal on hotel fnr 
exceeding in grandeur anything tho mothor-country could, 
at that timo, show 

Sunday and Monday having boen passod at Montreal, half 
a day on Tuesday carriod ns by tbo Grand Trunk railway 
to Brookvillo, wboro, crossing the St Lawnmeo, we got on 
board a steamer bound for Alexandra Bay — a place built 
for visitors to *' Tho Thou wind Islands" Hero the morrow 
was spent with much pleasure, partly m a hirod beat which 
took us amid tho islands near at hand, and partly in an 
oxcursion-stcamor which mndo a run of some forty miles, it 
was said, through tho remoter islands. How the region 
could havo boon formed — how the St Lawrence oonld have 
cut thoso multitudinous channels, dividing troe-oovered 
masses of rook of all sixes, — it is difficult to understand 
But it is the romance of tho soone which chiefly unpresaes 
one. Obviously this trait has prompted inhabitation; for 
here a small hotel, and there a villa, peeps out amid the 
trees. It has become the fashion among wealthy Amenmn ■ 
to have one of these small water-guarded arena as a summer 
abode; gratification being doubtless given to a sentiment 
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which, is active during boyhood and is not altogether dead 
in adult life. 

Picking us up next day, a steamer for Toronto carried 
us through another region of “ The Thousand Islands,” and 
presently on to Lake Ontario “ Tn the afternoon we oame 
unto” a town, in which it could not he said that “it seemed 
always afternoon”, hut in which, contrariwise, the vivacity 
of morning seemed conspicuous This was Rings ton, where 
the steamer stopped for a time to take in wood We 
ramhled about and found, to our astonishment and shame, 
that though containing only ten or twelve thousand people, 
Kingston had the telephone m use all over the place. I 
say “to our shame”, because at that time (1882), the 
telephone was scarcely used at all in London, and was 
unknown in our great provincial towns I have sometimes 
puzzled myself over the anomaly that while, m some ways, 
the English are extremely enterprising, they are, in other 
ways, extremely unenterprising. I remember that m 1868 
the hotel I stopped at in Naples had electric bells to all the 
rooms , though in England no such appliances had come 
within the range of my observation. While there exist a 
select few among us who are full of ideas, the great 
masses of our people appear to be without ideas Or, 
to state the case otherwise, it seems as if the Enghsh 
nature (I say Enghsh, because I do not assert it of either 
Scotch or Irish) exhibits a wider range than any other 
nature between its heights of intelligence and its depths 
of stupidity. 

A night spent on board the steamer while traversing 
Lake Ontario was followed by the arrival at Toronto before 
mid-day, and, after a few hours spent there, another 
steamer took us across the lake to Niagara Thence, after 
a brief railway- journey, we reached the Falls. 

“ Much what I had expected ” is the remark in my 
diary That is, the Falls neither came short of my 
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expectations nor mncli exceeded them X think however, 
that tho effect of closer ncquruntanco was to dcopon tho 
impression of grandeur \\ ith tho intermission of a day 
at Buffalo a week was spent in contemplating tho sceno 
and its surroundings from all points of now Wo butt 
everything that was to bo scon, inclnding tho ” Cavo of 
tho Wmds ,# $ and saw it nth tho deliberation needful for 
fnll appreciation and enjoymont. 

I wna a good deal at a loss to understand tho denuding 
action by which tho fnlls havo cut thoir way back so far 
Often where streams mako deep gorges, thoy do it by tho 
aid of stones nnd gravel swept down in times of flood 
and serving to filo tho rocks Bat at Niagara no hard 
masses are habitually carried over by tho water to act as 
oxcavating tools and thoagh, a milo lowor down, tho rapids 
are nolont enough to carry along great rocks if thoy 
camo, yot tho intervening spaoo of wator has a current 
so moderato that it conld not carry along ovon bonldors 
flow thon is tho material cat ont, and in what shapo 
transported 7 There Booms no alternative hut to conolndo 
thnt tho donuding forco is tho unaided impact of tho water 
on tho rocks at tho bottom of tho fall The fall is 100 foot 
high, nnd it is calculated that it dohvora 100,000,000 tons 
of water per hour, or more than 27,000 tons per second 
As it curls over, this wins* of wntor is probably somo 
20 feet thick and thongh, before reaching tho bottom of 
the wator bolow, porhnps 30 or 40 foot down, its superficial 
parts must loso a good deal of thoir volomty yet its 
central parts are probably not mu oh retarded. At the 
bottom, this mass of water is subject to a lateral presom-o 
of, say, flftoen pounds to tho square inoh so thnt thongh 
ordinarily a stream falling on a hard surface disperses 
iteelf laterally, this mass of water is in great measure 
prevented Lem thus dispersing itsolf. Henoe the rooks on 
which it foils havo to boar the brunt of, say, 20 000 tons per 
second moving with a velocity of more than 100 feet per 
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second , and we must infer tliat tlie continuous blow is so 
violent tliat simple abrasion detaches pax tides from the 
surfaces of the rocks and the current cariles them away 
Though the Clifton Hotel, at which we stayed, is probably 
a third of a mile from the G-reat Fall, and though my 
bedroom was on the opposite side of the building, its 
windows were in a state of constant jar, and, doubtless, 
this tremendous impact was the cause. 

I have omitted to say that the morning after our arrival 
Prof. Yonmans and hm sister, having travelled all night 
from Hew York, came to bear us company for a few 
days Their presence added much to the enjoyments of 
our sojourn 

Chicago, at which place Lott had some relatives, was to 
have been the western limit of our tour ; but my state was 
such that I dared not undertake so long a journey. I 
urged my friend to proceed thither without me • proposing 
to stay at Niagara till Ins return, and representing that 
the company of Miss Youmans would keep me alive. But 
I could not persuade him . he insisted on remaining to 
take care of me. 

Our first stopping-place after leaving the Falls on 
Sept 16, was Cleveland, respecting which my diaiy says 
{ walked about, surprised by the display and bustle” in so 
new a place After Cleveland came Pittsburg, boasted of 
as the smokiest town in the world 

Why Cleveland and why Pittsburg ? may naturally be 
asked The answer carries me back to our voyage across 
the Atlantic. On the Servians tender at Liverpool, a letter 
of introduction was handed to me by Mr A u drew Carnegie, 
whose iron-works at Pittsburg, aided m their prosperity by 
protection, have made him a millionaire He pressed me 
to visit him at Cresson, a place on the Alleghames, bke 
the Nnarterskill Hotel on the Catskills, used as a snmmei 
refuge by over-heated Americans. I eventually yielded 
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to tho pressure, and our journoy through Clovoland to 
Pittsburg was in fulfilment of tho promiao mado 

Tho rcpnbnroncM of Pittsburg led mo to break through 
my resolution always to stop at an hotel j nnd in tho evening 
wo drovo with Mr Carnegio to tho house of his brother a 
few mflos out After wo had inspected his works noxt day 
ho took us by special carnage, which to my great comfort 
contained a sleeping compartment, to Cress on. It was now 
tho 10th of September, tho snmmer boats wero over tho 
visitors had gono homo, tho hotol was dosod; and Mr 
Camegio’n annw was nnnrnflablo Ho took us to an old 
fashioned inn at " Mountain Top” His departure after a 
day spent in showing us tho neighbourhood, and our 
doparturo after a day spent in visiting tho little town of 
Ebensbnrg, woro followed by descent of tho Eastom flank of 
tho AJlcgbamcii to Hamshurg To a day spent in rambling 
about this not-very interesting town, succoodod a railway 
journoy to Washington 

Whothor tho fact that the President (or rathor tho Yico- 
P resident, for Mr Garfield was dead) was away at Newport, 
prompted tho decision to go direct to Washington without 
stopping at Baltimore I cannot romomber but I romombor 
that his obsonco was a causa of satisfaction to mo Aversion 
to ceremonial interviews I havo boforo oxomphfied as a trait 
of mmo Portly this Is duo to dislike of formahtios, and 
partly to a disinclination to oon verso with strangers. Under 
ordinary arcumstanoos, thinking is to mo more pleasurablo 
than talking and hence, in the absenco of an interlocutor 
m whom I fool interest, I am not tempted to talk. Some 
sentiment of friendship or personal regard is requisite 
to rttako con v urea tion preferable 

Tho sights of Washington of cuurae received due 
attention. We visited the White House, though not ita 
occupant ; we wont over tho Capitol, and paused for a few 
minutes m its then empty legislative chambers; with Major 
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Powell as out guide we perambulated tlie Smithsonian 
Institution and its surroundings, we contemplated the 
Washington monument, th^n m course of erection, and we 
did some justice to tbe suburbs. One of our days was of 
course devoted to an excursion up the Potomac to Mount 
Vernon, famous as Washington's home and burial place, 
where some hours weie spent m looking over rooms and 
relics, and wandermg about the grounds I remember we 
were astonished at seeing a place planted with slips of 
willow notified as having been brought from Napoleon's ' 
tomb in St. Helena The incongruity struck us both as 
passmg strange 

Was it at Washington, or was it elsewhere, or was it at 
all places, that I was struck with the pasBion of the Amen- 
cfmB for iced water ? Not only does it come up at every 
meal, but even in the middle of the night it must be made 
accessible , the habit being to place m the month of a jug 
a wedge-shaped piece of ice too large to go in, and with its 
narrow end downwards, so that, ^thawing all night and 
dripping into the jug, it insures an ever-ready supply of 
water just above freezing point. Evidently the origin of 
this habit is the need for a sensation, which in one form or 
other is universal. Everyone dislikes food that is insipid, 
and, when there is no natural taste in it, condiments and 
sweetening agents are resorted to Drinks that have 
flavours, Bweet or bitter, are preferred to tasteless drinks, 
and, if a liquid not otherwise attractive is taken, then it 
must he not tepid, hut decidedly hot or decidedly cold 
But why have the Americans especially become such lovers 
of iced water ? Possibly the prevalent disuse of alcoholic 
drinks, which yield the required sensations, and which one 
scarcely ever sees at table m the hotels, is the cause The 
sensation of taste bemg ungratified, the sensation of 
temperature is, as far as possible, substituted for it 

There can, I think, be little doubt tbat tbe habit is an 
injurious one Tn the first place, taking an amount of 
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were in question. Evidently the waiters were unused to 
this, for Americans commonly make no demurs either to the 
bedrooms assigned to them by the clerk at the bureau, or 
to the tables they are motioned to by the head- waiter The 
English have the repute among them of being gmmblers, 
and I believe I fully maintained the character. 

One of the thmgs I saw in Baltimore was the Johns 
Hopkins University, which Prof. Sylvester, then engaged 
there, took us over, but the thing which gave me most 
pleasure was the Peabody Institute, remarkable for its 
architectural beauty, especially in the interior. The 
library stiuck me as combining use and beauty in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory. I can recall nothing equal 
to it. The name of the architect, which I inquired, has 
unfortunately lapsed from my memory. 

Some years before, I had met in England Mr J. W. 
Garrett, President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
He lived m Baltimore during the winter, and in summer 
at hiR residence, Montebello, a few miles out. We drove 
over , and by pressure I was induced to break through my 
rule of taking up my abode at an hotel We spent at 
Montebello five pleasant and beneficial days lounging 
m the garden, driving, and on one occasion being taken 
down the upper part of Chesapeake Bay by our host in a 
private steamer. As a relaxation he had taken to breeding 
horses, and was proud of his stud He had many men 
engaged in making a private race-course, on winch to test 
the speed of his colts 

Mr Garrett exhibited the results, so common m America 
of over-work When I saw him m England I supposed 
that he was ten years or more my senior, but I found, to 
my astonishment, that he was my junior. To the satis- 
faction of his wife, I began to preach to him the gospel of 
relaxation a gospel on which, a few weeks later I enlaiged 
in public at greater length. 

Poor man ! he did not live long to carry on either woik 
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or nmuscment Some three years niter, Mn Garrett, 
thrown from her carnage, died m a few days and ho, 
chronically out of health, succumbed to tho shoot. 

Tho next eta go m onr jonmoy brought us to Philadelphia 
To it, of coureo, eomo days woro to bo dovotod Mr G 
W Childs, who mates it a point to entortom all notables, 
would havo bad us stay with him, but from doing this I 
oxcusod myself. In various ssuys, howovor, ho conduced 
to our convomenco. Mr Coot, tho correspondent of 77 1 
Times at Philadelphia, being our guide, and Mr Childs' 
camago being at onr disposal, wo saw what was to bo 
seen at our ooso 

Thoro woro tho oxtensivo cogino works of Messrs 
Baldwin, wboro they aro said to turn out n comploto 
locomotivo engino per day Thero woa tho magmficont 
part, in a dnvo through which Prof Loidy was onr 
companion. Thoro was an excursion up and down tho 
Dolawaro Rivor, in a steamer which Mr Roberta, President 
of the Philadelphia Railway, placed at our disposal. Thoro 
was tho Girard Collogo, oxtensivo and well appointed, but 
subjecting its boys to a mechanical, coercive kind of 
discipline whioh called forth from mo a strong expression 
of disapproval. I hoped tho official who showed us round 
would communicate it to thoso in authority 

Somo unm onso municipal buildings woro, I remember, 
among tho attractions of the oity I was told by Mr 
Childs that there existed a committeo of citizens formed 
for tho purposo of putting a check on tho extrava- 
gunoe of tho local authorities, and I bo Iiovo that m some 
other American tubes thore are like oommittees. A 
generation ago it was oommonly thought that democracy 
was, and would be, economical since nothing could be 
more obvious than that when the people had power, they 
would not tolerate the wasteful expenditure of the money 
which they furnished But oxpenonoe is not verifying 

26 
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this a priori conclusion in America, and ib not verifying 
it with ns. 

One more railway-]’ oumey, bringing ns to New York, 
completed the tonr we had made during the seven weeks 
of onr absence On looking at the map and seeing how 
small was onr circuit and how enormous was the area of 
the States not even approached by ns, I felt astonished, 
and almost alarmed, at the vastness of the society we were 
m To be told that the dividing line between East and 
West, on the two sides of which the populations balance, 
is fast appioachmg the Mississippi, amazes one on 
remembering how abort a time it ib since the countries 
to the west of the Mississippi were inhabited only by 
Indians. Clearly, at the present rate of progress (unless 
internal dissension should cause separation, which is quite 
possible), the United States will veiy soon be by far the most 
powerful nation in the world. 

Our experiences of travel did not verify the impressions 
derived from books read in past yearB. Tntrusiveness was 
a trait of Americans described and exemplified; but we 
found none of it. I cannot remember one occasion on 
which we were addressed by fellow-travellers. The only 
inti'usiveness was that of the intei viewers, who, in fulfil- 
ment of their functions, tried, at various places, to see me. 
As I had anticipated, my friend Lott sei ved as an admirable 
buffer, and in all cases pleaded, truly enough, that I was 
not sufficiently well to be visible. Ar they could not 
interview me they sometimes interviewed him ; and on one 
occasion he figured in the report as my “ leomne friend 
I can understand Iuh calm, massive face, and large beard, 
suggesting the epithet, and probably when occasion called 
for it he might be leomne enough m action; but m my 
long experience of him he had proved hrmRelf a very 
pacific lion. 

Interviewers when baulked are apt to be disagreeable. 
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Feeling bound to mnlco porno report, they pick up such 
do lads os they can from servant*, and arc not over par ^ 
titular respecting the trustworthiness of tbnr informants. 
Indeed, m tho accounts they thus gather of payings nnd 
doings, food and habits, nnything which admits of having a 
ludicrous aspect given to it is made tho most of 

After my return to bow kork, I named to Vonmnn* 
lomc of tho annoying things that had been said among 
others a reported opinion of mlno about an E n g lish 
author then in America- It was purely fictitious, and I 
remarked that it wonld bo almost worth wh3o to havo 
on uatomow for tho purpoao of contradicting theso false 
statements. "By nil means," raid ho — "let mo mtorriow 
you ” I acceded to tho suggestion, and next morning was 
appointed for tho purposo. Tho result was, however, that 
I practically interviewed myeolf Two instances excepted 
tho questions as well as tho nnswora woro my own. ETor 
ready to mako tho best of tho occasion, Youmans had 
this scorning interview sot up in typo, and distributed 
impressions to tho Now York papers, nnd, m ndvnnco, to 
tho Chicago papers- Hence it appeared simultaneously 
in wholo or m part in many of thorn so being nnUVo an 
ordinary interview, which is tho product of tho roportor for 
a smglo paper Of corns o my r^mrirks, aftor my mannor, 
woro mainly critical and whilo not foiling to recognise tho 
groatnoss of American aohiovumonts consisted lnrgoly of 
ndvorso comm outs on their political h/o Novertholess they 
woro woll received X suppose bo cans o thoy woro seen 
to bo tho criticisms of a friend anxious for American 
prosperity, rather th*n of on enemy prompted hy a dislike 
for their institutions. 

Now York hod now to bo scon , for of course tho day wo 
spent in it aftor our arrival enabled ns only to glance nt 
some of its mum thoroughfares. Tho Central Pork was 
explored and muoh admired ; there were two oAuurnons to 
Brooklyn; somo of tho control of bnsinoss were visited 

26 * 
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hours on sundry occasions were spent at the Century Club, 
and some at the Lotus Club , and we went to one or two 
theatres and admired the acting, which we had not done 
at Washington or Philadelphia 

But we had still to see something of the New England 
States, and after nine days in New York we departed 
northwards. 

Our first stopping-place was New Haven, where a 
mormng was devoted to inspecting Yale College, and more 
especially Prof. Marsh’s collection of remains of marvellous 
fossil mammals from the far West Then m the after- 
noon we pursued our course to Newport, which we had 
been told before leaving England was one of the places 
to be visited. The chief reason assigned for visiting it, 
however namely, that it was the summer resort of the 
fashionable world was no longer in force , for the season 
was over This we did not regret. The place has some 
natural attractions, and, as bemg composed mainly of 
scattered villas, is more hke Bournemouth than any other 
of our watermg-places Six pleasant and beneficial days 
were spent there. 

And now of course came Boston, to which we took our 
way on Oct. 28th, occasionally admiring as we went the 
fine masses of gorgeous autnmn foliage 

The day of our departure for Boston was determined by 
an invitation to dme with the Saturday Club , which we did 
a few hours after our arrival At this weekly dinner there 
had for many preceding years been gathered the chief 
notabilities of Boston and its neighbourhood especially 
Concord Until recently Emerson had presided , and now 
the president was Dr 0 W Holmes The “Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table” proved himself a very genial head 
of the dinner table It was pleasant to meet, in company 
with others less known, one whose wntmgs had given me 
bo muoh pleasure, and some copies of whose best known 
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book I had given to fnenda aa a book to be read 
and re-read. 

Of conreo among Bostomnns, one who had done so muoh 
as on expositor of the Synthetic Philosophy — Mr Fiske— 
was the first to whom attention wna dne and we early went 
over to the suburb, Cambridge, where he hvea After 
luncheon with him we called on Prof. Asa Gray, and saw 
someth mg of the Botanical Garden before our return to 
Boston and our evening at the Union Club Exploring 
and admiring the oity occupied us the following morning — 
ascending the Bunker Hill monument, visiting the Eastern 
suburbs <to The day after came a visit to the Museum of 
Arts, and then an inspection of Harvard, with Fiske as our 
guido and subsequently a drive with hrm through Long 
worthy and the 'Western suburbs 

Somo two hours next day were spent at Lexington, 
which Lott was anxious to see aa a typical New England 
village , and then wo continued our journey to Oonoord 
Our chief purpose was of course to visit Emerson's house 
and here a pleasant hour was spent m company with his 
widow, son, and daughter Wo were then taken to the 
cemetery Not many months had passed smoe Emerson's 
death, and the grave-heap was un distinguished by any 
monument. " Sleepy Hollow " is so beautiful and poetical 
a spot as to make one almost wish to die at Oonoord for 
the purpose of being bunod there. 

And now there ocuurred a disaster We were m danger 
of losmg the tram, and I thoughtlessly ran some distance 
at full speed. The effort which I perceived at the 
moment was too muoh for me, did great and I belief e 
permanent, damage. The night whioh followed was so 
wretched as to prompt the immediate resolution to leave 
Boston and its excitements j and, sending to Dr Holmes 
with whom I was to dine, an apology for breaking the 
engagement, we forthwith went back to Newport. This 
step was taken m the hope that a little quiet would 
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restore me . its promptness being due to the consciousness 
that the time for the 8 inner -was approaching 

Five days did a little, but only a little, towards 
mitigating the mischief The dinner was appointed for 
the 9th, and on the afternoon of the 8th we were obliged 
to depart for New York. 

The prospect before me was sufficiently alarming An 
occasion on which, more perhaps than on any other in. my 
hfe, I ought to have been in good condition, bodily and 
mental, came when I was m a condition worse than I 
had been for six-and-lwenty years. " Wretched night, no 
sleep at all ; kept in room all day ”, says my diaiy , and I 
entertained "great fear I should collapse”. "When the 
hour came for making my appearance at Delmomco’s, 
where the dinner was given, I got my friends to secrete 
me m »n ante-room until the last moment, so that 
I might avoid all excitements of introductions and con- 
gratulations , and as Mr Bvarts, who presided, handed 
me on to the dais, I begged him to limit his conversa- 
tion with me as much as possible, and to expect very 
meagre responses 

The event proved that, tiding though the tax was, there 
did not result the disaster I feared , and when Mr Bvarts 
had duly uttered the compliments of the occasion, I 
was able to get through my prepared Bpeeoh without 
difficulty, though not with much effect; for I have no 
natural gift of oratoiy, and what little power of impressive 
utterance I may have was in abeyance It goes without 
saying that I diverged a good deal from the form of 
response customaiy on such occasions While setting out 
with a due recognition of my mdebteduess to American 
sympathy, my address was mainly devoted to a criticism of 
American hfe, as characterized by over-devotion to work 
The thesis on which I enlarged was that life is not for 
learning nor is life for working, but learning and working 
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are for life And a corollary was that the future has 
m store a new ideal, differing as muoh from the present 
ideal of industrialism aa that ideal differs from past 
ideal of militancy 

Of the proceed mgs which followed I need only Bay that 
they were somewhat try mg to sit through. Compliments, 
even when addressed to one privately, do not grve unalloyed 
pleasure To he wholly pleasrng, they must bo indirect 
or more or less disguised. As may he imagined then, 
unqualified eulogios uttered by one speaker after another 
before an audience to whose inquiring glances I was 
exposed on all sides wore not quite easy to bear — eapeci 
ally m my then state However, they had to be borne, and 
by and by I became tolerably callous "When I have said 
that everything passed off to the enhre satisfaction of my 
friend Toumsns, I have sufficiently indicated, the success 
of tho dinner and its sequences Ready, na usual, to 
make capital of everything, he prepared a little volume m 
which were published together the * Interview * and tho 
report of the proceedings of the dmner, joined with letters 
and undelivered speeches. 

Best and pi eparationa for departure occupied the next 
dayj and then, on the 11th November, after lunching with 
Y unmans — taking our last meal with him a a we did our 
first — we went on board the " Germanic.” Various friends 
and a sprinkling of strangers were there to see ns off. 
Among these last was one who drew me into conversation 
concerning a reoent election m which the ' bosses ” had 
been defeated, and asked my opinion about the result 
which, taken unawares, I gave without much thought. It 
aftei yards ooonrred to me that I had been out-manemi vexed 
and my suspicion was verified on our arrival at Queenstown, 
where, among many nuwupapers delivered to me, I found 
some which oon tamed a telegraphic statement of tho opinion 
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I Imd expressed. Tims I ivas., after all, interviewed at tlie 
last moment. 

Concerning onr return- voyage X need say no more than 
is said in the following passages from a letter written 
on Nov. 25, after our ai rival in England. 

“Everything on the “ Germania ” was satisfactory — attendance good, cmsine 
admirable, the state-room reserved for mo the best possible, and every 
attention paid to my wishes The only danger I ran was that resulting 
from the Inndness of American friends When I got down to my state-room 
I found that their hospitalities had not ceased, hut wore pursuing me out 
into the Atlantic! There were presents of flowers, fruit, wine, brandy, 
oysters, m quantities beyond the possibility of consumption Bo that joined 
with the excellent fare of the “Germanic,” there resulted some risk of 
excess I was reminded by antithesis of the title of a book published some 
time ago, Plain Living and Sigh Thinking, for high living and plain 
thinking would fitly have described my regimen. However, if the ocean 
would have continued its good behaviour to the last, I Bhould have gained 
greatly notwithstanding ” 

This is preceded "by a paragraph winch gives some 
subsequent incidents of the voyage. 

“ My telegram [from Queenstown] unhappily gave a premature statement of 
results At the time that I wrote it, in preparation for the delivery at 
Queenstown the next morning, the “ Germanic ” was rolling so muoh in a 
gale that I had to hold the inkstand from sliding off the table The previous 
night the rolling, though less, had been such as to keep me awake a good 
part of the night , and the night which now followed being muoh worse, 
(Cyclones are numbered 1 to 12 m point of strength, and ours was a No. 9) 

I got no sleep until we were under the lee of the Insh coast, about three or 
four in the morning Then the third night was worse still We were too 
late to paBB the bar of the Mersey, and, anchoring outside, where I thought I 
was going to have a quiet night, I got literally no sleep, in oonseqnonce first 
of the not kept up by some men who were having farewell convivialities in 
their cabin, and afterwards by the noises which went on nearly all through 
the night m preparation for landing m the morning — ohiefly raising the 
baggage by machinery just over my head The misohief was not simply the 
negative mischief of sleeplessness, but the positive mischief of nervous 
irritation and wear from the perpetual rattle And then there came the 
journey by the express to London. It was an immense relief to get home, 
and I was so delighted I scarcely realized how muoh I was knooked up ” 

And then follows an account of my prostrate state, 
"which I omit. Suffice it to say that X did not stir out for 
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three days, and that ton days passed before I ventured to 
call on friends 

Thus ended an expedition which I ought never to have 
undertaken Setting out with the ill founded hope that 
the journey and change of scene would impruvu my health, 
I came hack in a worse state than I went haring made 
another step downwards towards invalid lifo. 
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More tlian six years Lave passed by since the incidents 
narrated in tbe last chapter; and, were I to give an 
acconnt of these years after the same manner as hereto- 
fore, several more chapters would be required. 

Of work, now proceeding very slowly and with long 
mteivals during which nothing was done, certain small 
results would have to be described. There were four 
articles in the Contemporary Review, afterwards published 
under the title of The Man versus The State. There was 
a volume on Ecclesiastical Institutions, forming Part VI. of 
the Principles of Sociology ; the separate publication of the 
last chapter of which led to a disagreeable controversy 
There were two essays or rather an essay divided mto two 
parts on “ The Factors of Organic Evolution ” ; and two 
years after the last of these, came two short controversial 
articles, each of which had to be broken off in the middle 
from inability to proceed. 

Concerning the chief breaks m my ordinal y routine, 
there would be passages telling how, in 1883, my good 
friend Valentine Smith, finding that I was going North 
considerably before the time he had fixed for themselves, 
sent down to Ardtomish a staff of seivants for my sole 
benefit, and left me for a week in exclusive possession of 
the place and its belongings In 1884 would come the 
account of a tour through the west of Scotland, in which I 
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took with mo tho daughter nnd nioco of my fnond Lott: 
oftn nurds joining tho Potters at Summorfiold, a now place 
which thoy had for tho autumn near Ulrorston And 
then, in tho account of 1885, would havo to bo told how, 
after a fortnight with tho Pottors at Stock Park on tho 
banks of Windermere, I Tinted Dr Pnoatloy at his placo 
on tho Spoy, and there, after walking about half a milo, 
wielding a salmon rod for a quarter of an hour and walking 
back, had to pass sororul days in bed, and thon tolegrapbod 
to my secretary to fetch mo homo tho journey being made 
with half n-dorem breaks 

Thus was mndo a fnrthor great descent to confirmed 
ill health and incapacity 

Passing over dotafls, it will suffico to say that I gradually 
got mysolf into a stato in which, with a greatly narrowed 
margin of nLeugth X from time to timo unawares over- 
stepped tho margin, still further diminished my strength, 
and had thereafter to keep within a still narrow or margin 
and so on until an extremely low stage had been reached. 

After one of these disasters, dating Lom the pnroto 
view at the Boyal Academy in tho spring of 1880, and 
after presently having to spend sotno five or six weeks 
indoors, I took a suite of rooms at Upper Norwood, and 
thoro induced to join me as guests Mrs. Bray and Miss 
Hennoll (George Eliot's great friends) tho temporary 
benefits being then, os ofturwurds qmoldy undone De- 
pression during a weary mouth indoors in London did 
mu oh i of { and, fearing continuance of it, I wont down to 
Brighton : travelling then as ever since m a Tmmmook 
slang diagonally in an invalid-carnage At Bnghton 
a year and a quarter passed, with many improvements 
great and small, and many relapses great and small 
During the lost four months of my stay there, a victoria 
with india-rubber tyres whiob I bought, enabled me to 
dnvo about more than I oould otherwise have done : dayi 
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and weeks, However, often passing without my being able 
to nse it In November 1887 1 was induced by Miss Beatrice 
Potter to take rooms in tke same bouse witb them at Bourne- 
mouth, where they were fixed for the winter (my friend 
Potter having also now become an invalid). The change 
of scene, and still more the presence close at hand of those 
about whom I cared, produced a great effect , and at the 
end of Januaiy 1888, I returned to town, frequented the 
Athenaanm daily for a month, and even got so far as 
playing a game at billiards Then, as usual, came a 
catastrophe . too long and too animated a conversation 
brought me down with a crash, and I was unable to 
reach the Athensenm during the remainder of the season. 
Drives in the park close at hand, extended on a few 
occasions to the Savile Club, were all that I could 
achieve when able to go out The end of Jnne found 
me at Dorking, where I took up my abode with my 
friend Mr. Grant Allen for the snmmer months There 
rapid advances resulted, but a little too much physical 
effort, followed by a little too much mental excitement, 
agam undid all the good done. Improvements and 
relapses filled the time till the middle of October, when 
Mr Allen was obliged to go, as he habitually did, to a 
wanner climate, and I, unable to move, took his house for 
the \ymter The five months passed in it, more monotonous 
even than the fifteen months passed at Brighton, were made 
more bearable m the one place as in the other by various 
Liends, who came to spend sometimes a few days, some- 
times three weekB, with me; and especially were they 
relieved by two children of my Luend Mrs Onpps (nee 
Potter), whom response to my inquny “ Will you lend 
me some children ? ” let them visit me at Dorking, as 
they had done at Brighton Tn the middle of March 
1889 I got back to town, fixed myself at a quiet hotel 
withm five minutes of the Athensenm, so as to get there 
with but a short drive, was improved greatly by the 
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chango, and os usual, havo, by ndverso occurrences, 
physical and mental, nguin lost what good I gained So 
that now, after having been in tho interval much better 
and at othor times much worso, I am bolow tho lovol of 
three years ago, when my invnlid lifo commenced 

Beyond cuncapondcnco, dono by proxy when possiblo, 
my solo occupation dnnng thoso three years (savo tho two 
fragmonts of essays abovo named) has been tho composi 
tion of this volnmo — an occupation which, entered upon 
beennao heavier work oven in small quantity, was 
impracticable hn* proved in some measure a solace, by 
furnishing aubjects of thought and preventing that abso- 
lute vacuity of lifo which I most othorwiso have borne 
How oxtremely slow has boon tho progress is shown by tho 
fact that, when tho pages of text have been duly reduced 
by deduction of oxtraots &o., tho nmoant dictated, revised, 
and corrected in proof has been at the rate of a little 
more than fiftoon hues per day — throo linos leas than half 
apago 

And now about tho future ? I diotate theso lines on my 
GOth birthday, and an invalid lifo like min e, dno to 
ohromo disorder unaccompanied by orgamo disease, is not 
unlikely to last somo time What then shall I do with it ? 

Shall J, with such small energy as it loaves me, complete, 
if possible, the first volome of this autobiography ? Part II., 
giving an account of my oarly lifo and education is finished 
but Ports ILL and IV*, and V., covering the interval between 
17 and 28, and oooupied chiofly with the incidents of my 
career as a civil engineer, remnm m the form of outline 
draft given to them when, many years ago, I rapidly 
dictated my recollections to a shorthand writer Shall I 
go hack upon this rude sketch, and elaborate it into a 
readable form ? 

On reflect on I decide against this ocrnrso Occasional 
experiments have raised the hope that I may, in a rough if 
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not m a finished way, write another portion of the Principles 
of Ethics the most important portion, which I feel anxious 
not to leave nndone. If I can keep in check the tendency 
to hestow too much attention on the expression of the 
ideas, and he content with a snffioiently intelligible pre- 
sentation of them, it seems possible that, at a slow rate 
like that above described, I may execute this piece of 
serious work. 

Here, then, at any rate for the present, I suspend this 
narrative of my life which has so long occupied me 
intending to continue it only when I find it impracticable 
to do anything else. 



PART XIII 




CHAPUflK TX.lV 


KFTTLECnONB. 

[Written Four Tear* Later ] 

Ip we pass over that earliest oonoeption of the super- 
natural whioh exists among various uncivilized and semi- 
civilizod peoples, who believe in a material resurrection — 
who thmfc tho dead man roappoara in substantial shape, 
has to be fought over agam m battle, os the Fyians be- 
lieve, or gets up from his grave at night and goes hunting, 
os ib asBorted by many savages ; and if we begin with the 
ghostr theory under that modified form in which the double, 
more or losa Bpintnahsed, goes away at death, returning to 
the body after a shorter or longer period j we see that at the 
outset the idea of a relation between character and bodily 
structure ib excluded* Along with the notion of duality 
there giuwu up the assumption that oharaoter inheres m 
the ghost, and that the body is merely the ghost’s house, 
having no causal relation to it* This is the nooesanry 
implication, too, of all the various doctrines of metem 
psychosis. The soul which, according to some forma of 
the douLmie, is condemned to bo encased m numerous 
inferior creatures, one after another is manifestly regarded 
aa independent of its material embodiment, and not as in 
any sense a produot of its material embodiment. 

How fax back may be traced the belief that there exists 
a oonnexion between mind and brain, it is difficult to say 
it seems probable that very early the phenomena of 
idiocy raised the thought of some such relation, qualrfy- 
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ing the current dualism qualifying it, however, in an 
inconsistent way. For at a tune when there was recog- 
nized the “narrow forehead of the fool,” there was no 
assertion of the logical implication that a man’s nature 
is determined by his cerebral development. Even in our 
own day, though tins tiuth is recognized in the scientific 
world, and in a half-and-half way in the unscientific world, 
yet by most people it is asserted in one breath and 
denied in another. The same man who now speaks con- 
temptuously of another as having no brains, now contests 
the doolnne that character varies with brain. Neverthe- 
less it is clear that some sort of dependence is currently 
admitted. 

But there remains to be made a further admission. 
There has still to be recognized the Lath that, in both 
amounts and kinds, mental manifestations are in part de- 
pendent on bodily sL aotures. Mmd is not as deep as the 
brain only, but is, in a sense, as deep as the viscera. 

Before specifying the psycho-physical connexions which 
more especially concern us, let me name certain subordi- 
nate ones not here in question, though they should be 
noted. 

There are the ways in which perfections and imperfeo- 
Lons of face and limbs have reactive influences on 
character. Muoh might be said about the mental effects 
of bodily deformity. One who knows that he is looked 
upon by those around with disfavour, can scarcely avoid 
being in some measure soured cannot feel the friendship 
for them whioh he might otherwise feel. At the same 
time hin temper is almost certain to be injuriously in- 
fluenced by the consciousness of inability to compete 
with others in sports and games, and to obtain those satis- 
factions which efficiency brings : envy being a probable 
result. Conversely, the man of fine physique, prompted 
by pioved strength and skill to attempt things beyond 
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tho powors of most, and to gnin applauso by success, has 
his mental attitude modified, in somo respects favour- 
ably and in other respects unfavourably Achievement* 
produce content with hirasolf and on increase of fnend 
Unesa to those who applaud him , though, at tho samo 
time ho may ho rendered haaghty and unsympathetio in 
his other relations. 

So it is with beauty and ugliness. Afino faco is alotter 
of recommendation which usually begets moro landly 
treatment from all than would olso bo expenonood and, 
though a very ugly faco will draw from a fow special 
attentions, intended to disrrpato tho deprereod conscious- 
ness accompanying it, yet in mwrt cose* this consciousness 
la not weakened bnt strengthened by other** bohaviour 
Thcro ia neglect, if nothing moro and this, earning a 
souse of social isolation, tonds to repress the sympathies 

It Is trno that thorcnctivo effects of thoso physical trnita 
on psychical traits arc variable, and sometimes opposito , 
accordmg as thoy fall on ono or anothor original nature. 
Women show us that tho possession of great facial attrac- 
tions may, if tho nature is csaontiallys^iupathetio, conduce 
to increase of sympathetic rnn n Testations , smoo tho 
genial behaviour to ono who has great beauty oxcites in 
snob case a kindred response, and in ere as os the natural 
kindliness of disposition. Convorsoly, a handsome wumon 
who la decidedly cgolstlo is usually mado woree by her 
handsomeness — lives chiefly for admiration, and becomes 
more regardless of o tho is claims than she would else be. 
So too, great bodily powers in a man may, accordmg to 
the original balance of his feelings, lead him to treat those 
of inferior strength either less landly or more kindly than 
he would havo dono were he not thus distinguished. In 
lffco manner deformity or ugliness may instead of souring 
those characterized by it, have, in some cases, a reverse 
o fleet. It may prompt them to make themselves attractive 
in other ways than by thoir physical traits 
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AH I wish here to note is that, given an inherited 
cerebral structure and accompanying balance of mental 
traits, the development of the external organ p, if it de- 
parts considerably from the ordinary standard, makes the 
mental traits different from those which the same brain 
would have yielded had it been associated with ordinary 
face or limb. 

But now I pass from indirect relations to direct rela- 
tions. The psycho-physical connexions whioh I more 
especially refer to, are those existing between the mental 
manifestations and what we distinguish as the constitu- 
tion , meaning, thereby, the si/es and qualities of the 
various vital organs, and those peripheral extensions of 
them which take the forms of arteries and veins. 

Consoionsness forthwith ceases if the current of blood 
through the bram is stopped. The amounts and kinds of 
the mental actions constituting consciousness vaiy, other 
things equal, according to the lapidity, the quantity, and 
the quahty, of the blood-supply; and all these vary 
according to the sizes and proportions of the sundry organs 
which unite in preparing blood from food, the oigans which 
circulate it, and the oigans which purify it horn waste 
products. 

That intellectual and emotional manifestations are , 
changed in their kinds and amounts by changes among 
these factors, many know, though few recognize the im- 
plications The quantity of mental action shown in 
energy of will and flow of spirits ebbs during the pro- 
stration of illness; and the quality of mental action is 
altered as well as the quantity. Supposmg there is 
enough vitality to cause display of feeling (which some- 
times there is not), the display frequently takes the 
foim of irritability. Vie have daily proof, too, that the 
volume of emotion, and consequently the efflux of mus- 
cular energy, is diminished by fatigue and accompanying 
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fall m tho clrcnlatlon through tho brain And ovory- 
ono baa aeon how great nro tho cffocta on tho mind of 
medicinal agent* which change tho quantity and quality of 
tho cerebral blood -supply — tho influence, now oxhilnratmg 
now stupefying of alcohol the primarily exerting and 
secondarily sedative, result* of opium; tho improved 
spirits which tonics often prodaco and tho lowerod 
mental energies following ubo of medicines liko tho 
bromidoof potassium which, porsisted in, bo me times causes 
extrerao depression 

But, if variations of both ability and feeling aro caused 
by variations in tboso physical processes which ennblo tho 
brain to act, thon it follows that permanent differences in 
tho sires and proportions of tho organs carrying on 
those physical processes — differences whloh distinguish 
ono constitution from another — must hnvo permanent 
effects on tho mental manifestations, both Intellectual 
and moral. Mon s characters must bo in part determined 
by their visceral structures. 

Primarily, tho question concerns the amount of hfe — tho 
amount of that molecular chan go from which results tho 
energy expended m both bodily activities and mental 
aotivities. The evolution of this energy depends on the 
cooperation of sundry vital organs, and the efBoIenoy 
or non-effloiency of each ono affeots oil the others and 
affects the total result: the brain being implicated alike as 
a recipient of more or less blood whioh is more or leas fit 
in quality, and as being also a generator of nerve-force 
which influences the actions of the viscera. Let ns look 
at tho three sots of vieocral footers separately 

Fust must be named the structures constituting the 
alimentary system, whioh may severally be well or ill 
developed. There may be inability to deal with an ade- 
quate quantity of food, or there may be slovenly digestion, 
having the effect that much of the food taken hi is thitmu 
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away unmasticated lumps which, the over- taxed stomach 
gets into the habit of passing on inadequately triturated, 
and therefoie unutilized. Or, agam, there may be solvent 
secretions of which some are unfit m quantity or quality 
or both. If one or other of these causes necessitates a 
deficient amount of blood, the vital actions, those of the 
brain included, must, other things equal, go on slowly or 
feebly or be soon checked. It is true that the food eaten 
is no measure of the nutriment absorbed. But, whether 
smallness of the alimentary system or imperfect action of 
it be the reason, chrome deficiency of blood must entail 
chronic cerebral inactivity, intellectual and emotional. 
Conversely, there is evidence that an unusually active 
digestion may, other things equal, be a factor m nnusual 
mental energy. Handel, so wonderfully productive, so 
maivellous for the number and vigour of his musical com- 
positions, may be named in illustration. 

Abundance of good blood will not be followed by 
vividness of thought or power of feelmg, unless theie is 
efficient propulsion of it. Great cerebral action implies 
great waste and rapid repair ; and, if the repair does not 
keep pace with the waste, prostration must soon result. 
If the slowness of the blood-supply is temporal y the 
activity will soon flag, and if it is constitutional there 
will be a low standard of mental manifestation. The 
emotions especially, which are relatively costly, will be 
feeble, and thiR will result in lack of energy and want of 
will When, at the one extreme, we see that stoppage of 
the blood-supply is immediately followed by insensibility, 
and, at the other extreme, see that exalting the blood- 
supply by a medicinal agent which raises the power of the 
heart, produces elation of feelmg and increase of vigour, it 
becomes manifest that permanent differences between the 
efficiencies of the structures which cany on circulation, must 
cause peimauent differences between the amounts of 
mental manifestation. Not only is power of heait a faotor 
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m power of mind, but quality of the arteries Is also a 
factor Those in whom the blood-vessels, inadequately 
oontraotfle, Boon yield under stress, have not the untiring 
energy of those whose blood vessels oan bear persistent 
aotion without yielding 

And then, beyond quantity of blood and circulation of 
blood, comes the farther factor — purification of blood. 
Professor Michael Foster has recently been enlarging on 
the truth that fatiguo is chiefly caused by the accumula- 
tion of wasto produoto in the system. The depurating 
organs foil to get rid of these with adequate speed j and 
the blood becomes fuller than usual of subetano^i which, 
instead of aiding the Amotions, tend to arrest them. A 
familiar example is the effect produood by great exortion 
in running This increases the oarbomo acid in the blood 
more rapidly than it can be « Animated by the lungs. The 
being “ out of breath," as we say, and the need for tem- 
porary demstanoo, show us how presence of an overcharge 
of a poisonous substance imp odea the vital actions. A 
corollary is that those in whom the fangs are ill-developod 
will have a constitutionally lower activity bodily or 
mantel, or both. Similarly, deficient size of the kidneys, 
p-nf Ailing imperfect excretion of the waste pro duo ts they 
get nd of, and consequent accumulation of them m the 
blood, causes hindrance to nervous aotion , as is impHed by 
the foot that stoppage of the excretion produces dimness 
of sight, at other tames deafness, and, when extreme, brings 
on drownaiess, torpor, and coma. So, too, it is if the liver 
fftilw in its action. Lowness of spirits, drowamess, and 
torpor are among the symptoms of liver-derangement 
and these are aspects of diminished nervous energy The 
implication is, then, that those who have by nature liver* 
or kidneys below the average in development, are to 
that extent likely to be characterized by some fail ore 
m the genesis of nerve-force, and by consequent lack of 
animation. 
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Details apart, however, the general conclusion is unde- 
niable. If by skin, lungs, liver, and kidneys, waste-pro- 
ducts of the muscular, nervous, and other activities are - 
excreted if the existence ot these depurating structures 
implies that, unless by their agency effete matters are got 
rid of, life must cease; it is a corollary that life must be 
impeded if one or other of them is deficient in size or 
quality. And it follows that the brain, depending for its 
action on a due supply of blood duly purified, must be 
affected in its efficiency by eveiy variation m the de- 
velopment of this or that excreting organ. 

But now we come to the truth of chief significance. 
Not the quantily of mmd only, but the qualiLy of mind 
also, is m part determined by these psycho-physical con- 
nexions. Amount and structure of brain bemg the same, 
not only may the totality of feelings and thoughts be 
greater or less according as this or that viscUB is well or 
ill developed, but the feelings and thoughts may also be 
favourably or unfavourably modified in then kinds. Dif- 
ference of disposition is caused both directly and indirectly. 

Directly, the effect of imperfect supply of blood to the 
brain is shown in reluctance to do many things which 
require energy , and in consequent failure of duty towards 
self and others. One of the absurdities current among 
both cultured and uncultured is that it is as easy for one 
man to be active as for another. If A is diligent and B 
idle, the condemnation of B always takes for granted that 
the cost of effort is the same to A and B Though every- 
one knows that during the prostration of illness, or before 
good health has been recovered, it is a great trial to make 
even a small exeition, yet scarcely any draw the inference 
that the lack of energy, temporarily existing m such cases, 
exiRts permanently m other cases, and throughout life 
makes activity more or less difficult. Character is affected 
in sundry ways. Often the individual thus made inert by 
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constitution, cannot be at tho tronblo of doing needful 
things for his own benefit, but persistently submits to a 
serious in convenience rather than tnko measures to remove 
it And if even when personal pains and pleasures are m 
question ho will not exert h im q elf, naturally ho is reluctant 
to exert himself when the pains and pleasures of others 
are m question. A, who is constitutionally active, takes 
trouble in doing things for others' gratifications, and is 
oredited as essentially oltrnistio while B, though his 
absence of effort for others is duo to constitutional in- 
activity, and not to wont of sympathy with them, is 
thought essentially ogorstio. Differences hence resulting 
may affect even tho discharge of equitable obligations 
for while to the man of restless energy the liquidation of a 
claim may proeent no obstacle, it may present a great 
obstacle to an equally conscientious man of inert nature. 

But now, beyond theso qualitative mental differences 
which an ho directly from quantitative differences of mental 
energy there are other qualitative differences an mug in- 
directly — differences of disposition Beamingly consequent 
on inherited differences of brain, but really consequent on 
differences between the blood -supplies to the brain. For 
the higher emotions are physiologically more expensive 
than the lower , and, when the blood-supply is deficient-, 
fail before the lower do In the PnncxpUs of Psychology 
$§ 249 — 261, I have set down various ooroflanes from 
tne truth thai from oerehra? actions of iraipio kind's, 
whioh are directly related to momtenanoe of life, and are, 
therefore, essentially egoistao, we rise by suooessrve com 
plications to those highest governing cerebral actions 
wlnoh, most involved m their compositions, arise from less 
fully organised structures, the actions of whioh are most 
ha bio to fail Ancient and simple nervous connexions, 
and accompanying mental cohesions, which are primary 
and deep down in the nature, are more persistent than 
those superposed ones which are relatively modern and 
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complex; and, consequently, when the tide of blood ebbs, 
these last become feeble or disappear while the first re- 
main : the result being that the surviving egoistic feel- 
ings are no longer kept in check by altruistic feelings 
Examples of this causation in its temporary foim are 
familiar. When a child who is ordinarily amiable becomes 
pettish and fretful, the medical man suspects that the 
alimentary canal is not doing its duty, and finds that, 
the cause of failing nutrition having been removed, the 
mental perversions disappear. So, too, in adult life the 
visceral derangements produced by over-work and anxiety 
are often followed by ill-temper. Even the recognised 
differences between iiritability before dinner and equanim- 
ity (sometimes joined with generosity) after dinner, suffice 
to show that, when flagging pulsation and impoverished 
blood are exchanged for vigorous pulsation and en- 
riched blood, there results that change in the balance of 
the emotions which constitutes a moral change. And, if 
there are such temporary mental nnhkenesses due to tem- 
porary physiological causes, there must be analogous per- 
manent mental nnlikenesses due to peimanent physiological 
causes. It becomes clear that in this respect, as in other 
respects, the mind is as deep as the viscera. 

These general conclusions are intended to introduce 
certain special conclusions. Often it has been a question 
with me why, in certain respects, I contrast unfavourably 
with both father and mother. Probably in chief measure 
the cause is of the kind just explained a physiological 
cause. I have never shown the unfailing diligence which 
was common to them ; and there has not been displayed 
by me as great an amount of alLmstic feeling as was dis- 
played by both. One apparent reason is that the cerebral 
circulation has, by certain bodily traits, been throughout 
life rendered less vigorous than it should be. 

Besides his large bram, my father, as a pait of bis fine 
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physique, had a largo cheat, and, as a re Fait of well- 
developed thorado viscera, bad an abundant supply of 
energy I have heard him say that he looked hack with 
astoniRhment at the work he did when a young man , and 
even during later life, though hie aotivity was not judi- 
ciously directed, he was always busy about something 
In physique my mother was not of so fine a type, and 
the constitution, though fairly well balanced was by no 
moans so vigorous the development of the thorax being 
rather below than above tho average standard- But 
she had on overwhelming sense of duty, and, through- 
out life, was daily forced by it to expend energy m excess 
of the normal amount ; so that, spite of all protests, she 
eventually brought herself to a state of ohronio prostra- 
tion. This overwhelming sense of duty was, doubtless, m 
its origin religious the moral feelings, naturally decided, 
were reinforced by the religious feeling But m mo tho 
cooperative factors were not the same as m either Tho 
visceral constitution was maternal rather than paternal 
Traits of bony structure imply that the thoraao viscera 
are not »o well developed as they were m my father and 
that, os a consequence, the circulation and aeration have 
not been consbtutioiially so good- 

As far hack as I can remember there have been signs 
that the periphery of the vascular system has not been 
well filled- Except in hot weather or after -waiting 
several milee, the ends of my fingers have been inade- 
quately distended j coldness of the bands has been an or 
Hinnry trait and relative dryness of the skin has also 
shown deficient blood-supply at the surface an obvious 
implication bemg that in the brain also the blood aupply, 
when not increased by excitement, has been below par 
It is true that my ejdmordmary feat in waiting when a 
hoy of 18, seems to prove that there was at that tame no 
deficiency in either heart- power or lung power and, if 
we pass over the evidence from thoracio development, it 
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mi glit be inferred that tbe damage done by this enormous 
overtax on a half-finished body, "was the primaiy cause of 
this defective function throughout after life. Certainly it 
seems likely to have been a part cause Be this as it 
may, however, there is nn deniable evidence that, either 
from deficient propulsive power or from some chrome 
constriction of the arterioles, the remoter plexuses of 
blood-vessels everywhere have commonly not been duly 
charged. Hence a somewhat deficient genesis of energy, 
or, at any rate, a genesis of energy not as great aB that 
displayed m my father. 

The same cause has probably operated in producing 
that further moral difference above indicated. Tn respect 
of negative beneficence the hkeness to both father and 
mother is fairly well marked. Tn early days there was none 
of that tendency towards cruelty which boys so commonly 
display, and, throughout later life, the infliction of pain or 
the witnessing of pain inflicted, has ever been repugnant ; 
save, indeed, under the excitement of argument, when I 
have usually shown but little regard for the feelings of 
opponents. But m the kind of beneficence distinguishable 
as positive that which implies not passivity but activity 
I perceive a decided difference between myself and my 
parents. My father especially, with his abundant energy, 
was active on behalf of others doing things which would 
either give them pleasure or be indirectly beneficial. But 
my greater inertia, caused in the way shown, has tended 
to hinder such actions. The incentives to them have been 
commonly neutralised by dislike to taking the requisite 
trouble. This initial difference has doubtless originated a 
difference of mental tendency ; for, where the yielding to 
sympathetic promptings has commenced, there is estab- 
lished the habit of so yielding, and, conversely, under 
opposite conditions there arises the habit of not yielding. 
Tn respect to one kind of altruistic action, however, I 
recognize no deficiency. The sentiment of egoistic justice 
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is strong m me, and syrup athotio excitement of it produces 
a ulrong sentiment of altnmtao justiae. Consequently, 
there is not only a readiness to join others in opposition to 
political mjuetioo, but a readiness to tako up tho causes 
of inch vi dual s unjustly dealt with. Abundant energy is 
furnished in such cases by tho anger whioh tho sight of 
aggicsuon generates in mo 

A cooperative canso may be namod as having aocon- 
tnatod tho contrast between the amormt of the wish to avoid 
giving pain and tho amount of the wish to give pleasure. 
From time to timo it has seemed to me that in families 
brought np from generation to generation oscetically and 
acting np to tho bolief that tho pinouit of pleasure is 
wrong, it happens that while there is a frequent witness- 
ing of suffering, and familiarity with the natural language 
of suffering, and therefore ability to sympathise with 
suffering there is a relatively infrequent witnessing of 
pleasure, and an unfsmilmnty with tho natural language 
of pleasure, and consequently a relative inability to sym- 
pathize with pleasure. And, if there thus results a relative 
inability to sympathize with pleasure, the temptation to 
give pleasure must be less than usual, at the same tame that 
the define to avoid giving pain may be as great os usual 
or greater Having in my own oase rooogmxed this as a 
possible cause of the difference, or at least a cooperative 
cause, I was some years ago struok by a parallel mferenoe 
drawn by the Bev Dr Martmeau, d of his sister, in 

The Daily Newt for December 80 1884 1 — 

n That in onr early homo the parent* ware ao 1 ernel u * to atarra 
the enKrtionj in' their children by lack of twndflTM* in r- t or 
feeling* (9 4), I can In no wiae admit a> a characteristic of that par* 
ticular houaehold, though the allegation -would hare a certain amount 
of truth if turned into a general description of the fling habit 
of the timn In old Ncmocaifonnkt especially, the Puritan 

tradition, and the retfrann* of a persecuted race, had left their aostero 
Im prgi upon speech and demeanour unused to be free j bo tlrt. in 
duiujalic and social life there wu enforced, a J a ooedition of dft-orum. 
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a retenue of language and depoi L'nent strongly contrasting with our 
modem effusiveness ” 

An influence of this hind was certainly at work both in 
the Spencer family and in the Holmes family, and may 
have had its effect on me. But I here name it chiefly 
with a view to the general implication that asceticism 
tends to produce inability to sympathize with others’ 
pleasures, and therefore a lack of desne to give them 
pleasures. 

Leaving these psycho-physical interpretations of charac- 
ter, I pass now to those which are more especially psychical 

those which depend on sli ucture of brain rather than on 
the pressure at which the brain is worked. For, let me 
remark in passing, there are two distinguishable sources 
of mental power. It may result fiom an ordinary brain 
worked at unusually high pressure, or from a brain which, 
in some respects not oidinaiy, is worked at medium pres- 
sure or even low pressure : the one giving manifestations 
of great intensity but not special in their kinds, the other 
giving special manifestations It is with the last that we 
are here concerned. 

Whatever specialities of character and faculty in me 
are due to inheritance, are inherited from my father. 
Between my mother’s mind and my own I see scarcely 
any resemblances, emotional or intellectual. She was 
very patient ; I am veiy impatient. She was tolerant of 
pam, bodily or mental ; I am intolerant of it. She was 
little given to finding fault with others, I am gieatly 
given to it. She was submissive; I am the reverse of 
submissive. So, too, in respect of intellectual faculties, I 
can perceive no trait common to us , unless it be a certain 
greater calmness of judgment than was shown by my 
father; for my father’s vivid representative faculty was 
apt to play him false. Not only, however, m the moral 
chaiacters just named am I like my father, but such intel- 
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lectual characters os arc peculiar ore derived from him 
"We will loot: first at threo fundamental ones 

Though an intuition is not inheritable, the capacity for 
an intuition is, and I inherited an unusual capacity for the 
intuition or cause. Already I havo commented on tho 
canons display of it when, os a boy of thirteen, I called in 
question tho dictum, of Dr Amott, endorsed by my uncle 
Thom**, respecting inertia. Without Instruction, and -with- 
out special thought, I had reached a truer insight into 
ultimato dynnmical relations than thoeo who ■wore much 
older and far better cultured Always my fathor had 
been prone to inquiries about causes Tho habit of 
mating them implied that tho consciousness of causation 
was dornmnnt in him j and often during my boyhood, as I 
havo hoforo said, ho put to me questions about causee 
not, ho w over, questions of tho fundamental kind just 
roferTed to But tho aptitude for conceiving causes, 
pnmarily inherited, had boon Tendered by pracboe un- 
usually strong; and thorn had boon produced a latent 
readiness to grasp the abstract neccoSity of causal rela- 
tions. This has boon shown in my courso of thought 
throughout life. Though my conclusions havo usually 
been reached inductively yet I have never been satisfied 
without finding how they could be reached deductively 
Alik© m various detaohod essays and in that general 
doctrine which has ohiefly occupied me, this fact is con 
spicuous and it is equally conspicuous in my political 
thinking whioh is pervaded by an unconquerable belief 
in the effeots of general causes working generation after 
generation: exemplified, for instance, in my often repeated 
prophecy that a nation which fosters its good-for-nothinga 
will end by becoming a good for nothing nation 

Of the two further intellectual traits inherited frum my 
father, the first to be named is the oynthetio tendency 
That this was dominant in him is proved by his little 
work entitled Inveni\anal Qtomdry, containing a multatode 
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of problems to be solved by synthetic processes whioh 
pupils are to discover. Both, the tendency in himself and 
the encomagement of the tendency in me, were seen 
when, during my youth, he led me through the suc- 
cessively more complicated problems m Perspective : re- 
quiring me to find out the modes of solving them. It 
scarcely needs saying that the synthetic tendency has 
been conspicuous in all I have done from the beginning. 
Social Statics set out with a fundamental principle, and 
bmlt upon it a coherent body of conclusions. My first 
essay, published not long after “ A Theoiy of Population, 
deduced from the general Law of Animal Fertility” 
proved by its title that its argument was synthetic, while 
the same trait, manifested in many subsequently-wiitten 
essays, clearly declared itself in the organisation of the 
series of works which I commenced m 1860, and finally 
took an overt foim m the title of that series. 

But the synthetic tendency has in me been accompanied 
by an almost equal analytic tendenoy. Though m my 
fathei’s mind this was less manifest, it nevertheless existed 
to a greater extent than it exists in most minds. Indeed, 
Ins habit of seekm g for causes implied it , since the detec- 
tion of a cause cannot be achieved without analysis. But 
m him the analytic tendency, like the synthetic tendenoy, 
was relatively limited in its range. He occupied himself 
muoh more with the concrete, and much less with the 
abstraot, than it became my habit to do. While the 
nnalytio tendency was more pronounced in me, it also 
displayed itself in a wider sphere. There was an early 
illustration of it in the pi ogress from the views set forth 
in The Proper Sphere of Government to those set forth in , 
Social Statics. The last work grew out of the first in 
consequence of an inquiry for the common origin of the 
conclusion r which the first set forth separately; and the 
analysis which disclosed the common principle involved in 
them, preceded the synthesis whioh constituted the body 
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of tho work. Not long aftor, on essay on u The Universal 
Postulate" famished a moro pronounoed illustration of 
tho analytic tondonoy; foT the purposo of that essay was 
to ldontify tho common oliaraotcr of all those boliofe es- 
tablished immediately by porcoption or mediately by 
reason, vrhich wo regard as having absolute validity So 
a few years lator with tho Theory of Evolution at largo 
It was not enough that tho general transform a bon should 
be shown to anso from the instability of tho homogen 
cons and tho mulbphcabon of effects. It was needful 
that theso also should be analyzed and shown to be oorol 
lanes from tho persistence of force — a truth defying 
fnrthor analysis. So that, both subjectively and objeo- 
bvoly tho desire to build up was aocompamed by an 
almost equal desire to dolvo down to the deepest acces- 
sible truth, which should servo as an undmlnible founda- 
tion, 

Ono farther cardinal trait, which is m a sense a result 
of tho preoeding traits, has to bo named — the ability to 
discorn inconspicuous analogies. Of course, in tho process 
of taking to pieces some group of phenomena, there come 
into view those factors which ore deep-seated and neces- 
sary as distinguished from those which are superflcaal and 
not necessary So, too, is it in the process of building up 
A coherent fabrio of conclusions cannot be framed unless 
there is a recognition of primary and unchangeable con- 
noxious as distinguished from secondary and changeable 
ones. Evidently t hen the habit of ignoring the variable 
outer components and relations, and looking for the in- 
variable inner components and relations, fooihtates the 
perception of liken ess between things whioh externally 
are quite unliko — perhaps so utterly unlike that, by on 
nnanalytical intelligence they cannot be oonoeived to 
have any resemblance whatever An ernmple is famished 
by the analogy between a social organism and an individual 
orgimism A vague recognition of this analogy was seen 

28 
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in an aiticle named in Chapter XVIII as written in 1844, in 
which, commenting on the propagation of the evil con- 
sequences of dishonesty among citizens, I argued that a 
society has a common hfe which implicates all its in- 
dividuals. This preparedness for recognizing a definite 
analogy presently had its effect. When writing Social 
Statics, there was made the statement that social organi- 
zations and individual organizations are similar in their 
phases of development. It was pointed out that a 
low society, like a low animal, is made up of hke parts 
performing like functions ; whereas, as fast as societies and 
organisms become more highly evolved, they severally 
become composed of unlike parts performing unlike func- 
tions Evidently this was a parallelism recognized only 
by ignoring all conciete characters of the parts and 
thmln'ng only of the essential relations among the parts 
an analytical process of stripping off whatever the two 
things had not in common. And then, when the naked- 
ness of the essential relations in each permitted comparison 
of them, it became manifest that the fundamental analogy 
was determined by the operation of the same cause in 
eaoh: this cause being the mutual dependence of parts. 
It became manifest that it is the mutual dependence of 
parts which constitutes either the one or the other a living 
aggregate, and that it is because of the increasing mutual 
dependence of paits, and consequent increasing unity and 
vitality of the aggregate, that there is in both cases 
shown an advance from a homogeneous structure to a 
heterogeneous skucture. 

To the co-operation of these intellectual tendencies, the 
first three of which were exhibited in my father, and 
apparently transmitted with increase, and the last of 
which, a donvative result of the otheis, took in me an 
activity not apparent m him to these tendencies, I say, 
working togethei throughout wider ranges of thought, 
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miuit be in large measure ascribed -whatever I have 
done. 

One farther intellectual trait, fn part derived from the 
foregoing and in part of more general nature, must be set 
down. Already there has been named the fact that in 
boyhood and yonth I was mnoh given to castle-budding 
not differing from other yonng people m respeot of the 
tendency but only in respeot of its degree. The absorption 
which, as mchcated m Chapter V went to the extent of 
tit Thing to myself as I waited through the streets, and the 
love of plotuiiug adventures, nightly indulged in which, on 
awaking often made me vexed because I had gone to sleep 
before having had my fill, proved that ideal representa- 
tion was habitual , and continuance of it under other forms 
in later life was shown by the foot, named in Chapter 
TXX Y, that when out of doom I sometimes paaeed those 
living in the same house with me without knowing that X 
had seen them, though I looked them in the faoe This 
aotmty of imagination, not greater than m many others, 
but in me specialized by the synthetio tendency has had 
an effect which at first sight seems anomalous. 

Probably many readers of the foregoing pages will have 
been struck by the heterogeneity in my mental oooupa 
turns and objects of interest. Fully to perceive how 
apparently unlike one another these have been, it is re- 
quisite to bring into j'uxta position sundry of the subjects 
of speculation occupying my later life with the appliances 
and improvements devised during my earlier life. The 
products of mental action are then seen to range from a 
doctrine of State-fan chons to a levelling-staff from the 
genesis of religious Ideas to a watch escapement j from 
the circulation in plants to an invalid bed from the law 
of orgomo symmetry to pinning machinery from principles 
of ethics to a velommeter from a metaphysical doctrine 
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to a binding-pin; from a classification of tbe sciences to 
an improved fishing-rod joint ; from tbe general Law of 
Evolution to a better mode of dressing artificial flies.* 

There is something almost ludicrous in this oontrast. 
between the large and the small, the important and the 
trivial; but, as faots in that natural history of myself 
which I have aimed to give, it is fit that they should be 
indicated. The almost equal proclivities towards analysis 
and synthesis above pointed out, seem to be paralleled by 
almost equal proolivities to the abstract and the ooncrete, 
the general and the speoial; or, otherwise regarded, equal 
proolivities to the theoretical and the practical. But for 
every interest in either the theoretical or the practical, a 
requisite condition has been the opportunity offeied for 
something new. And here may be perceived the trait whioh 
unites the extremely unlike produots of mental notion ex- 
emplified above. They have one and all afforded soope for 
constructive imagination. Evidently constructive imagin- 
ation finds a sphere for aotivity alike in an invention and 
in a theory. Indeed, when we put the two together, we 
are at once shown the ldnship ; sinoe every invention is a 
theory before it is reduced to a material form. 

Tn this, as in so many other traits, I recognize inheri- 
tance from my father : in some dn ections w ith increase, 
and in others without. His constructive imagination was 
shown not only by his Invcntional Geometry , but by sundry 
small inventions ; and it was shown muoh more conspicu- 
ously by his Lucid Shorthand, in wliich it appears under 
both the analytic and the synthetic aspects. It was 
show n, too, by an unusual ability for solving puzzles, 
alike of the mental and of the mechanical lands. In this 
I could not compare with him ; but in both meohanical 
inventions and in the union of philosophical analysis and 
synthesis, this applied form of constructive imagination 
appears to have been fiuther developed while transmitted. 

* Sec Dr E HtnmUon’u 2}e\.olicet ions of Fly Ftsht h?, p 92 
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And boro tins lost remark introduces ft group of facts at 
ones striking and mstruotivo 

When di*cu*sing tbo question whether tho cfTools of uso 
nod disuse nro inhonted, I bavo sometimes been tempted 
to cito ondenco furnished by sundry of my own traits; 
but havo refrained becanso of dialiko to mating pubbo 
statements about them. II ere, however, os included in an 
autobiography, I may fitly set down these instances of 
raodificatJonv cental and bodily, resulting from spool 
ribbon of habit in ancestors. 

It has boon remarked that I havo on unusual faculty of 
exposition — sot forth my data and reasonings and con- 
clusions with a clearness and coherence not common. 
Whence this faculty? My grandfnthor passed all Ins lifo 
in teaching and my father too, passed all his life in 
ten ohm g Teaching is, in large measure, a process of 
exposition. Dour ft ft or honr day after day, the master of 
n school, or one who gives private lessons, spends time m 
explaining If ho is worth his salt, ho does not simply 
listen to rote-lcarnt lessons, but takes caro that his pupils 
understand what they arc learning and, to this end, 
cither solves tholr difficulties for them, or, muoh better, 
puts them in tho way of solving thorn by making them 
comprehend the principles on win oh solutions depend. 
The good instructor is one in. whom naturo or discipline 
has produced what wo may call intellectual sympathy— 
such an insight into another s montal state os is needed 
nghtly to adjust tho sequence of ideas to be com 
mum ca tod. To what extent my grandfather possessed 
this intellectual sympathy I do not know but his daily 
life cultivated it to somo extent My father possessed it 
in a high degree, and throughout life cultivated it 1 
possess it in a still higher degree so, at least, I was told, 
when a young man by one who had experience of my 
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father’s expositions and of mine It appears, then, that 
the faculty has developed by exercise and inheritance. 

No one will deny that I am much given to criticism. 
Along with exposition of my own views there has always 
gone a pointing out of defects in the views of others. 
And, if this is a trait in my wilting, still more is it a trait 
in my conversation. The tendency to fault-finding is 
dominant disagreeably dominant. The indicating of 
errors in thought and in speech made by those around, has 
all through life been an incurable habit a habit for which 
I have often reproached myself, but to no purpose. 
Whence this habit? There is the same origin as before. 
While one-half of a teacher’s time is spent in exposition, 
the other half is spent in criticism m detecting mistakes 
made by those who are saying lessons, or in correcting 
exercises, or in checking calculations , and the implied 
powers, moral and intellectual, aie used with a sense of 
duty performed. And here let me add that in me, too, 
a sense of duty prompts criticism ; for when, occasionally, 
I succeed in restraining myself from making a comment 
on something wrongly said or executed, I have a feeling of 
discomfort, as though I had left undone something which 
should have been done : the inherited tendency is on its 
way to become an instinct acting automatically. 

Similarly to be explained as resulting from inheritance, 
is an allied trait disregard of authority. Few have 
shown this moie conspicuously. As an early illustration 
may he remembered the incident narrated of myself as 
happening at the age of 13, when I called in question the 
doctrine of inertia set forth m Dr. Amott’s Physics and de- 
fended by my uncle, and persisted in my dissent spite of this 
combined authority against me Out of illustrations fur- 
nished by later life may be named my published rejection, 
in 1858, of the conception of nebulas then universally ac- 
cepted in the astronomical world , and again my i ejection 
of Owen’s theoiy concerning the archetype and homologies 
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of the vertebrate skeleton, at that tune accepted in the 
biological world and taught in some medical schools. 
My boohs show subrruwuon to established authority, only 
in case* -where my knowledge of data needed for judg 
ment was obviously Inadequate (as, say, in the higher 
Mathematics, or the higher Physics, or in Chemlitry) and 
where, consequently, tho opinions of experts were to be 
accepted For this trait, bo unusnal m its degree, there 
la, as said above, the Borne explanation as before. For 
what is the attitnde perpetually -maintained by the 
teacher f Always m presence of his pupils he is himself 
t\$ authority, subjoot to no other All through adult life 
tho mental attitude of subordination is made foreign to 
him by his funotion. Such o on toot as ho occasionally has 
with superiors, bears but a very small ratio to the contaot 
he has with inferiors. Hence the sentiment of erubmismon 
to authority is but little exorcised. 

A oloeely-alhod trait, or in part another aspect of tho 
same trait, has to be indicated — the absence of moral 
fear In the account of my life at Hinton, a passage from 
a letter wnten by my unde to my father was quoted, 
commenting upon this. He said — 

u T3i® grand deficiency in Hcrbrn l ■ natural character k in the 
principle of Ftar And it ia only to far u hk reddeooo with ma haa 
supplied that prlnrfpla in a degree unusual to him, that after a few 
struggle* he entirely tunendered himaelf to obey me with a promptaeai 
and alacrity that would hare giren you pleasure to witnoa and the 
more obedient I hare ot— cd him the more I hare refrained from 
exarckbg authority By Ftar I mean both that 1 Pear of the Icrd 
which *k the beginning of wieriftm and that ftar of Parents, Tuton, 

An. 

Deficient fear of those superior to me m age or position, 
of course imp he d want of respect for authority but it in 
eluded a farther element— disregard of the consequences 
■which such disrespect might bring And this trait, con- 
spicuous m my boyhood has been in later life shown 
throughout my writings j for nowhere have I betrayed 
any fear either of an individual or of the aggregate of 
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individuals. It has, in fact, never occurred to me to hesitate 
because of foreseen mischiefs; or lather, I have not fore- 
seen them because I have not thought about them. It 
has been thus even in cases "where pubhe disapprobation 
was unmistakable; as in my persistent opposition to 
State oducation an opposition expressed when 22, and 
expressed with equal or greater strength when 73; though 
for these many years past I have been conscious that 
almost the whole world is against me. And now observe 
that we have the same explanation as before. For what 
is the relation between a master and his pupils ? It is a 
relation from which the sentiment of fear on his side is 
excluded. The school is a small society ; and in it the 
master feais neither any one member of it nor the whole 
assemblage. 

I pass now to a bodily trait no less significant My 
hands are unusually small smaller than the hands of a 
woman of less than my own height Both in size of the 
bones and in development of the accompanying muscles 
they are considerably below what they should be. How is 
this q If the lives passed by my father and grandfather 
are considered, a cause is manifest. Both of them did 
nothing more, day by day, than wield the pen or the pencil, 
and neither of them was given to sports of any kind or to 
any exercises which might have served to keep up the 
sizes of the hands. Occasionally, when a young man, my 
father went fishing, and sometimes, though raiely, he did 
a little gardening of a light kind; but the exercise of the 
hands beyond that which his daily avocationB entailed was 
scarcely appreciable. Tn me, then, the hands show the 
result of two generations of diminished action. 

Thus the inheritance of acqniied characters is exempli- 
fied mfour mental traits and one bodily trait. 

It is rightly said that a man has the defects of his 
qualities that, along with certain advantages his natuie 
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yields him, there go certain disadvantages On consider 
ing the effects of tho inherited traits above enumerated, I 
am struck with the verification of this truth which some 
of them nfford 

Lack of regard for authority and fearlessness of tho con- 
sequences entailed by dissent from other man e opinions, 
have been part causes of "what success I have had in 
philosophical inquiry Such reverence for great names as 
most feel, and resulting acceptance of established doctrines, 
would havo negatived that independence without whioh I 
could not havo reached tho conclusions I have Never 
stopping to ask what lias been thought about this or that 
matter, I havo usually gono direct to tho facts os presented 
in Nature, and drawn inferences afresh from them — 
occasionally, it may be, nntruo inferences, but m other 
cases inferences whioh are true. Meanwhile the implied 
morel nature has had — especially in early life — injurious 
consequences. Little ns the feet was recognised by my 
father, the insubordination shown during my oliildhood 
and boyhood was, as I have indicated, a trait indirectly 
caused by absenoe of subordination throughout his life 
and the life of his father The resulting chromo dis- 
obodienoe, so often deplored, led not only to direot evils, 
but to various m direct evils chiefly the attitude of an- 
tagonism, the alienation of fealmg the undermining of the 
affections, and the consequent weakening of that influence 
which should be exercised through them a diminished 
activity of sympathy being also on acoompamment. So 
that this trait, advantageous to me as a thinker was 
otherwise disadvantageous. 

Instead of saying u was," I ought to say “ has been,* for 
I reoogmse certain detrimental effects extending through 
out adult life. One has been a tendency to under-estimate 
the past as compared with the present. Doubtless this 
bus been partly due to reaction against the over-eehmat- 
mg which is current To me it haa seemed obvious that 
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boys, early impressed with the pioducts of Gieek and 
Roman civilization products snndiy of winch appeal 
strongly to the instincts of the savage, dominant m them 
at that age never recover fiom the resulting bias, but 
remain throughout life subject to the pei verted judgments 
then formed. They read everything ancient with a pre- 
disposition to appreciate, and eveiytMng modem with a 
predisposition to depreciate. 

Uninfluenced in this way, I have very likely been canied 
to the other extreme. Take, for example, the opinion 
about Plato. Time after time I have attempted to read, 
now this dialogue and now that, and have put it down m 
a state of impatience with the mdefiniteness of the think- 
ing and the mistaking of words for things . being repelled 
also by the rambling foim of the argument. Once when I 
was talking on the matter to a classical scholar, he said 
“Yes, but as works of art they are well worth reading” 
So, when I again took up the dialogues, I contemplated 
them as works of art, and put them aside in greater 
exasperation than before. To call that a “ dialogue ” 
which is an interchange of speeches between the thinker 
and his dummy, who says just what it is convenient to 
have said, is absurd. There is more dramatic propriety 
in the conversations of our third-iate novelists ; and such 
a production as that of Diderot, Rameau’s Nephew, has 
more strokes of dramatic truth than all the Platonic 
dialogues put together, if the rest are like those I have 
looked mto. Still, quotations from time to time met 
with, lead me to think that there aie in Plato detaohed 
thoughts from which I might benefit had I the patience 
to seek them out. The like is probably true of other 
ancient writings. 

The a priori conclusion that reaction agamst cunent 
error almost certainly leads to an opposite error, implying 
that, being so intensely modern, I irndei value that which 
is ancient, has been impiessed on me a good deal of late 
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years by recognizing the great program made during some 
of the earliest civil lrntioiia — Egyptian, Babylonian, Indian. 
But -while it has become dear that the remains left by 
these eastern nations prove them to have been more 
advanced, both in tbe arts and in thought, than I had 
supposed, and that lack of reverence for what others have 
said and done has tended to make me neglect the 
evidence of early achievements, it has also become dear 
that the oommon eduotional bias, against which my own 
bine is a reaotlon, has led to a like nnder-estunation of 
pro-claaeio progress The great indebtedness of the 
Greeks to the pooples who preceded them in cavil tuition, 
is yearly becoming more conspiouona 

The critical tendency dominant m me, because per 
petnally oiorasod by father and grandfather has similarly 
on tailed advantages and disadvantages. In presence of 
uor ent opinions it has prompted mr ami nations, often dis- 
closing errors and censing rejections , while, as already 
implied, the fault-finding spirit, leading to more or loss 
disagreoablonetfi m social intercourse, has also partially 
debarred me from the pleasures of admiration, by making 
me too muoh awake to mistcVp# and shortcomings. 

In conversation the ontical tendency has constantly led 
to discovery of reasons for disagreement rather than 
reasons for agreement. To name those points in respect 
of which another's view coincnded with my own, hog not 
usually oocurred to me but it has always occurred to me 
to name the points of non-comcadenoe between our views. 

A farther effect has been to render my enjoyment of 
works of art less than it might else have been. The 
readiness to dwell upon defects has diminished the ap- 
preciation of beauties, by pre-ooenpying consoiouanoes. 
Possibly there are perfections m various paintings of the 
old masters which impress me but bttle, because I am 
keenly ahvQ to the myny mistakes m churroeatro which 
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characterize them. These force themselves on my at- 
tention in a wa y which they -would not do weie there no 
such constitutional aptitude for seeing the imperfections. 
When looking at Greek sculpture, too, I constantly ob- 
sei v e how unnatural and inai tistic is the drapeiy. Though 
in laige measure I admire the more important parts of the 
woiks, my admiration is much less than it would be but 
for the vivid consciousness of this drawback. Tn some 
measure the like happens with music. Many years ago, 
when I attended the opera a good deal, I remarked to 
one who was frequently my companion George Ehot 
how much analysis of the effects produced deducts from 
enjoyment of the effects Tn proportion as intellect is 
active emotion is rendered inactive. And a like result 
necessarily accompanies criticism, since the critical pro- 
cess involves more or less the analytical process. So is it 
also with my appreciation of literature more especially 
poetry. Tn these various cases it is not that I am reluctant 
to admire quite the contraiy. I rejoice in admiration ; 
and rejoice when at one with others in then admiration. 
But it rarely happens that the work of art of whatever 
kind is so satisfactoiy m eveiy way as to leave no room 
for adverse comment. 

Not in respect of works of art only, but also in respect 
of some works of Nature, this tendency has been shown 
the works of Nature bemg, m this case, persons. An 
illustration occurred during the first year of my friend- 
ship with the Potteis. Mr. Pottei had a younger sister' — 
a great beauty, alike m face and figure. During the visit 
of my uncle and aunt to them in Upper Hamilton 
Terrace, and during an evening I was spending there, my 
aunt said to me: “Well, what do you think of Miss 
Potter?” Any other young fellow would have launched 
out into unmeasured piaise. But my reply was : “ I do 
not quite like the shape of her head ” ; referring, of course, 
to my phienological diagnosis. The incident has dwelt 
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in rav memory, boenuso I afterwards blamed myself for 
tho absurd way In which I had singled out & trait that 
did not, on theoretical grounds, qmto satisfy mo, and 
ignored all that there was calling for admiration. 

It seems probablo that this abnormal tondoncy to 
cnliciro has been a chief factor in tho continannco of my 
celibato life. Readiness to soo Informatics rather than 
superiorities, must lmvo impeded tho findmg of ono who 
attracted mo in adequato dogreo. 

Lest tho abovo anoedoto should bo takon to imply 
doficicnt appreciation of physical beauty, I must add 
that this la far from being tho fact Tho fact is qmto tho 
reverse. Physical beauty is a tine qud non with mo an 
was once unhappily proved where tho intellectual traits 
nnd tho emotional traits wero of tho highest 


How difficult is tho judging of character and yet how 
little hesitation most people hnvo in forming positivo 
judgments. ‘What do you think of Ur So-and-so T* 
has boon tho question occasionally put to me concerning 
somoono I have soon for an hoar And then, after my 
roply that I was unablo to form on opinion so soon, 
thoro has como an expression of surprise. It is true that 
occasionally, whoro the manifestations hnvo boon clear — 
porhnpB in a handsomo woman spoiled by adulation, who 
makes great ol films and has become distinctly selfish — 
my cstnnato has boon formed forthwith, and a sufficiently 
strong prejudices — if it is to bo so called — established. 
But in averago cases decision is suspended until I have 
had considerable evidence. 

Sometimes 1 have expressed my boh of about this 
matter by the paradox that nobody knows himself and 
nobody knows any ono else moaning by this extreme 
statement, that tho possibilities of a nature are never 
disclosed until it has been placed in all circumstances, 
and that no nature ever is placed m oil ulru umsta n ces. 
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Generally, the conditions of life have been so comparatively 
nmfonn that veiy few tests have been applied, and veiy 
few phases of character made visible in condnct. 

An experience of early years gave me a vivid conscious- 
ness of the way m which feelings are readily determined 
this way or that way by accidents. It was in the days of 
my difficulties, when regard for economy obliged me 
always to travel in third-class carnages: then far less 
comfortable than they are now. Opposite to me, on one 
occasion, sat a man who, at the time I first obseived him, 
was occupied in eating food he had brought with him I 
should rather say devouring it, for his mode of eating was 
so brutish as to attract my attention and fill me with 
disgust . a disgust which veiged into anger. Some time 
after, when he had finished his meal and become quiescent, 
I was struck by the woe-begone expression of his face. 
Years of suffering were registered on it; and, while I 
gazed on the sad eyes and deeply-marked lines, I began to 
realize the life of miseiy through which he had passed. 
As I continued to contemplate the face and to understand 
all which its expiession of distress implied, the pity excited 
in me went to the extent of causing that constriction of 
the throat which strong feeling sometimes produces. 
Here, then, were two utterly antagonistic emotions 
aroused within a shoit time by the same person under 
different aspects. Tn the absence of the change described, 
either of these might have arisen without the other, and 
either of them, had it been expressed alone, would have 
given to other persons an untrue conception of me : an 
unlme conception which, indeed, I should have had of 
myself, had not the ciioumstances been varied in the way 
they were. 

Tn respect of the intellectual faculties, experience shows 
that manifestations aie often determined by accidents. 
Here is a skilful physician, who, m the leisure part of his 
later life, shows consideiable abihty m water-colour land- 
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scapo — an ability not diacovcrod until a vacation at tho 
ecasido in company with nn artist friend, led to an ottompt 
Ono whoso forte is mathematics, being led by accident into 
a musical circle proves to have musical gifts which neither 
ho nor others suspected- And somo exceptional occasion 
discloses the fact that a distinguished chemist is also a 
bom orator But what is troo of tho intellectual faculties 
is also truo of tho emotional faculties Each nature is a 
bundlo of potentialities of which only somo aro allowed 
by tho conditions to become actualities. 

In this lattor part of my Iifo a personal illustration has 
forced this truth upon me in a marked way During 
early years, and throughout mature years, thero was no 
sign of marked liking for children It is truo that whon, 
ns narrated, I took np my nbodo with a family in Marl 
borough Gardens, I did not mako tho prcsenco or children 
an objection— rathor tho contrary It is true also, that 
during my many visits to Blandish, recurring throughout a 
largo port of my life, I was always on good terms with tho 
bovy of httlo girls who wero growing up Bat my fooling 
was of a tepid kind, and, as I learned from ono of them 
whan sho was adult, tho bcJiof, or at any rnto her 
bohof was that I did not euro muoh for children. Had it 
not boon for a mcro accidont this might havo remainod 
her bohof and mino also When at Brighton In 1887 
Buffering tho ennui of an invalid hfo, passed chiefly in bod 
and on tho sofa, I ono day whilo thinking over modes of 
killing tune, bethought mo that tho society of ohildrcn 
might bo a desirable distraction. Tho girls above referred 
to wero most of thorn, at tho time I speak of, marriod and 
bad families and ono of thorn — Mrs. W Cnpps — lot mo 
havo two of hor little ones for a fortnight. Tho result of 
being thus placed in a nearer relation to ohildrcn than 
before, was to awaken, in a quite unanticipated way, the 
philoprogenitive instinct — or rather a vicarious phase of 
it , and instead of simply affording me a little distraction. 
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the two afforded me a great deal of positive gratification. 
When at Dorking a year afterwards, I again petitioned to 
have them, and again there passed a foilnight which was 
pleasurable to me and to them. Such was the effect that 
from that time to this, the presence of a pair of children, 
now from this family of the clan and now from that, has 
formed a leading gratification I may say the chief gratifi- 
cation during each summer’s sojourn in the conuliy. 

Evidently, but for the thought, and consequent experi- 
ment, at Brighton, my nature, in so far as this part of it is 
concerned, would have remamed unknown to me and un- 
known to eveiy one else. 

So is it with character throughout its entire range. 
The remark that the manifestations of feehngB are greatly 
changed by mamage is often made. The new circum- 
stances initiate a new balance , and without doubt all 
other new circumstances have then effects in bringing out 
traits not before known to exist. 

i 

\ 

The motives which cause the essential actions ofhfe are 
simple No one fails to identify the appetite which 
normally prompts eating ; though, in an invalid state, this 
prompting feeling may become complicated, or replaced 
by other feelmgs. So, too, with the love of children. 
Variations m its quality do not mask its essential nature. 
But when we come to those complex emotions which 
originate the complex actions of life, there is usually great 
difficulty in deciding what are the proportions among 
their components. The conduct which social relations 
daily call out, and the activities into which all are led, 
may be generated in various ways, and probably m no 
two persons aTe generated in exactly the same ways in 
no two persons are the elements of them alike in then 
kinds and their ratios. 

Occasionally I have asked myself what have been the 
motives prompting my career how much have they 
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boen egolstio and how muoh altrmsho. That they hnvo 
been mixed thoro cam be no doubt And in this ease, as 
in most cases, it is next to impossible* to s operato thorn 
mentally in such wny as to porccivo tho relations of 
amount among them. 80 deop down is tho gratification 
which results from tho consciousness of effiaonoy and 
tho further consciousness of tho applauso which recognised 
officicnoy brings that it is impossible for any ono to 
exclado it Certainly, m my own case, the d Cairo for such 
recognition has Got been absent Yot, so far aa I can 
ro member, ambition was not tho primary motive of my 
first efforts, nor has it been tho primary motive of my 
huger and later efforts. Tho lottcrs on The Proper Sphere 
of Government wore prompted sololy, I bobovo, by tho 
d Cairo to diffuso what seemed to mo truo viowa. That this 
was a chief motivo to the rationalisation and elaboration 
of them constituting Social Statics, Booma implied by tho 
fact that, had it not been for the publisher Mr Obapman, 

I should havo issued tho work anonymously And of 
later evidences thoro is that famished by tho Daenptiw 
Sociolo<p/> on which I continued to spend money and 
labour after tho absence of public appreciation became 
mam feat. 

Still, os I havo said, tho desiro for nohievemant and the 
honour which achievement brings, havo doubtless boon 
largo faotors. Where I havo boen forestalled in tho pro- 
mulgation of an idea, I havo unquestionably folt some 
annoyanoej though the altruisbo sentimont aoting alone 
would havo made mo equally content to have it promul 
gated by another aa by myself. In controversy agum, 
the wish for personal success has gone along with the wish 
to establish the truth — perhaps has predominated over it, as 
I fanoy it does xn moat. For fighting excatea the personal 
feeling so an to make it primary rather thnn Beoondary 
Nor can it be domed that, in the prosecution of my chief 
undertaking, I have been throughout stimulated by the de- 

39 
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sue to associate my name with an achievement. Though 
from the outset I have had m view the effects to be wrought 
on men’s behefs and courses of action especially m ie- 
Bpect of social affairs and governmental functions, yet the 
sentiment of ambition has all along been operative 

Two other piompters have had shares. There has been 
the immediate giatification which results fiom seizing and 
worlnng out ideas. As I once heaid a scientific friend say, 
the gieatest satisfaction he Imew was that yielded by 
a successful day’s hunting — figuratively thus expressing 
the discovery of facts or tiuths And it has been with 
me a somce of continual pleasure, distinct fiom other 
pleasures, to evolve new thoughts, and to be in some sort a 
spectator of the way in winch, under persistent contempla- 
tion, they gradually unfolded into completeness There 
is a keen delight m intellectual conquest m appropriat- 
ing a portion of the unknown and bringing it within 
the realm of the known. 

Of these two remaining prompters the other, alhed to 
the last though distinguishable from it, is the aichitectonic 
instinct the love of system-buildmg, as it would be 
called in less complimentary language. During these 
thirty years it has been a source of frequent elation to 
see each division, and each part of a division, working out 
into congrmty with the rest to see each component 
fitting into its place, and helping to make a harmonious 
whole That the giatification of this instinct has been a 
not unimportant factor, I find at the present moment 
clear proof. As soon as I have ended thiR series of reflec- 
tions, I am about to commence Part VII of the Principles 
of Sociology “ Professional Institutions ” m the hope that 
after finishing it I may be able to finish also the next 
part “Industrial Institutions,” and so complete the thud 
volume. What spuis me on to this undertaking? 
Though the genesis of the professions constitutes a not 
uninteresting subject, it does not seem that a cokeient 
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account of it, showing how tho general process of ©voln 
tion is afresh illustrated, is of any publio importance. Nor 
can I suppose that by executing this picco of work I shall 
odd in any apprcanblo degree to my own reputation 
this will bo practically tho samowhothor I do tho work or 
not Clearly, tkon my demre to do it is the desire to fill 
up a gap in my work. My fooling is analogous to that of 
tho architect when oontomplating tho unfinished wing of 
a building ho has designed, or one of tho roofs only half- 
built. Like tho restless desire he would fool to supply 
theso missing structures, is tho restless d os Ire I feel to 
coraplcto these divisions now wanting 

Though it is pnrtly inoluded in tho last faotor there 
should bo defimtoly namod a further factor — tho ccsthetio 
sentiment There nppeara to bo m mo a dash of tho 
artist which hna all along made tho achievement of 
beauty a stimulus: not of course, beauty as commonly 
conceived, but such beauty as may exist in a philosophical 
structure. I have always felt a wish to make both tho 
greater arguments, and tho smaller arguments composing 
them, finished and symmetrical. In so far as giving oo- 
horenoo and completeness is concerned, I have generally 
satisfied my ambition j but I have fallen short of it in re- 
aped of literary form The eeathetio sense has in this 
always kept before mo an ideal winch I oould never reaoh. 
Though my style is lucid, it has as compared with some 
styles, a monotony that displeases me. There is a lack of 
vorioty in its verbal forms and m its larger components, 
and there is a lack of vigour in its phrases, Bnt the 
desire for perfection has in this, as m the building up of 
arguments, prompted uno easing efforts to remove defects. 

Here I am struck with a proof that this architectomo 
instinct and this oosthetio sentiment, now chiefly operative 
as stimuli, must be vary dominant since they are mating 
me persevere spite of strong deterrents. With a brain 
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lamed when I was five and thirty, and since that time so 
frequently put wrong by over-work, or other excitement, as 
to have been made almost incapable of bearing activity, 
I am, at seventy-three, urged on to do a little more of the 
task I set myself thii Ly-three years ago. 

My state of brain is now such that I am obliged to 
break the small amount of work I do into short lengths. 
I dictate for ten minutes and "then reBt awhile ; and, as I 
have observed this morning (July 24, 1893), 1 do not 
usually repeat this process more than five times, making 
a total of fifty minutes. Very frequently (as at the time I 
am revising this in proof) I dare not do more than three 
times ten minutes or twice ten minutes , and often I dare 
do nothing. When above my average, there is the addition 
of a little revising in the afternoon, done in a similar manner 

a few sentences at once. Throughout the rest of the 
day the process of killing time has to be carried on as best 
it may. 

Walking has to be restricted to two or three hundred 
yards when at my best, and occasionally has to be given 
up altogether. A drive of an hour and a quarter or an 
hour and a half, in a carriage with india-rubber tyres, is 
all the farther exercise practicable; and continually a 
httle excess in this produces injurious effects, now and 
then demanding entire desistance. Reading, ev&n of the 
lightest kind, is almost as injurious as woikmg. Every- 
day the temptation to read has to be resisted : a few 
pageB at once bemg alone practicable. Very often for- 
getfulness leads to a transgression of the limits ; bring- 
ing, as a penalty, a night woise than usual. So is it with 
conversation. W hen I am below my average, this has to be 
given up altogether, and when at my best has to be kept 
within narrow bounds. Even much listening is negatived. 

I make use of eai-stoppeis, which when I cannot con- 
veniently leave the room, enable me to shut out the voices 
of those aiound sufficiently to prevent me from undei- 
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standing whnl is Rniti , for damage results from the con- 
tinuous attention which listening involves 

The mischief canned by continuous attention pro vents 
upo of tho microscope in which I had this year hopod to 
occupy a little timo whilo hero (Powscy) A small amount 
ofit produced general disturbance which lasted aoveral 
days | and now I find that threo or four minutes nt a timo 
is os ranch as I can bear Games, too, of nil kinds are 
rendered impracticable Evon tho mmplo child s gamo of 
spillicnns requiring intent observation and careful aotion 
of tho muscles proves too much for me Cards aro qrnto 
out of tho question and I Imvo not Inod baakgamman 
sinco 1887, wbon, being at tho timo in a low condition 
two games caused n serious rolapso. 

Of courso this constitutional state varying within wido 
limits, usually forbids social intercourse. I have not boon 
at a to\rh for theso ton years and only on a fow occasions 
sinco 1882 Imvo dared to dino out: tho last occasion 
being nearly two years sinco when the improdonco was 
severely punished. Public nmusemon ts aro rigorously 
oxcludcd. Whon in tho Unitod States in 1882, 1 wont to 
a theatre, but nover since. Concerts, too, are negatived. 
Half-on hour proved more t h an enough the lost time I 
ottendod ono. Nor con any considerable amount of 
drawing room musio bo bo mo Whon, two years ago 
Mr Carnogio presented mo with a piano, I made arrange- 
ments with a professional lady to give me an hour’s per- 
formance upon it weekly; but two experiments sufficed 
to cause desistanco. I got no eloop afterwards on either 
occasion. 

Thus tho wnlong hours have to bo passed m on un 
exciting and by implication, in on uninteresting way — 
lying on tho sofa or lounging about, and, when the 
weather and the place permit, as now, sitting very muoh 
in tho opon air, hearing and observing tho birds, watching 
the drifting olouds, Listening to the ngliings of the wind 
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through the trees, and letting my thoughts ramble m harm- 
less ways, avoiding as much as possible exciting subjects. 
But of course, debarred, as I thus am, from bodily and 
mental exercise and most kmds of pleasures, no ingenuity 
can prevent weariness. 

When I speak of the waking hours, meaning of course 
the day, as passed in this manner, I apparently imply that 
the hours of the night are not waking hours But in 
large measure they are. If the day has been gone through 
with prudence, and I have taken my dose of opium 
(1£ giains) at the right hour, then between half-past ten 
and perhaps one, perhaps two, perhaps half-past two, 
broken sleep is obtained never continuous Bleep. After 
that come hours of sleeplessness and tossing horn side to 
side , mostly followed, but sometimes not followed, by more ' 
bioken sleep before the servant comes with my bieakfast 
in the mommg, at 8. And then the dreams accompanying 
such sleep as I obtain, though not bad m the sense of being 
dieadful or homble, are usually annoying. 

Yet this state which I have brought myself to by forty 
years of brain-work a bram-woik which would have 
been by no means too much had I not at the outset over- 
strained myself I am impelled to maintain by this desire 
to continue the task, I have rmdertaken. This architect- 
onic instinct tyrannizes over me. Such more comfortable 
life as I might lead if I would cease altogether to tax my- 
self, I decline to lead. And this I suppose for the reason 
that, though more comfortable m one sense, it would be on 
the whole less comfortable. Besides being debarred from 
that slight pleasurable excitement given me by the trifling 
amonnt of work I am able to do daily, there would be 
the perpetual consciousness of something left undone 
which I wanted to do. The weariness would become 
still worse had I to spend the whole day m killing time, 
with such small means of d'omg it. 


Contemplation of these physical consequences of my 
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career leads me to think of the other consequences — 
pecuniary, eooial, &a , and the thought of them raise* 
the question, — What advice would I give to on aspirant, 
who, in early or middle life, thought of devoting himself 
to philosophy, or to Borne other division of grave litera- 
ture prompted to do bo by the belief that he had some- 
thing important to eay ( ? Supposing the something to he 
really of importance (against whiob, however the pro- 
babilities are great, notwithstanding his own confident 
opinion), deterrent advioe might fitly be given. 

In the first place, unices his means are such as enable 
him not only to live for a long tune without returns, bnt 
to bear the loasoe which Ins books entail on him he 
will Boon bo brought to a stand and snbjeoted to heavy 
penalties. My own history well exemplifies this proba- 
bility or rather certainty Had it not been for the £80 
which, in 1850 I proved to the printer was coming to me 
under the Railway Winding up Act, I should have been 
unable to publish Social Statics. Only because the bequest 
turn my unale Thomas made it possible to live for a time 
without remunerative labour, was I enabled to write and 
publish the Principles of Psychology For two years after 
The Synthetic Philosophy had been projected, no way of 
brmgmg it before the world was discoverable. When, at 
length, mamly by the aid of eaten taflo friends, without 
whose endorsement I could have done nothing it became 
poasible to get together a sufficient number of subscribers, 
it was presently proved that, partly because of my in- 
ability to keep up the intended rate of publication, and 
partly because of loases entailed by numerous defaulters, 

I should have been obhged to desist before the completion 
of Pint Principles, had it not been that the death of my 
unole William and bequest of the greater part of his 
property to me afforded the means of oontmmng Not 
even then were my difficulhee ended. Six yearn persis- 
tence in work whiah failed to yield such retnrnB as, added 
to other sources of income, sufficed to meet my modest 
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expenses of living, brought me, in 1866, to an impending 
cessation. After finding that in the course of the years 
devoted to philosophical ■writing, I had sunk more than 
£1100, and was continuing to lose, I announced that when 
the volume then in hand was completed I should discon- 
tinue. Only because the necessity for discontinuance 
was lemoved, partly by the American testimonial and 
partly by my father’s death, which diminished the re- 
sponsibilities coming upon me, was the notice of cessation 
cancelled. Even after that, several years elapsed before 
the returns from my books became suoh as put me quite 
at my ease. And only in subsequent years did my income 
become ample. Evidently it was almost a miracle that 
I did not sink before success was leached. 

Ap. the difficulties of self-maintenance while pursuing a 
career analogous to mine, are almost insuperable, the 
maintenance of a wife and family must of course be im- 
possible. One who devotes himself to grave literature 
must be content to remain celibate; unless, indeed, he 
obtains a wife having adequate means for both, and is 
content to put himself in the implied position. Even then, 
family cares and troubles aie hkely to prove fatal to his 
undertakings As was said to me by a scientific friend, 
who himself knew by experience the effect of domestic 
wouies “Had you married there would have been no 
system of philosophy.” 

If the prompting motive is the high one of doing some- 
thing to benefit mankind, and if there is readiness to bear 
losses and privations and perhaps ridicule m pursuit of 
this end, no discouragement is to be uttered ; farther than 
that there may be required greater patience and self- 
saorifice than wjU prove practicable. If, on the other 
hand, the main element in the ambition is the desire to 
achieve a name, the probability of disappointment may 
still be placed in baT of it. Adequate appreciation of writ- 
„ings not adapted to satisfy popular desnes, is long in 
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ooming ff it over cornea ond it comes tho more slowly 
to ono -who ia either not in literary ciroles, or, being m 
them, Trill not descend to literary * log rolling" and other 
arts by which favonroblo recognition is often gained. 
Comparative neglect is almost certain to follow ono who 
declines to nso influence with reviewers, as I can abund 
ontly testify 

Evon should it happen that, means and pationoo having 
sufficed, the goal is nt length reaohod and applause gained, 
thcro will como nothing like the dolighta hoped for Of 
literary distinction, os of so many othor things which men 
punrao, it may bo truly said that the gamo is not worth 
tho candle. When compared with tho amount of labour 
gono through, tho disturbances of health borno, the denial 
of many gratifications otherwise attainable, and the long 
years of waiting the satisfaction which final recognition 
gives piOveo to bo relatively trmaL As contrasted with 
the aggregate of preceding pains, the aohieved pleasure is 
insignificant. A transitory omobon of joy may bo pro- 
duced by tho first marks of success but after a tame tho 
continuance of success os cites no emotion which rises 
ubovo tho ordinary level. It is, indeed, astonishing to 
what an extent men are deluded into pursuit of “ the bub- 
ble reputation," when they have within their reaoh satis- 
factions which aro much greater : supposing at least, that 
the endeavours to gam these greater satisfactions ore not 
disappointed, which unhappily they very often are. 

And, then, beyond the fact that literary success when 
it comes, if it ever does come, tenge pleasures far lees 
than weio anticipated, there is the foot that it brings 
vexations and wur les often greatly exceeding them, 
"While the approbation looked far often does not come, 
there often comes instead undeserved disapprobation. 
Adverse criticisms of utterly unjust kinds frequently 
pursue the oonsoienbous writer not only during his 
period of straggle but after he has reached his desired 
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position. Careless mis-statements and gross misiepresent- 
ations continually exaspeiate him; and if he measures the 
pains produced by these against the pleasures produced 
by due appreciation, he is likely to find them m excess. 

Beyond the evils which the aspirant will have to beai 
in the shape of blame for ascribed oveisights which do not 
exist, and ascribed errors which are not committed, and 
ascribed absurdities which are in liuth rational conclusions, 
he may have to bear graver evils If hiR writings are of 
kinds which arouse antagonisms, political, religious, or 
social, theie will be visited upon him the anger of offended 
prejudices, or of threatened inteiests, or both. 

Aheady, in giving an account of my uncle Thomas, I 
have pomted out the extent to which the odium theologicum, 
joined with the animosity caused by attack oh olass- 
mterests, may piompt grave calumnies. One who raised 
his parish from a low and neglected state to a state 
of relative culture and prosperity , one who spent all 
his spaie time in efforts to benefit the working-classes by 
lectures and writings, one who, returning from the scenes 
of his philanthropic exeitions, always leached home on 
Saturday night so as to give his two services on the 
Sunday, one who for discharge of his clerical duties, and 
for activities which went far beyond them, received the 
pittance of £80 a year ; was actually described as a 
sinecunstl One whose efforts were devoted to the 
moralization of men so strenuously that he eventually 
killed himself by them, was described as not even expend- 
ing the efforts which an ordinary parish pnest devotes to 
the mechanical performance of his routine functions in 
return for a good income! While domg an excess of 
work, he was stigmatized as domg none 1 

From theological antagonism I have myself suffered 
but httle , and, indeed, have met with an amount of for- 
bearance and sympathy which has surprised me. On me, 
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Ver, there have of late oome the effects of political 
I 'mty In my first work, Social Statics, it was oon- 
3 d that alienation of the land from the people at large 
^ putable, and that there should be a restoration of it 

0 State, or incorporated community, after making dne 
_^jmpnn«n.tion to existing landowner* In later years I 

concluded that a resumption on suoh terms would be a 
losing transaction, and that individual ownership under 
State-snnerarnty ought to continue. In his Progress and 
Pop c. *y, Mp Henry George, quoting the conclusion drawn 
m Social Statics, made it ft part-basis for his arguments and, 
when my ohanged belief was made publio, hra indignation 
was great. There resulted after some years a work by 
him entitled A Perplexed Philosopher m whioh he devoted 
throe hundred odd pages to denunciation, not only of my 
viows but of my motives, and awvi.il ed me as a traitor to 
the cause of the people. Ho alleged that my ohange of 
opinion must have resulted from a wish to ingratiate my 
self with the landed and ruling classes applying to me 
Brownings hnefl m The Lost Leader — ‘ Just for a hand 
ful of silver he left us, just for a ribbon to stick m has 
coat.” This he did m face of the feet that m works 
quoted by him, I have spoken disrespectfully of the two 
most conspicuous members of these nlasHee, Mr Glad 
stone and Lord Salisbury (Study qf Sociology chap xn, and 
Principles qf Ethics. §130) and have thus spoken erf each 
at the time when he was Prune Mminter and had m his 
hands the dispensing of honoure and patronage 1 Then, 
turning his fiction into a feet, and working him self into a 
fury over it, Mr George does not scruple to manufacture 
evidence m its support. He says * — 

The name of Herbert Spencer now appenn with those of about all 
the Dukes In the kingdom u the dheutor of so ssscW formed for 
the puxpiwc of defending private property in land (p. SOI). 

1 am a member of but one political body This body 
which I was in part instrumental m establishing, was 
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subsequently joined by sunchy men of title, and among 
them two dukes. This body is the London Ratepayers 
Defence League ! 

Mr. George’s book, circulated in the United States and 
in England, has been reviewed in various journals which 
have accepted its statements ; and many have quoted its 
denunciations, apparently supposing that there was ground 
for them. Even The Times cites, without any condemna- 
tion of it, Mr. George’s charge that I have “ abandoned 
the necessaiy inferences, from motives less abstract and 
considerably less creditable, than those founded on sound 
logic and the truth of things.” (Januaiy 12, 1893.) 

Here, then, are lessons for one who, dealing with theo- 
logical, political, or social subjects, says candidly what he 
believes. If his career leads hi m to set forth views excit- 
ing class-animosities, or mdividual-ammosities, he may 
count upon greater evils than are entailed by the sLupidi- 
ties and misinterpretations of critical journals ; and must 
take into acconnt the possibility, if not the probability, 
that he will be injured by utterly false interpretations of 
his motives and by consequent vilifications. 

Is it then that these various dissuasives, had they been 
put before me when I began my career, would have 
stopped me ; or do I regret that I was not stopped by 
such dissuasives ? I cannot say yes. If at the outset the 
many chances against success had been specified, it is 
doubtful whether desistance would have resulted. Nor 
even had I seen clearly the evil to be entailed in the shape 
of ill-health, would this further deterrent have sufficed. 
Once having become possessed by the conception of 
Evolution in its comprehensive foirn, the desire to elaborate 
and set it forth was so strong that to have passed life in 
doing something else would, I think, have been almost in- 
tolerable. The perpetual consciousness of a large aim 
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nnaohieved would have been a cauBO of ohromo nutation 
hardly to be borne. 

Little, then, as I ehould enoouroge another to follow my 
example and throw prudence to the winds, it will readily 
be understood that, as things havo turned out, I find no 
reason to regret the course I took and the life I have 
passed very much the contrary indeed. Nearly all men 
havo to spend their energies, year after year, in occupa- 
tions which oro more or less wearisome, if not repugnant, 
simply that they may gam the means of living for them- 
selves and their dependents and have not the daily satis- 
faction of working towards a greatly-desired end. The 
artist of gonitis may, indeed, be rmmod as one whose 
labour subserves the double purpose of bringing him 
m atonal support and realising his conceptions: the 
ploasorablenees of the last being doubtless very great 
Tho bom mnmnan or painter or poet, experiences an in- 
tensity of pleasure m his work which no other man does. 
But onnttmg these, men at large have to pass their days 
in duties from win oh they would gladly be excused. Quite 
different has been my lot my chief oomplaint having 
been that state of brain every day forbade me to oontinue 
when I wished to do so. Even taking into eooount 
chronio disturbance of health, I have every reason to bo 
satisfied with that which fate has awarded me. 

Moreover these disturbances of health have not been of 
a Miii to b*&5 *fctoc** bora* toy y who 

have no oompensa turns for them. They have not entailed 
on me any pooiLve suffering , unless, indeed, the weariness 
and irritation of perpetual bad nights oome under that 
name. I have not been subjeot to nraoh positive pam 
lees, I think than most are. And then, durmg the greater 
part of the tune since my break down m 1856 the con- 
stitutional state, whioh seems to have become adapted to 
a emnJl amount of broken sleep has not been suoh aa to 
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negative many of the pleasuies within reach. It is true 
that, reading to any considerable extent being, injurious, 
light literature has been almost -wholly cut off, and re- 
striction of evening excitements has been imperative, but 
otheiwxse, up to the age of 62, the deprivations were not 
great. Only during the last ten yeais, and especially 
during the last six years, have I been moie and more cut 
off from most relaxations. 

And here let me exclude some misapprehensions likely 
to be caused by what has been Baid above Naturally it 
will be inferred that the chronic pertuibations of health 
described, and especially those which of late years have 
brought me to what may be called an invalid life, must 
be indicated by an invalid appeaiance. This is far from 
being the case. Neither in the lines of the face nor in its 
colour, is there any such sign of constitutional derange- 
ment as would be expected. Contrariwise, I am usually 
supposed to be about ten years younger than I am. And 
this anomalous peculiarity confoims to a medical obseiva- 
tion which I have seen made, that nervous subjects 
are generally older than they look. 

Thus, if I leave out altruistic considerations and include 
egoistic consideiations only, I may still look back from 
these declining days of life with content One drawback 
indeed there has been, and that a great one. All thiough 
those years in which woik should have had the accomp- 
animent of wife and children, my means were such as to 
render marriage impossible . I could barely support my- 
self, much less others. And when, at length, there came 
adequate means the fit time had passed by. Even in this 
matter, however, it may be that fortune has favoured me. 
Frequently when piospects are piomiRing, dissatisfaction 
follows marnage rather than satisfaction; and m my own 
case the piospects would not have been promising. I am 
not by natuie adapted to a relation in which perpetual 
compromise and gieat forbearance are needful. That 
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oxtrorao critical tcndcnoy which I havo abovo described, 
joined with a lack of roticcnco no less prononneed would 
I Fear havo canned perpetual domcstio differences. After 
all my ccltbato lifo has probably been tho beat for me na 
well ns tho beat forsomo unknown othor 

And now having rrmdo theBO reflections concerning my 
own nataro and its relation to tho work I havo done what 
havo I got to cay concerning things nt large? Besides 
thoso products of oxpcncnco which in my books have been 
organized into a coherent wholo, what further prodnota 
havo boon collaterally formed. In theso my declining 
daya what notoworthy differences have arisen in the 
aspects which tho world around presents to me? 

Not \ cry much has to be said boyond eraphn*rring what 
has been nlroady said. In various of my later books there 
have been indicated those modifications of views which 
mature j cars had brought conconung political, religions, 
and social affairs, Tho years which have since elapsed 
havo served but to mako theso modifications more marked. 
All that remains is to sot thorn forth in their accentuated 
shapes, nftor asking what probability there is that the 
opinions formed in this closing part of life are nearer to 
tho truth thnn those formed in its eorlior port 

The comparative conservatism of old age has various 
faotors In part it results negatively from diminished 
energy* Strength p'map&f ae‘*\?n h and ^steers, •srsta ag- 
in change, fn mil Jan tea the mind with ohanges and makes 
the effecting of them relatively attractive : enterprise 
is n trait of youth. Not diminished olruugth only, 
but hardening habit also, tends to moke ohanges less 
and less attraotive T<} break through the usages of 
thought and conduct gradually established, becomes at 
once difficult and repugnant. Then, to these obstacles 
resulting from constitutional alteration are added others 
arising from what is In one sense mental growth. Things 
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which in early life look simple and ea8y to deal with, are 
fonnd, as life goes on, to be complex and deeply looted. 
Tn what appeared wholly evil there are discovered ele- 
ments of good below the surface ; and what once seemed 
useless or superfluous is discovered to be in some way 
beneficial, if not essential. In each man as he glows old 
such factors act m various proportions and combinations 
those due to senility bemg usually the chief. 

Tn myself those due to wider observation and longer 
thought are, I believe, predominant. I believe this be- 
cause the aversion felt in early days for the older types of 
social organization suivives. Now, aB at first, not only is 
autociacy detestable, but there persists a dislike to that 
foim of personal rule seen in qualified monarchical govern- 
ments.^ I still sometimes tlimk to myself, as I thought 
fifty years ago, how ludicrous would be the account given 
by some second Micromegas who, looking down on the 
doings of these little beings covering the Earth’s surface, 
told how, to some member of a particular family, they 
assigned vast revenues and indulgences beyond possibility 
of enjoyment, ascribed beauty where there was ugliness, 
intelligence where there was stupidity, traits of character 
above the avei age where they were below; and then daily 
surrounded these idealized persons with flattering ceie- 
monies, accorded to them extensive powers, and treated 
with contumely any who did not jom in the geneial 
worship. Holding that tiue loyalty consists in honouring 
that which is mLinsically honourable, and showing rever- 
ence for a worth demonstrated by conduct and achieve- 
ment, I feel at piesent, as in the past, irritated by such 
observances as those which lately showered multitudinous 
wedding piesents, and contributions of money from count- 
less men and women, on two young people who, enjoying 
luxurious lives, have neither benefited their kind nor 
shown the least capacity for benefiting them. XHence it 
is clearly not because of any change of sentiment that I 
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loot with greater toleranoe on monarchy but simply be- 
cause wider knowledge has led me to perceive ita adapta 
tion to the existing type of man Institutions of every 
kind must be Regarded as relative to the characters of 
citisena and the conditions under whioh they exist and 
the feelings enlisted on behalf of suoh institutions must 
be judged, not by their absolute fitness bat by their rela- 
tive fitness. While the average feelings of people oon 
tin iie to be those whioh are daily shown, it would be no 
more proper to deprive them of their king than it would 
be proper to deprive a oliild of ita dolh 

Chiefly however, the greater contentment I feel now 
than of old with established governmental forms, is due to 
the strengthened belief that there is a necessary connexion 
between the natures of the social units and the nature of 
the social aggregate. A cardinal doctrine of M. Comte 
and his disciples, is that individual men are products of the 
groat body in whioh they exist — that they are, in all then* 
higher attributes, created by that incorporated humanity 
called by Oomte the supreme being But it is no lees true, 
or rather it is much more true, that the Bomety is area tod 
by its unite, and that the nature of its organisation is de- 
termined by the natures of its unite. The two act and 
re-act j but the ongmal factor is the character of the in 
diYiduals, and the derived factor is the character of the 
society The oonoeption of the ho coal organ mm necessarily 
implies this. The unite out of whioh an individual organ- 
ism builds itself up will not build up into an organism of 
another kind the structure of the animal evolved from 
them is inherent in them. Bo, too, is it m large measure 
withasoolety I say in large measure " because the rela- 
tions between the two are less rigid. In an animal the 
units and the organism have worked together acting and 
reacting, for millions of years but in a society for only a 
few thousands of years, and in the higher types of eoaieties 
for only a few hundreds of years. Hence the character of 
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llic society inheres in iho characters of its unite far less 
deeply. Still, it mhorOH in bo considerable a decree that 
comploto change from one social typo to another i « im- 
practicable; and a suddenly-made change in inevitably 
followed by n reversion, if not to Urn previous type in its 
old form, yet to the previous type in a mipirficudly 
different form. 

Illustrations of thifi truth aro arising before our ryes. 
"While old kinds of coeiervo go\ eminent are dissolving, 
new kinds of coercive go\ eminent are poking The 
rule of the monarch and the landed class, unqualified in 
feudal days, and m part replaced by tin rule of the 
middlo class after the Reform lhll, has since then been 
in laiger part replaced h} that of the working class, 
whicli ib fast becoming predominant. But the temporary 
freedom obtained In abolishing one class of restraints, 
which reached its climax about tin middle of the century, 
has since been decreased by the rise of another class of 
restraints and will presently he no greater than it v,ns 
before. We have been living m the midst of a social exu- 
viation, and the old coercive shell having been cast off, a 
new coercive shell is in course of development ; for m our 
day, as in past da} a, there co-exist the readiness to coerce 
and tho readiness to submit to coercion. 

Here, then, I see n change m niv political views whicli 
has become increasingly method with increasing years 
Whereas, in tho days of early enthusiasm, I thought that 
all would go well if governmental arrangements were 
tiausformed, I now tlunk that transformations in govern- 
mental arrangements can be of ubo only in so far as they 
expicss the trnnsfoimed imluies of citizens 

Less marked, pcilinps, though fitill sufficiently marked, 
is a modification m my ideas about religious institutions, 
which, indicated in my latei books, has continued to grow 
more decided. While the enn out creed was slowly losing 
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its hold on mo tho solo question soomod to bo the truth or 
untruth of tho particular doctrines I had been taught. 
But gradually, and especially of Into years, I hnvo become 
aware that this is not tho solo question 

Partly tho wider knowlodgo obtained of hnmon some- 
ties has caused this. Many havo, I boliove, recognized tho 
foot that a cult of somo sort, with its social embodiment, is 
a constituent in ovory sooioty which has made any pro- 
gress, and this has led to tho conclusion that tho control 
oxorcisod over mon s conduct by theological b oho fa and 
priestly agonoy has boon indispensable Tho masses of 
ovidenco classified and arranged m tho Descriptive Sociology 
havo forcod this belief upon mo independently if not 
against my wffl, still without any dosiro to ontertam it 
So conspicuous are the proofs that among unalhed raoes 
in different parts of the globo, progress in civilisation has 
gono along with dovolopmont of a rohgious system, abso- 
lute m its dogmnB and torrihle in its threatened penalties, 
administered by a powerful priesthood, that there seems 
no escape from tho inference that the maintenance of 
social subordination has peremptorily required tho aid of 
some such agency 

Much astonishment may indeed, reasonably be felt at 
tho ineffectiveness of threats and promises of supposed 
supernatural origin, European history, dyod through bud 
through with crime, Booms to imply that fear of hell and 
hope of heaven have had small effeots on men. Even at 
the present moment, the absolute opposition between the 
doctrine of forgiveness preached by a hundred thousand 
European priests, and the actions of European soldiers and 
colonists who out-do the law of blood revenge among 
savages, and tub Macro a village in retaliation for n single 
death, shows that two thonwvnd years of Christian culture 
has changed the primitive barbarian very httle. And yet 
one cannot but oonolude that it has had some effect, and 
may infer that m its absence things would have been worse. 

80* 
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At any rate, it is clear that, with, men as they have been 
and are, the ultimate leasons for good conduct are too 
remote and shadowy to be operative. If prospect of 
definite eternal toi lore fails to restrain, still more must pro- 
spect of indefinite tempoial evil fail. When we study the 
thoughts of the aveiage British elector, who can conceive 
no reason for voting thus or thus save some material ad- 
vantage to be gamed, we may see that threats and promises 
of intense pains and vivid pleasuies are alone likely to 
influence his conduct m marked ways. 

Then, again, there is the Uuth, which is becoming more 
and more manifest, that real creeds continually diverge 
from nominal creeds, and adapt themselves to new social 
and mdmdual requirements. The contrast between medi- 
aeval Christianity and the present Christianity of pro- 
tesiant countries, or again the contrast between the belief 
in a devil appointed to torment the wicked, strenuously 
held early m this centuiy, and the spreading denial both 
of a devil and of eternal punishment, or again the lecent 
expression of opinion by a Roman Catholic that there may 
be happiness in hell, suffice to show the re-moulding of 
what is nominally the same creed into what is practically 
a quite different creed. And when we obseive, too, how 
m modem preaching theological dogmas are dropping into 
the background and ethical doctrines comm g into the fore- 
ground, it seems that in course of time we shall reach a stage 
m which, recognwmg the mystery of things as insoluble, 
religious organizations will be devoted to ethical culture. 

Thus I have come more and more to look calmly on 
forms of religious belief to which I had, m earlier days, a 
pronounced aversion. Holdmg that they are m the mam 
naturally adapted to then lespective peoples and times, it 
j; now seems to me well that they should seveially live and 

| work as long as the conditions peirmt, and, further, that 

sudden changes of religious institutions, as of political 
institutions, aie certain to be followed by reactions. 
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If it bo asked why, thinking thus, I bavo persevered in 
setting forth views nt vannnoo with current creeds, my 
reply is the one elsowhero mado — It Is for each to utter 
that whioh ho sincerely behoves to be tree, and, adding 
his unit of inflaenco to all other units, leovo the results to 
work thomsclvea out. 

Largely, however, if not chiefly this ohango of feeling 
towards religions creeds and their bub taming institutions, 
has resulted from a deepening conviotion that the sphere 
occupied by thorn can novor become an unfilled sphere, bnt 
that thcro must continue to arise afresh the great ques- 
tions concerning onrsolvcs and surrounding things , and 
that, if not positive answers, then modes of consciousness 
standing in place of positive answers, must over remain. 

Wo find, indood, an unreflootivo mood general among 
both culturod and uncultured, characterized by Indifference 
to everything beyond material Interests and the super- 
ficial aspects of tilings. Thoro are the many millions of 
pooplo who daily flee sunrise and sunset without ever 
asking what the Sun is. There are the university men, 
interested in linguistio cntiniRm, to whom in quin os con 
corning the origin and nature of living things seem trivial. 
And even among men of acnenoo there are those who, 
onnously examining the spectra of nebul® or calculating 
the mnnses and motions of double-stars, never pause 
to contemplate under other than physical aspects the 
immeasurably vast loots they record. But in both cultured 
and uncultured there occur luoid intervals. Some, at 
least, either fill the vacuum by stereotyped answers, or 
become conscious of unanswered questions of transcendent 
moment By those who know much, more than by those 
who know little, is there felt the need for explanation. 
Whenoe this prooess, inconceivable however symbolised, 
by whioh alike the monad and the man build themselves 
up into their respective a true tures? "What must we say 
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of the life, minute, multitudinous, degraded, which, cover- 
ing the ocean-floor, occupies by far the larger part of the 
Earth’s area, and which yet, growing and decaying in 
utter darkness, presents hundreds of species of a single 
type? Or, when we think of the myiiads of years of the 
Earth’s past, during which have arisen and passed away 
low forms of creatures, small and great, which, murdering 
and being murdered, have gradually evolved, how shall 
we answer the question To what end? Ascending to 
wider problems, in which way are we to interpiet the life- 
lessness of the greater celeblial masses the giant planets 
and the Sun ; in proportion to which the habitable planets 
are mere nothings? If we pass from these relatively near 
bodies to the thiily millions of remote Buns and solar 
systems, where shall we find a reason for all this ap- 
parently nnconscious existence, infinite in amount com- 
pared with the existence which is conscious a waste 
Universe as it seems ? Then behind these mysteries lies 
the all-embracing mysteiy whence this nmveisal trans- 
formation which has gone on unceasingly throughout a past 
eternity and will go on unceasingly throughout a future 
eternity? And along with this rises the paralyzing 
thought what if, of all that is thus incomprehensible to 
us, there exists no comprehension anywheie? No wonder 
that men take refuge in authoritative dogma I 

So is it, too, with our own natures. No less inscrutable 
is this complex consciousness which has slowly evolved 
out of mfantme vacuity consciousness which, m other 
shapes, is manifested by animate beings at large conscious-! 
neBs which, during the development of eveiy creatine, \ 
makes its appearance out of what seems unconscious \ 
matter; suggesting the thought that consciousness in 
some rudimentary form is omnipresent. Lastly come the 
insoluble questions concerning our own fate: the evidence 
seeming bo strong that the relations of mind and neivous 
structure aie such that cessation of the one accompanies 
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dissolution of tho other, while simultaneously, comes tho 
thought bo strango and so difficult to realize, that with 
death there lapses both tho consciousness of existence and 
tho consciousness of having existed. 

Thus religious creeds, which m ono way or other occupy 
tho sphere that rational Interpretation seeks to occupy 
and falls, and fails tho moro tho moro it socks, I have 
como to regard with a sympathy based on community of 
need z fooling that dissent from them results from inability 
to accept tho solutions oCTorod, jomod with tho wish that 
eolations could bo found. 


TIIE END 
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A NOTE. 


[When to place the foUomng tiro lettert has been a question 
not easily ansictrtd, for no place teems quite appropriate After 
much consideration I have decided that they should be inserted 
here rather than elsewhere*] 


5 Percival Terrace 
Brighton , 

Nov. 21, 1900 

Dear Mr. Huxlkt, 

On further reading your very interesting life of your 
father I find some statement* of personal concern which will 
cause much mi wipproh enai on. 

Through inadvertence, pnawiges on pages 833 of voL I. and 
266 and 68 of voh H convey the impression that the cntac^m 
of my proofs by your father extended to my writings at large, 
and a phrase of yours on page 133 of voL IX implies that you 
have yourself derived this impression. It is an erroneous 
one. Beyond First FYinciples your father read in proof 
The Principles of Biology a biological essay and some 
chapters concerning the nervous system. There was per 
emptory need far expert cnti'^rwmw on these and he very 
kindly gave me his , hut I did not ask hm critical aid when 
writing the seven volumes dealing with Sociology Psychology 
and Ethics, or the an volumes of my miscellaneous works 
save the 16 pages of « diabolical dialectics * (in 185), and a 
chapter entitled "Religious Retrospect and Prospect* This 
is in a measure implied by my letter accompanying the 
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proofs of the essay on “ The Factors of Organic Evolution” 
a letter in which I spoke of habitually submitting “my 
biological wilting to your [his] castigation” (in 127 ) ; for had 
the practice been general I evidently should not have limited 
the statement to biological wiiting. 

A word concerning the unpublished Autobiography Read- 
ing of proofs by fnends (your father being one) was to be a 
check on errors of taste. The parts your father saw amounted 
to about a third 

When saying, h promos of his role of “devil's advocate/' 
that “ there is no telling how many brilliant speculations I 
have been the means of choking m an embryonic state/’ your 
father was venting one of his facetious exaggerations A 
comparison between the original MSS and the printed books, 
made by my secretaiy to whom I dictate this letter, shows 
that in the three volumes above named there are four passages 
of a speculative kind in the MS which have disappeared from 
the printed text [Let me add that of the two omitted from 
The Principles of Biology one concerned the derivation of the 
vertebrate type from the ascidjan typo a speculation which 
not long after received support from the discoveries of 
Kowalewsky. I afterwards gave it a place in Appendix D 
ofvoLTT] 

As shown by a letter you have partly quoted, I have 
expressed my grateful sense of your father’s “invaluable 
critical aid,” but naturally I do not wish this to be under- 
stood as having been far greater than it was 

W hatevers- changes you may make in future editions for 
the purpose of preventing misapprehensions, cannot of course 
be know a to readers of the current edition Yet I am not 
content that they should remain in error. AY hat should be 
done ? 

Truly yours, 

TTekbert Spenoff 
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In response to this appeal 3>lr UtixJej published iho 
following letter in The jithrrurun for December 8 1000 

UUXUT*fl LITE. 

Aortmber 28 1000 

It has been suggested to mo by Mr Herbert Spencer that 
a phrase of mine In tho L\ft arut LrtUrt cf T H /Tur/ry 
(voL IL p, 133) might giro nse to a falso impression touching 
the extent to which my fathor mod to cntlciro tho proofs 
of Jlr Spencer’s published writings. The words "from 
whom [via Mr Spencer] ho had* according to custom ro- 
ccn ©d somo proofs to read * refeT of course, to tho ** biologi 
cal writings" mentioned in Mr Spencer* letter quoted on 
p 127 Besides rnch biological writings my father read 
in proof only First Pnnnpla and two small fragments 
amounting to thirty two pages. I do not ropposc tliat those 
who have any knowledge of tho subject will imagine that 
he critidxed the proofs of Mr Spencer's writings at largo , 
but I should bo sorry to think that I had possibly suggested 
a false notion to others. 

Your readers will hardly need telling that epistolary 
humour is not always to bo taken literally and that the 
phraso about his being “devils advocate " to Mr Spencer 
(L 833) — "There is no telling how many brilliant specula- 
tions I have been tho means of choking in an embryonic 
state " — Is meant rather as a consolation for a young worker 
in biological science, to whom my father piuposcd to act in 
the same useful if ungrateful capacity than as a definite 
statement as to Mr Spencer s biological writing in which, I 
understand, a comparison of the MSS. with the printed 
volnmn* shows the removal of but four* such speculative 
passages during the proof stage, 

[* Not quit* cur «4. irrr* two In Tirti PrUe if la and two in the 

BioUffj'] 
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But the period assigned to tbm “ devil’s advocacy,” going 
hack “ thirty odd years ” from 1884 to the beginnuig of 
my father’s acquamtance with Mr Spencer, indicates that 
the playful allusion must he as much to the informal dia- 
lectics of conversation as to serious wntten work, for the 
reading of proofs referred to above only began with the 
Synthetic Philosophy m 1860 

L. Hu.xi.bY. 

It is manifestly needful that I should give a permanent 
place to these letters Were they to disappear, the one 
privately and the other m an ephemeral publication, the 
first edition of Professor Huxley’s Life, and Letters would 
establish everywhere the belief that my writings at large 
had had the benefit of his criticisms, and that had it not 
been for his restraints I should have set forth numerous 
ill-based speculations in the thirteen volumes treating of 
Psychology, Sociology, Ethics, and miscellaneous subjects. 
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[Thefollovnng programme of the Synthetic Philosophy issued m ike 
tpnngof i860, though quoted in the prefect to First Principles is 
given here as being a biographical Document A further reason for 
re-quoting it is that opportunity u afforded for appending the nanus 
of the first subscribers tchtch are not esithout interest ] 


A SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. Herbert SrriCRc proposes to issuo in periodical parts, a 
connected series of works whioh ho has for several years been 
preparing Some conception of the general aim and scope of 
this series may be gmthored from tho following Programme. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

Part I Tni tJirxROWABLi. — Curry in a step further the doctrine 
pnt into ihape by Hamilton and Man*eli pointing out the Tanous 
direction* in which Science lead* to toe tame condo*! on* j and 
allowing that in thi* united belief in an Absolute that tranaeend* 
not only hum n knowledge but human conception Ilea the only 
posdble reconciliation of Science and Religion. 

IX Laws or Tin E_How* m t — A statement of the ultimate principles 
discernible throughout aS manifestation* of the Absolute — those 
highest generalisation* now being diiclosed by Science which are 
lereTally true not at one elais or nhenomena bnt of off el **efl of 
phenomena 1 and whioh are thus the keys to all classes of phenomena.* 
[J* logical order should hers corns ths application qf these First 
Principles to Inorganic Halters Eui this great division it u proposed 
to pass ever t partly because even leithout it ths scheme is too extrusive 1 
and partly because the interpretation qf Organic Nature (tiler iks pro- 
posed method, is qf more in mediate importance. The second eoorh iff the 
series will therefore be — ] 

On* oi theca generalisation* I* that mu cutly known as the concern, 
tloo 0/ forecj a ceeood may be gathered freon a published may an 
F u^im Its Law and Oaoce a third Is In a paper on 

Trar*eec dental Physiology and there axe *er*cal other*. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OP BIOLOGY. 

VOL I. 

PiJiT I. Tee Data of Biology — Including those general truths of 
Physics and Chemistry with which rational Biology mast set out 

II The Inductions of Biology — A statement of the leading gener- 
alizations which N aturahsts, Physiologists, and Comparative Anatomists, 
have established 

TTT Thk Evolution of Life — Concerning the speculation com- 
monly known as “The Development Hypothesis” — its a prion and a 
postemon evidences 

Yol II 

IV. Mobphologioal Development — P ointing out the relations 
that are eveiy where traceable between organic forms and the average 
of the various forces to which they are subject , and seelnng in the 
cumulative effects of such forces a theory of the forms 

Y Physiological Development — The progressive differentiation 
of functions similarly traced , and similarly interpreted as consequent 
upon the exposure of different parts of organisms to different sets of 
conditions 

YI The Laws of Multiplication — Generalizations respecting the 
rates of reproduction of the various classes of plants and animals , 
followed by an attempt to show the dependence of these variations 
upon certain necessary causes * 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Yol I 

Pabt I Thk Data of Psychology — Treating of the general 
connexions of Mind and Life, and their relations to other modes of 
the Unknowable 

II Thk Inductions of Psychology — A digest of such generali- 
zations respecting mental phenomena as have already been empirically 
established [This proved to be a very inadequate description ] 

TTT Geneeat Synth ksis — A republication,with additional chapters, 
of the same part in the already -published Principles of Psychology 
IV Spectat Synthesis — A repuhhcataon, with extensive revisions 
and additions, of the same part, &c &c 
Y Physical Synth hsis — An attempt to showthe manner in which 
the succession of states of consciousness conforms to a certain funda- 
mental law of nervous action that follows from the First Principles 
laid down at the outset 

* The ideas to be developed m the second volume of the Pnnciples of 
Biology the water has already briefly expressed in sundry Review Articles 
Part IV will work out a doctrine suggested in a paper on “ The Laws of 
Orgamo Form,” published m the Medico-Ohirurgical Eeview for January 
1869 The germ of Part V is contained m an essay on “ Transcendental 
Physiology ” See Essays, pp 280 90 And in Part VI will be unfolded 
certain viewB crudely expressed m a “ Theory of Population,” published in 
the Westminster Bcnew for April 1852 
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Toin IL 

VL Sptchx Axmlysim . — Ai at present puhliahed, but farther 
elaborated by acme additional ohapten. 

VXL G±jjuUi Axaltub — A* at present pnhllthed, with aereral 
erpJanition* and additiona 

VJ_LL Cobolu_eie 5. — Coo tilting fat prat of a number of derivatire 
prmerple* which form a noceaaary m trod action to Sociology * 

Qhk PEINauTRS OF SOCIOLOGY 
Vox*. L 

Pabt L Tits Data or SoaoLoor —A atatement of the ae urol let* 
of factor* entering Into social phenomena — human idea* and feeiingi 
oonaldered m their neocreary order of ©relation nimmudniK natural 
condition*; and thoie crer-eompll eating oondltion* to which Society 
itielf kI e* origin. 

IL Tir* Iirpucmoas or So cio loot — General facta, atruotural and 
Amctional, aa gathered from a aurrey of Sodatioi and their change* : 
in other word*, the empirical generaliaatkma that are am red at by 
comparing different aodetioa and tuoecaaire phaae* of the fame 
aocioty 

III. PotmoAn O«OA*t«iTT 0 ir — The erolation of u<j mmnenta, 

S erai and local, a a determined by natural oaafecj their aorend 
e* and metamorphoeea | their in ore* ting oomplemty and «p<s*i Ihn 
I and the progreaajre limitation of their function* 

Vol. 3X 

TV EtyuwiaiicAi; Oiaurmriox — Tracing the differentiation of 
religioua goremment from « scalar j ita raoo©**rre oomph c*bon« and 
the multijd nation of aecta; the gnmth and ooc tinned modification of 
religioua ideaa, aa cauaed by advancing knowledge and changing 
moral oharaoter \ and the gradual reorwirfHation of theee ideal with 
the trntha of ibttmct science. 

Y OraTwouiAL OaoAirrxATioa — The natural hktory of that third 
kind of goremment which haring a common root with the other*, 
and flowiy becom ng aeparat* from and aupplementary to them, *erre* 
to regulate the mm or aotioni of life. 

Yl JjiiromiAX OBauTainoy — He development of productive 
end diatributrro ageumea, ooneidered, like the foregoing In ita 
cause* eumju©h nding not only the pr o diriticm of 
labour and the inor*«*Tng com plenty of each industrial agency but 
alao the mooeaaire forma of industrial b u ° u p* tin.g through 

like phaae* with political gu»o mL 

Von. DL 

VEL LmQUAi PaowaBja.— The erolation of Languageg regarded u 
a psychological prooesa determined by aocial condition 

Expecting tha »* «ial ddfHnn to be mad* to the Prinrlpla tf Ptyck 
it imhu needful only to a*y that Part V la the un mitten dl ltiua 
named In the preface to tha* work — a dl Titian of which the germ 1* oantaintd 
hi a note on page 544, and of which the *cope haa tinoe been more definitely 
itated In a paper In the HtMoo-CMivyical Rtvicm for Jan. 1B59 
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VI IT. Intellectual Progress — T reated from the same point of 
view including the growth of classifications , the evolution of science 
out of common Knowledge; the advance from qualitative to quantitative 
prevision, from the indefinite to the definite, and from the concrete to 
the abstract 

IX iEsiiumo Progress — T he Fine .ArtB similarly dealt with* 
tracing their gradual differentiation from primitive institutions and 
from eaoh other , their increasing varieties of development , and their 
advance in reality of expression and superiority of aim 

X Moral Progress — Exhibiting the genesis of the slow emotional 
modifications which human nature undergoes in its adaptation to the 
social state 

X i Thu Consensus — Treating of the necessary interdependence 
of structures and of functions m each ly pe of society, and in the suc- 
cessive phases of social development * 


Thk principles of morality. 

VoL. I. 

Past I The Data op Morality — Generalisations furnished by 
Biology, Psychology and Sociology, which underlie a true theory of 
right living in other words, the elements of that equilibrium between 
constitution and conditions of existence, which is at once the moral 
ideal and the limit towards which we are progressing 

H. The Inductions op Mobality — Those empirically-established 
rules of human action which are registered as essential laws by all 
civilized nations tbatisto say — the generalisations of expediency. 

ill. Personal Morals —The principles of private conduct — 
physical, intellectual, moral andrehgiouB — that follow from the con- 
ditions of complete individual life or, what is the same thing — those 
modes of private action which must result from the eventual equili- 
bration of internal desires and external needs. 

Vol n. 

IV Justioe — The mntnal limitations of men’s actions necessitated 
uy their co-cxistence ob units of a society — limitations, the perfect 
observance of which constitutes that state of equilibrium forming the 
goal of political progress. 

V Negative Beneficence — Those secondary limitations, similarly 
necessitated, which, though less important and not cognizable by law, 
are yet requisite to prevent mutual destruction of happiness in 


Of this treatise on Sociology a fow email fragments may be found in 
already-published essays Some of tbe ideas to be developed in Part II. aro 
indicated in an article on “The Social Organism, ” oontained in the last 
number of the WatmintUr Review, those which Part V will work out, may 
5' 0m fo^t half of a paper written some years since on 
fashion of Part YlH the germs are contained m an articlo 
on the ‘ Genesis of Science," two papers on “ The Origin and Function of 
" *^fr Q Philosophy of Style," contain some ideas to be embodied 
:? fr 0111 a criticism of Mr Barn’s work on “ The Emotions and 

,}> “ t ‘ 1 c last nnmber of the Medico-Chirurgtcal Review, the central 

idea to bo developed in Part X may be inferred. 
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Ttrrfra* Indirect wiyit In otter words — those minor ielf rv4lnJats 
dictated by what may be called passive »jmpathy 
VI. Poaixn* B EinnoET oh.— C om pTet ending >11 modes of eonda ct, 

dictated by tctirc sympathy whiah imply pleasure in giving pleasure 
— mode* of conduct that sock! adaptation has induced and mu»t 
render ever more general j and which in becoming oni renal, moat 
fill to tho fall the possible measure of hmnin happiness • 

In anticipation of tho obvious criticism that the *obeme hero 
sketched out in too extensive it may bo remar ted that an 
exhaustive treatment of each topic is not intended j but simply 
tho establishment of principles with such flluatrabons as wo 
needed to moire therr Soarings fully understood* It may also be 
pointed out that, besides minor fragments, ono largo division 
(TA* Pr\ nciples of Psychology) is already in great part, executed. 
And a further reply is, that impossible though it may prove to 
ox ecu to tho whole rot nothing can be said against an attempt to 
set forth tho First Principles and to carry their applications as 
for os circumstances permit* 

It is proposod to publish in parts of from five to srr sheets 
octavo (80 to 90 pages') These parts to bo issued quarterly ; or 
as nearly so as u found possible. The pnee per port to be half-*- 
unmu 5 that is to Bay tho four parts yearly issued to be suwanilly 
d olive red, poet free to all annual subscribers of Ten fiMTlmga, 
Should an adequate sale bo insured (on whioh oontmgoncy 
however the execution of the projected worts wholly depends) 
tho first part will appear m July next 
JjjfDaa Mwcfa 37 I860. 

Part IT of lb* Principle* cf Mcmlitu will be oo-rrtsnrfre (though not 
tfipnHr*!) with the first half of the writer's Bocisl Stalls* 


Those % oho wish io take is the proposed serial are requested to 
fill mb eat ctff and jonoara (without aciay) tie following form to 
"Mr MixTTiunrfl 8, King William Street, Strand London, WO. 
This form commits the subscriber to the first volume only of the 
senes. Pest the guaranteed circulation should prove vnsifficitnt, no 
nbtenptton should be paid until the issue of the first pert shorn 
that the design wilt 6e earned out. Cbpiet cf this Circular for du 
iributwn, may be had cf Mr Maa w xBU Q 

180 a 

Sir 

Please put dovn my nawia for one eopy of the first (f Mr 
Herbert Spencer's projected senes eftoorks and let the successive 
parts be directed to me as below 

Name 


Mr Msmoervuf i fc cfo* 


Address 


SI* 


m 


List of names sent in up to the date at which this circular is 

issued 


JOHN STUART MILL, ESQ 
GEORGE GROTE, ESQ., E R S 
RIGHT HON LORD STANLEY, M P. 
CHARLES DARWIN, ESQ., PRS, 
PLS, EGS 

PROP HUXLEY, PRS, PLS, 
Sec G8 

NELL ARNOTT, ESQ , M D , P R S 
ERASMUS DARWIN, ESQ 
W B CARPENTER, ESQ, M.D., 
P R.S , PLS, P GS 
GEORGE ELIOT, ESQ. 

R. MONCKTON MILNES.ESQ ,M P 
OCTAVIUS H. SMITH, ESQ 
PROP SFARPEY, M.D , Sec R.S„ 
PRSB 

PROF, DE MORGAN 
E JOHNSON, ESQ., M D 
E S DALLAS, ESQ. 

J LOCKHART CLARKE, ESQ , 
FR.S 

OH ARLES BABBAGE, ESQ ,P R.S., 
P R.A S , &o. 

W H RAN80M, ESQ , M D 
PROP GOLD WIN SMITH 
O DE BEAUVOIR PRIAULX, ESQ. 
W H. WALSHE, ESQ., M D 
Vi BP WORTH DIXON, ESQ 
DR PRANKLAND, P R.S 
T SPENCER BAYNES, ESQ., LLB 
J CHAPMAN, ESQ., M D 
PROP GRAHAM, PRS, P.GS, 
D C L , & c. 

T L HUNT, ESQ. 

H FALCONER, ESQ., M D , P R S , 
P L.S , F G S 

REV OH ARLES KTNGSLEY, P L.S., 
P S.A., Ac. 


M CHARLES DE REMUSAT, de 
l’AcadAmie FnmijaiBe, Ancien 
MraisLe, Ac , &c 

M J ULES SIMON, Ancien Professeur 
de Philos ophie an College de 


SIR CHARLES LYLLL, P R.S , 
PLS, PGS, Ac 

R G LATHAM, ESQ., M D , P R~S 
J. D HOOKER, ESQ., M D , P R S , 
PLS., FGS 
PROP TYNDALL, PRS 
SIR JOHN TRELAWNEY, BART , 
MP 

PROP BUSK, PRS, FGS, PLS 
FRNRY T BUCKLE, ESQ 
PROP P W NEWMAN, M A. 

G H LEWES, ESQ. 

H BENCE JONES, ESQ., MD, 
FR.S 

H. DUNNING MACLEOD, ESQ. 
PROP MASSON, M A 
H G ATKINSON, ESQ., P.G 8. 

J D MORKLL, ESQ 
E H SIEVEKING, ESQ , M D 
COL SIR PROBY T OAUTLEY, 
K.0 B , P R B 
R. W MAOKAY, ESQ. 

PROP. H D ROGERS, F.R8 
P G S , P R.S E , Ac. 

DR. TRAVIS 
REV W G CLARK. 

GEORGE LOWE, ESQ , 0 E , P R.B , 
P G S , Ac. 

ALEXANDER BAIN, ESQ 
G DRYSDALE, ESQ., MD 
PROP LAYCOOK, P R S E 
E 8 PIGOTT, ESQ 
SIR JAMES CLARK, BART.MD, 
PR.S 

J. A. FROUDE, ESQ. 

SIR HhNRY HOLLAND, BART, 
MD,FRS,PGS,Ac 
SIR JOHN HPRSOHPL, BART, 
P R.S , PJt A.S , P GB , &o 


Franco, Ancien ConseiDer d’Etafc, 
Ac 

M EMILE D FORGUKS 
M. AMKDfiE PICHOT, D M., Direc 
tour de la Revue Britnnnique. 
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{The f f/wiiif it the letter (a Mr G H Lesrn referred to tht 
ctcse ef charter at horinr resulted from the publication ef tfu 

• Ken tons far du:entt*r from tht Philosophy ef If Cemft ] 


20 Bloomsbury Sq WO 

March 21ft, 1804 

My dear 1 >wct 

Thank* for^our criticisms, romo of which aro important os 
raving mo from an over * late men t that would have teen mu 
chic von* With rrspoct to tho other* I will briefly reply to tho 
most Important! and after trembling you to rood theso replies and 
mv comment* on tho propositions con M nod in yonr two notes, I 
will nj no moro on tho matter 

I was mvng in tho assertion that Oomto rope dm to* tho science 
of mind: I should haro said tho subjective analysis of mind. 
That ho does thu I take on your own ovfdcnco j since you quote 
John Mill against him on this point. 

Tho propomtlon which I on peso to Com to • proposition of the 
three successive states tboclog-ical metaphysical, and positives 
you far is M by no means a counter proposition ” When Comte 
says that tho throe methods aro different and otoh radically 
opposed " while I say that tho method Is ono that continues 
essentially tho sumo j and when ho says that thcro aro three 
potsihlo terminal conceptions whlTo T say there a but one ponHifo 
torminal coucoplion j it seems to mo that tho term counter pro- 
position Is well warranted. 

I hnvo not read Iutfcrfi. Harrison namod tho foot that he 
had replied to mo and I have os yet only ■tinunod the chapter 
in which ho does this and sought olsewhoro for my name to see 
wbothor ho anywhere regards mo as a partial adherent. As he 
docs not do so I concdro that tho note la justified. Bat I have 
put a no to recogniring jour criticism respecting ideas and 
emotions j and meeting it. 

Tonsaylharonotrooogmxod Com to s “conooption of sociology 
aa a science'’ among his distinctive doctrines. I do not seo that 
it is distinctive of him. The conception that there is a social 
(ninuro ttss surely, os showi, entertained by Yioo ami 
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Kant vaguely if you like That -which is distinctive of Comte 
is his elaboration of the conception. Surely, too, you mil not deny 
that there hnve been other conceptions of social science among 
the Geiuaan thinkers, however wild and untenable Unless you 
can show that before Comte no one believed that social pheno- 
mena conform to law, you cannot say that the conception of 
social science is distinctive of Comte. 

You ask, too, why I do not put down, as among his distinctive 
doctrines, the idea of a philosophy consti acted out of the 
sciences I do not admit this to be distinctive any more than 
the other I refer you to your own History of Philosophy 
(p. 848), in proof that Bacon had an idea of such a philosophy; 
and, as far as it goes, a very tiue one. I hold that his assertion 
that “unless natural philosophy be drawn out to particular 
sciences, and again, unless these particular sciences be brought 
back again to natural philosophy,” involves a more correct con- 
ception of the relations of the sciences to each other than Comte’s 
elaborated hierarchy of the sciences Bacon’s conception is 
vague and true : Comte’s conception is definite and untrue I 
really cannot see that the notion of an organization of the sciences 
into one whole can be claimed for Comte 

You protest agamst my representing Comte as excludmg the 
recognition of cause from the positive philosophy If he does 
not do so what becomes of his alleged distinction between the 
perfection of the metaphysical system and the perfection of the 
positive system. 

Tn your first note you say “when Comte insists on the relativity 
of knowledge he therby postulates an Absolute, as you do ” I 
do not see how you can say this if you mean that he consciously 
or avowedly doeB so Have I not myself joined issue with 
Hamilton and Mnnsel on this very point, and endeavoured to 
show that the existence of an Absolute is necessarily postulated 
though they have not recognized this necessity ? And if Hamilton 
and Mans el assert the relativity of knowledge and do not 
recognwe the implied consciousness of existence transcending 

owledge, is it not legitimate to say that Comte does the same 
when there are his own words to show it? 

One of the implications of your first note, and of our conversa- 
tions, is thnt I ought to recognize myself “indebted to Comte as 
one independent thinker may be indebted to a predecessor ” I 
do not admit that I am reluctant to recognise indebtedness to 
predecessors * it is a question of the predecessor If anyone says 
that had von Baer never wntten I should not be doing that 
which I now am, I have nothing to say to the contrary I should 
reply it is highly probable But because I am deeply indebted 
to one predecessor, I do not see that I nm called upon to admit 
indebtedness to another when I am unconscious of it. 
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Ton my that Ton may ha to thought that my octagon inti a 
attitude towards Comte has tended to suppress thegiunlh ofany 
conaaonsncss of indebtedness to Comte. Possibly Bat allorr 
mo to point out, on tho other hand, that tho attitode of Comte ■ 
disciples, and your own attitude in particular oa expositor la one 
which merit ably tends to generate an exa^geiotcd estimate of 
Comte a influence, and Inevitably tends to mako you naaiuno 
indebtedness on insufficient giuunds. 

You aay that Comte a ideas hare reached hundreds who never 
saw hil works. This Is perfectly true. If you to imply 
that any inch diffused inflnenoe affected mo before I wrote Social 
Static^ I aay It n ont of tho question for my reading up to that 
timo hod boon wholly confined to tho Special science*, and to 
party politics, joined with miscellaneous light reading and an 
occasional glanco into tho elder wntera on philosophy Tho 
only book which so far as I know, was a means of diffusing any 
of Comte s ideas was Mill s Lome; and this I did not read until 
at loaat two year* niter Social SI aha was written — a fact of 
which you will I believe find evidence without going far 
[Kef erring to George Eliot, who had presented me with a copy 
of MiUnioyic.] 

I fancy that you and other partial adherents of Com to mistake 
as on atmosphere of Comtoan thought, what is nothing olso than 
tho atmosphere of scientific thought. Thooo whoeo education has 
been m* nly literary are unable to realise tho mental attitude of 
thoso whoso education has been mainly aoientiflo especially 
whore the scientific education has been joinod to aoientiflo 
tendencies, and a life of practical e^enoe continually Illustrating 
theoretic acionoo, as m my own case. How little influence 
Com to ■ teachings have had on scientific thfnlnng in England, 
will be shown by the a » ponying paragraph; which I sup- 
ji caoed Lulu my appendix hum the desire to avoid seem rg 
needlessly hostllo 

And now let me deal with junr two most specif! ojxnnts, 
taking first the question of the Sociology You say— “Was not 
Comte the one who attempted to construct a Sociology an the 
positive method — and Is not that your aim also P" If 'ycra *ay 
that here is a l^mhlanoe, you say truly If you say that hero 
is priority on tho port of Oomte, you say truly If yon say that 
here is indebtedness on my port, I do not admit it. If you 
believe that I was acquainted with Oomte • ideas before Social 
StatiCM was written, you may uuppu»o that I dojuiod the notion 
of a social orgvdrm (which is the only point of community 
betuuou us) from him ; hot if yon do not »uppO*e this, I do not 
see what g uunds you have for the auaumption that I am hare 
in any way indebted to Comte. The conception of Social 
Science which I have now, differs in nothing except further 
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development from the conception set forth in Social Statics 
With the exception of quite minor ethical propositions, I hold to 
all that is in. Social Statics, and in the vanons political essays 
which I have since ■mitten, have shown its further development 
hy the addition of conceptions which I have proved, by the 
analysis I sent yon, to be neither allied to those of Comte nor 
suggested by them I contend that, starting with Social 
Statics, passing through these several steps to the wider general- 
ization of social phenomena given in the essay on Progress, 
and from thence by other steps to the views which I now hold, 
there is a development on lines of organization that cannot be 
traced to him , but are manifestly traceable to the extension of 
von Baer’s principle, and to the rationalization of it which I 
have since attempted [This statement, along with some ; 
preceding and succeeding ones, and along with a passage in the 
“ Reasons for dissenting from the Philosophy of M Comte,” 
make it clear that I bad, in 1864, forgotten some of the ideas 
reached in 1850 , for on pp 451-53 of Social Statics, where 
individual organisms and social organisms are shown to be 
similar in the respect that progress from low types to high Lypes 
is progress from uniformity of structure to multifonrnty of 
sLxucture, there is, in so far, and in other words, a recognition of 
the law which von JBaer formulated in respect of the develop- 
ment of each organism, as a progress from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity ] 

The other important point is that raised m your question 
“ Was not Comte the man who first consli ucted a Philosophy 
out of the separate sciences — and is not that your aim also ” ? 
Here, it seems to me, is the chief source of difference between us 
I venture to think that you are assimilating two wholly 
different things — endeavouring to establish a lineal descent 
between systems which are not only genencally distinct or 
ordmally diRtmct, but which belong to distinct classes What is 
Comte’sprofessedaim ? To give a coherent account of the progress 
of human conceptions W hat is my aim ? To give a coherent 
account of the progress of the external world Comte proposes to 
describe the necessary, and the actual, filiation of ideas I 
propose to describe tike necessary, and the actual, filiation of 
things . Comte professes to interpret the genesis of our knowledge 
of nature My aim is to interpret, as far as it is possible, the 
genesis of th q phenomena which constitute nature The one end 
is subjective The other is objective How then cnn the one be 
the ohgmator of the other P If I had taken the views briefly 
set down m The Genesis of Science, and developed them into an 
elaborate system showing the development and co-ordination of 
human knowledge m ptnauance of a theory at variance with 
that of Comte ; then you might rightly have said that the one 
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vrns suggested by tho other Then, you might nghtly hare 
askixl — ■ Wu not Oomte the man who first constructed a 
Philosophy out of the separate saenooe and is not that yuur 
aim also r A philosophy of the smences hes a purely abstract 
sub^ eot-ma tter A nlmoaophy of nature hw.i a purely couoietu 
subject- matter and now the one can beget the other I do not 
see, A concrete may beget an ahetraot but how an ahetraot 
begets a con arete is not manifest. Oomte s iretom is avowedly 
an Organon of tho Science*. The Boheme at winch I am working 
has been called by Martinoau a Cosmogony Sorely m the 
gon oration of thought an Organon should give origin to an 
Organon and a Cosmogony to a Cosmogony If you look for 
my predooesiwr*, and 11 you point to the Oonnogomes of Hegel 
and Ok on as being conceptions which may have influenced me, 
I do not say nay i I knew the general natures of Hegel s ana 
Oken s Cosmogonies, and widely different as their conoeptums 
are fithu my own, they are conceptions of the sum clou, and 
may very possibly hare had eomo guggooLiTo influence * Bui 
why in sc" king the pat-' Inge of the Cosmogony at which I am 
working you aneroid pass over antecedent Oosmogn-mes, end fix 
on an Organon of the for its parent, is more than 

I understand. 

And now having pointed out what I oonuulvu to bo the 
fundamental difference betwoon the natures and aims of Oomte s 
eohenio and my own (which your question assumes to bo tho 
same m nature and aim) 1st me take a further step. Looking 
at it from this new point of view glance through the essay on 
Progress. Having done this, ask yourself, m the first place, 
whether you see any Oomteon msniraiion in that — whether you 
see in it anything more than the extensidn of von Baer’s 
principle and the endeayuur to mtei pnat that principle 
deductively P You must I think ummu — No In the seoond 
place ask yourself whether there are not in that essay the 
rnd rnimt* of the scheme whioh is developed in Pint Principle* 
You nfnrnnt but answur — Yes And then in the third place, 
aak, is it so foreign to my nature to go on further developing 
IdfM, that you cannot behove that the last of these has gruTrn 
out of the first P In the essay on Prog cSe there is a mdi 
mnn^ary Cosmoguuj In Firtt Prxnotpla there is a more 
elaborated Cosmogony la it unnatural that the one should in 
the course of #nm* years hare evolved the other f 

01 t™n yean after thb letter w*a wJUcn. tfca amln^y hclwctn the 
Brnthatlo philosophy and tha «y»tem of HfgA In ao far as the «nhj*ct 
matter i* ooooerntvl, vu alleged br IT cm. Oarrao. In an artlola 
rnnHIiliad fn tho Rtms da D*va Xfoxdet cm 1st April, i860, ha *afd — 
5'Ccit l'Emrpjlcpidie do Hotel rafalte an point a« to* d« 1* mtthnda 
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Even while I write I am reminded of evidence on this point, 
which, however inconclusive it may he to others, is perfectly 
conclusive to myself, and makes me more than ever certain 
of the truth of my denial Ton may remember that at the end 
of 1858 or beginning of 1859, I made an effort to obtain some 
appointment, which should give me sufficient means and leisure 
to do that which I am now doing. I have a distinct recollection 
of then explaining to Mr Grrote, who took some interest m the 
matter, that my purpose was to elaborate the ideas contained in 
the essay on Progress, which had then taken a larger develop- 
ment And if Mr J S Mill keeps hip letters, I am greatly 
n-nptaken if it cannot be shown by the correspondence I then 
had with him, that I gave him the same explanation of 
my aims * 

Whether you do or do not continue to think as yon did on this 
matter, you will at any rate see that the amount and kind of 
evidence which (to myself) warrants my continual denial, is 
abundant and definite And unless there is vnlue in saying 
that you are indebted when you are not conscious of being 
indebted, I think I am not only warranted in making the denial 
but bound to make it 

Tn brief, then, my position is this Until it is shown that the 
views of social science I now hold, differ from those contained , 
m Social Statics , by something more than difference of develop- 
ment until it is shown that a Cosmogony is not to be ngbtly 
affiliated on preceding Cosmogonies but is to be rightly affiliated 
on an Organon of the Sciences — until it is shown that the essay 
on Progress does not contain the rudiments out of which First 
Principles has naturally developed until it is Bhownthat I have 
adopted some general view of Comte’s, or been led by his teaching 
to abandon some view I previously held , X shall continue to 
assert that I am uninfluenced by Comte, save in those minor 
views of hip which I avowedly accept, and by the influence of 
antagonism And until some such specific evidence is assigned, 

I shall continue to think the opposite assertion unwarranted. 

Sincerely yours, 

n H, RBERT SPENCER 


[•Fortunately he had kept my letter. He returned it to me and I have 
quoted it in Chapter ] 
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[ Documents concerning the intended cessation of the issue of the 
Synthetic Philosophy end concerning the measures tahm to present »/.] 

Private. 

London, April 8th, 1866 
Sir 

The *ub#cribor» to Mr Herbert Spencer a 8y*tem of 
Philosophy have boon informed through a uiruular from tha 
Publisher that owmg to tho proecnt mseffimmioy af Subeanp- 
tion* it* pnblicattfm must be duoantwnsd. 

Mr Sponoer having doolinod fOTeral off ore of direct oontribn 
tions towards tho eiponcee of publishing hi« great work, tho 
only altornativo remajntng would appear to be, that those to 
■whom its diaoonfctmianoe would be a matter of deep regret, 
should anbaorfbe for a auffinlmit number of copies to seouro tho 
author frum loss. 

It is estimated that 2 h 0 addibrrrml Subscriptions would sufBoe 
for this purpose. 

Should you bo disposed to join the undersigned m taking 
additional copies, you are r equested to fill up tho enclosed form 
and send it to Hu»n. W'Hwni A Norgato, 

Gxosoi Bose, Johh Lubboce, 

Johe Tietutt^ J b. Mnr^ 

T H. Hoxmt 


To Messrs. Willum A Noboati 

14 Henrietta Street Ckrcent Garden, London W CL 
Enter my name as a Subscriber to the 4th and foUovtstg volume* of 
Mr Herbert Spencer’* Bittern qf Philosophy } 

* Number of Subscriptions 
Name 
Address 

T5i* inWripHoo for each eopy txlng 10 riiming* per (or rathw 

Ux wwh lam* of four part*) £ 5 — . — — would T«n SnL*wJi*. 

jlnrn fip — n — m — Twinty Buk^ i^j lions, dn. 
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Messrs Williams & Norgate are ready to take charge of, and 
keep for the subscribers the copies they may subscribe for for 
the present purpose, if directed to do so. 


The second of the two circulars named in Chapter XLU 


here follows . 


The Royal School of Mines, Jemiyn Street, 
May 18th, 1866. 


My dear Sir, 

I think it is desirable that a copy of the accompanying 
letter addressed to me by Mr Spencer, should be sent to all 
those who have expressed a wish to co-operate with Mr. Busk, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr Mill, Prof Tyndall, and myself, m 
carrying* out tbo plan suggested in our circular of April 8tb last 
Mr Spencer’s letter appears to me to preclude us from any 
corporate action ^ in promoting the pecuniary success of is 
works , hut so stout a champion of personal liberty, can, I am 
sure, make no objection to efforts on the part of individuals, 
who reflect that his time and his labours are still bestowed 
without remuneration, to extend the list of subscribers 

I am, yours very faithfully, 

T. H BLUXTiEX. 


Sydney Williams, Esq. 


17 Wilmot Street, Derby, 
13th May, 1866 

My dear Huxley, 

You are aware of the sad event which brought me down 
here some three weeks ago This event has consequences 
respecting which it seems proper that I should write to yon 
without further delay 

When, along with the last nnmber of the Biology, I issued a 
notice of cessation, to take place on the completion of the volume 
now m progress, I did so because I felt that I was not justified 
m containing to sink what little property I possess, as I have 
been doing year by year since I began publishing My position 
is now so far changed, that it will be possible for me to 
persevere, without making any other sacrifice than that of my 
time 

A s you know, I reluctantly assented to the measures tuat 
had, unknown to me, been taken by friends interested in the 
continuance of my work, only because othei wise the alternatives 
were, discontinuance of it or prospective rum Now that these 
are no longer the alternatives, my reason for assenting dis- 
appears I shall feel much more at my ease in going on with 
my serial as heretofore, than I should feel with the help of that 
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additional cumulation of it pruposed to bo aocnred — In ho never 
dft bcato a way 

Will you, therefore, be kind enough to nee that the arrange- 
ments lately enterod mto are n*Tir»lled — not, hu never, without 
ng my acknowledgments to thooe who hare entered into 
them. While I regret that yon, and other* who hare 
co-operated, should hare spent ao much time and trouble m 
devising a plan now to be abandoned, the oonalusrve proofs of 
sympathy with my aims that hare been thna given, will ever bo 
a gratifying remembrance to me. 

Very sincerely juur», 

HKKHEBT SPENCER 
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[ An account of the invalid-bed, as given by the 

for July 27, 1867 ] 


“ British Medical Journal* 
/ 


A HJ4W INVALin-BED. 

There is now on view at the establishment of Mr. Ward, the 
invalid chair-mo leer, Leicester Square, a new invalid-bed, 
admitting of a much greater variety of movements than any of 
those at present in use The upper framework has adjustments 
similar to those of an ordinary fracture-bed , permitting the 
body to be raised to various inclinations, and the knees to be 
bent to various nngles But the peculiarity is, that this frame- 
work is supported, under its centre, on a large ball-and-socket 
joint, which allows the whole framework, with its variously 
adjustable parts, to be moved about bodily in all directions, so as 
to be inclined longitudinally, laterally, or both, and to be moved 
round so as to face all points of the compass By means of a 
simple locking apparatus, the framework is firmly fixed in any 
attitude that may be desired a few turns of the handle sufficing 
again to release it, and any other attitude to be assnmod 
Among the advantages obtained are these * 

The patient may be taken out of bed, and put into bed again, 
without the effort ordinarily required The ball being unlocked, 
and the bed being gently tipped forwards, so that its lower end 
reaches the floor, the patient comes upon his feet , and after the 
sheets have been changed, or some needful act performed, he is 
placed with his back against the inclined surface of the bed, 
which, being then made to revolve backwards, he lies as at first 
By a lateral, instead of a longitudinal inclination of the bed, 
the patient may be turned over from the back on to the side, or 
contrariwise; saving the labour and pain often entailed by 
this change 

The longitudinal inclination of the bed being changeable at 
pleasure, the patient mny lie, or may sleep, at any angle that he 
may prefer, or that is prescribed , either with the head higher 
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than tho feet or, as it is sometimes deairablo with tho feet 
aomorrhat higher than tho head : tho inclination being of conno 
adjustable to a nicety and changeable at wilE 

Tho moTCflblo framework -which rapports tho trunk, being 
raised so that tho trunk and Jegj form an angle (which may be 
Tnned to any extent up to a nght anglo) the wholo bed may 
then bo mo red longilndmnlly round its centre of support, so 
that the body In this bent position may taro the hood and foot 
placed at all rrinctfc* of relative) eloTation. For example while 
the trunk is honxonlal tho leg* may bo greatly foehn ed upwards, 
an attitude that is demrnblo whero injury of the foot or kneo 
renders it proper to diminish the presauxu of blood. 

Tho framework that bends tho knees being raised, as well as 
that which inclines tho trunk, the samo langitadrrml rotation of 


that of silting upnght in an easy eb*fr 

Thcso movements may, of wumc, bo all of them joined with 
any such duy -e of lateral mobnafaou of tho bed as is desired 
so that, supposing tho frame ttuiL has boon adjusted somowhmt 
into tho form of an easy nban- and tilted forwards or bookwards 
so as to bring a wOuuded arm or foot to tho nght height, tho 
bed may bo at tho samo timo tilted sideways so as to bring this 
nuLLudod arm or foot on tho uppermost side, into the moot 
convenient position for dressing tno wound. 

At tho samo time the mu v ament of honxontal rotation being 
brought into play tho wholo bod may bo moved round until tho 
injured part is turned towards tho light: this s*nin horisontaJ 
retabon being at other time* aTadablo for giving tho patient 
rh*ngo of view, enabling him to look out of tho window when 
raised m the sitting posture, or to have his fhoe turned away 
from tho light if it is aislrr- ng 

To tho sido of the framoivurk is fixed a moveable arm carrying 
a email tablo, to support a plvfo or b*«fo and this table, by a 
gbght ehango of position, also becomes a reading-easel. 

One of tho advantages of the bed not emmnaliy foreseen, but 
■whioh has oomo out m practice, is that ofoeing able to make 
certain oh^gea in a patients position quite suddenly When 
the ball -and -socket joint is but partially locked oo that a 
moderate foroo applied to the head or foot of tho bed will ohange 
its position, the patient, pro musly lying h*nV may be instantly 
raised into the Kitting pewturo if a coughing fit come on. 

One further use that may be named is, that when the bail -and 
docket joint is completely unlocked, so as to permit perfect 
freedom of mu euient, two attendants, «fd«fog the handles on 
the opposite sides of tho bed, may give tho patient a little 
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exercise, by rochin(£ the bed from side to side in tbe manner 
of a cradle ( 

Beyond tbe special advantages above described, there are 
some general advantages Tbe abihty to change tbe posture of 
tbe patient m such a variety of ways and degrees, without any 
effort to him, must tend to dimmish that pain, weariness, and 
irritabihty, caused by long continuance of the same attitude, or 
by small choice of attitudes, and must so conduce to con- 
valescence A further result to be anticipated, is, that bed sores 
may be avoided, the points of chief pressure being changeable at 
will, and as often as is desired 

TbiR bed, devised by Mr Herbert Spencer, the distinguished 
biologist and philosophical wnter, for a member of his own 
family, has been in use between four and five months, and has 
so far answered his expectations that he has had a second made, 
with sundry improvements, hoping that it may be of service to 
others Mr Spencer has refrained from patenting it: not 
wishing to place any obstacle in the way of its general use. 
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[A letter eonei ng the feeling m England at the time when there 
began the American War between North and South— a letter written 
for publication t n the " New York Tribune and which though 
withheld at the time was published in that Journal some yean later ] 


Mt Deae Totthaes j When you u u hero I told von that the 
Am on cans -wholly misconceive tho foolin g with which England 
at first regarded tho quarrel between North and South. To 
others of yuur cormlajiuon I have, fruui time to made tho 
aamo Htatomant and I hare urged more than one of them to 
ernmino for himself the ondenoe fnrnmhpd hy onr press, and to 
publish tho results of his examination. Nothing has oome of 
my suggestions, however Whether those I spoke to thought it 
impossible that tho troth could be so entirely at vananoe with 
their belief as I rupiouented, or whether they preferred 
cherishing a belief which owmod to justify then* indignation, I 
cannot say probably both cansea conspired with th ei r d alike to 
the required trouble. 

The importance of disabusing the American mind on this 
matter is lnoroswmgly man fest. That hostile feeling toward 
ns whioh has for years been displayed by tout journals and 
your orators, has been largely if not m«mlj caused by the 
liuuicasion that gratuitous ill will was felt by us from the 
outset and I cannot bat think that woie this ox o neons impres- 
sion removed, there would be Ieea difficulty in coming to an 
understanding on disputed questions. Failing to find any one 
else to do what it seems to me should be done, I hare myself 
had oollootod the requisite materials, with the view of affording 
to Amcrimnn the means of judging how far they are warranted 
in ohenabmg that an m unity which has lately been pTbfhtted 
more violently than ever 

In the first place let me show you the public opinion that 
ousted In Eng land at the time that secession was impending as 
1 ttiH± opinion was oxpicasedm the oolnmna of the pn»A 


In South Oar-Jin and Alabama, and b to be made 

to tbe last perrer* in tha State Constitution, with a view to rtfnmW 

nn no (jujuxjd what*rer that can be JIkaj cjc* 1, that fhsg^o not Hka 
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Mr. Linooln. * * * JTo all our political notions there is no more reason for 
the violences reportei from the Southern StateB than there would be for the 
eleotors of Southwaik refusing to pay assessed taxes because Lord Palmer- 
Bton had declared against the ballot * * * The Southern States certainly 
would not mend matters by a separation. * * * Anything ib better than 
dividing State against State, house against house, and servant against 
master in the most rising nation in the world ” [Times, Dec 6, 1860 
“Without sharing the opinions, much less using the language, of the 
Abolitionists with respect to Slavery, which, bad though it bo, must remain 
for many years an institution of the United States, we look upon the conduct 
of South Carolina in this matter as disgraceful in the last degree To gratify 
their pique agamst those of opposite p oh tics, and to advanoe their local 
interests, the Slave-Owners would destroy a Constitution under which their 
country has enjoyed singular prosperity ” [Times, Dec 11, 1860 

“ The Americans may confidently assure themBelves that there is no party 
m this kingdom whioh desires anything but the maintenance and prosperity 
of the Umon * * * * We cannot disguise from ourselves that, apart 
from all political complications, there is a nght and a wrong in this question, 
and that the right belongs, with all its advantages, to the StateB of the 
North” [Tunes, Jan 4, 1861. 

“ The proposal of seoession is so wild, so absurd, that it could not be put 
forth by men sensible enough to conduct pubho affairs unless they were so 
dishonest as to he unworthy of the trust. The threat is either an outbreak 
of mad passion, or a device to obtain concessions from the fears and affec- 
tions of the North » [Daily News, Jan 2, 1861 

“ Granted that the United States of America are beset with peouhar 
difficulties m treating this question [Slavery] — when are these difficulties to 
vanish, when are they to be lessened, under the domination of the South? 
Gave not the Southern states gone on from iniquity to iniquity ? * * * * 

“ We must not forget that slave-owners are necessarily aggressive in every 
sense, and that in the United States they have been as a minority not only 
dominant and aggressive, but turbulent, insolent, and overbearing even 
towards the majority of their own race and nation ” 

«« t* o a ,, 0 [Morning Herald, Deo 27, 1860. 

, Southern States were the advocates of a cause less pernicious and 

detestable than the extension of slavery, we should still think their pro- 
cee mgs foolish and suicidal , but, under existing cironmstances, they can 
ve neither the sympathy nor good wishes of any man, either in Amenoa or 
in ng ana, who has the slightest regard for the progress of civilization and 
the mterests °f hnmamty » [Mining Post, Deo 5, 1860 

*i persist m the opinion that this Southern agitation is false in 

o l P r: GnC0 f’ and ., v ^ proved a blunder by its results , but, if now, or at 
any lutnre time, the slave states should break away from the Umon, we 
g await with confidence the day when the Northern confederacy, 
onger in its liberty, in its moral power, and in its physical manhood, 
would rise and overwhelm its sullen nval, and crush the system of Blavery 

, , , , [Daily Telegraph, Deo 8, 1860 

w see also now intolerant slavery makes its votaries They have enjoyed 
_ tease of power , they have had the advantage of a large number of 
I? * Presidents, as well as of supple majorities in Congress , and 

of Teias “to the Union, as a Slave State, down to the 
+Viott v, ° “k sscrari compromise, their demands, monstrous and unjust as 
r n _Z ave been, met with a too ready compliance But now, beoause they 
, , _ C0 rvea a check, and their opponents, whose rights they have so often 
violated, nave succeeded m climbing into power, they have the effrontery to 
° f “jured innocence, and to pretend that the legitimate 
P f the North is an act of aggression againBt them ” 

[Morning Star, Nov 27,1860. 
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I 

•< Thtj (SUt. Bhln] dm nos pj out ot U» TJuta! with lhdr ■Um, tor 
,, tT * naw . bcT * 40 C° to They art a peat deal i. fer in tht frWl w D 
^ j 11 ol the North." [S*trat Nor SO i860 P 

The election of Abwh m Lincoln wOl bo hilled rri j ■here u a dedai*- 
lion that the great HejTubUo ii not a alan Bepublio. Prwl n* ^ 

Dow a^ of the general conn* of United Stake poller; and with the 
dcrminanayof the Blare power half the cniti of irritation between the two 
coonlrirt wfa crate. England moat trer be an anil alarm eotmirr and It* 
Go meet of any party an anti ilarery Qu ciiunont. 

„ . [San, Nor 19 18G0. 

__ 'Dot wiU the Booth rt ally cany oat thrir threat, and ucri« from the 
Union? Wc brllera that all their load talk ii bet bloater and that they wtD 
do nothing to utterly mad aa thla. We aw persuaded that the North 

hare little to lore by the htn^e, the Booth ewrything. With the 

feeling of the whole world arainxt them standing alone in their awertlcei 
of a principle which Chris UanJly and drUlxslloa hare condemned, the 
Soothem etatca of America— abundant in land, h*nWnpt in « 3 thing elea 
— would link rapidly to a lower and lower lrrel, till they had becume aa de- 
graded aa Mexico. {Standard, Nor 81, I860, 

“If we eogirr rightly the Southern rebellion will iplotter a great deal 
and then subside. It rrita upon ^wude not tenah]* in an Anglo-Saxon 
-oauutralty j for it doci not mt upon any riolatlon of the Comtitntion, the 
efrmmnn Uw or the ilttole book It rests open arrogance and B3 ^>n JT< 
too weak a foundation for a Booth era confederacy " 

[Spectator Deo. I 186a 

The English u nation may be treated to ennemt to ahnoet any ••'trifle* 
rather than that the Slaw trade ihoold aieeed its ^°>«4t inerltahJo limits." 

{Satvrdaf Revitv Deo. *9 1860 


Thin nnwonul condemnation of tho South and sympathy mth 
tho North, nltcrod throagh tho English journals before tha news 
of S occasion rcachod ns, vraa uttered afterward* m cron atiunger 
language Hero aro tho proofs t 

"For oar own part, whaleTer cplnlcne Americans may haw of PooH h 
policy we beg to assure them that in this country there fa ooly one wish, — 
that the Union may surrire thle terrible trial. Should ProTHenne deawe It 
othamlee, we earnestly pray that the allcm maybe an amici hi cm a. 
Cirfl war in a flouri hi g country and among a kindred people can rarer be 
contemplated without hmror by a nation like curs, and we fruit that neither 
the riofenco of the people nor the w**kr of their leaden will bring thli 
eaTmmltr on the American Union." Jan. 18, 1881. 

M Without law without Justice, without delay ehe [South Carolina] la 
tresdl g in the path Jhat leade to tha downfall of r »Wi and the misery of 
f amtil ea. The hollowness of her cause ii eeon beneath all the pomp of her 
labored dermrwrfstlon, and surely to her, if to any e- unity of modern 
dayv “*7 be applied the words of the Hebrew Prophet — A wonderful and 
bambJo thing is committed in the land. It e Prophat* prophesy faleely. and 
my people lore to haw it eo, [Tfrur, Jan. 10 loot. 

"We should be thankful to eae reason to hope that tba South oould throw 
off her madneae and agree now to terma winch the most aooept at last. 

If the eooedtn do not make the moat of that time [C*. the rematnhw dx 
weeks of President Buchanan's term of office] to negotiate a Mum, then 
seems to be no other L*<j*p»t than that of owul an — unwilling as tho North 
sincerely is to to It/* [Deft* N«ae, Jan. 21, 188L 

If the Southern States succeed in estabThMiqj a separate U n io n , Iherr wID 
fnrm a State Inafgrrfflnently small and hated mnag mmklnd for lack of 

82 * 
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those moral attributes^ without which in this age no Power can claim or 
receive the respect of oivihzed and free communities ” 

t [Morning Post, Jan 9, 1861. 

“ No one desires to witness the dismemberment of a great, friendly, and 
cognate nation , but if this object should be accomplished the blame Will 
rest with the people of the South, whose treason and rebellion have been 
aided and abetted by the temporizing and cowardly policy of Mr President 
Buchanan.” [Morning Post, Jan 12, 1861 

If war should arise “we must once more rely on the natural laws of 
justice, and prediot that the slave Secessionists will be humbled, if not 
trampled under foot.” [Daily Telegraph, Jan 19, 1861 . 

“Every man who deserves the name throughout the oivihzed world gives 
his hearty sympathy to the North ” [ Daily Telegraph, Jan 16, 1861. 

“ The free States are purging themselves from the contempt of the civilized 
world for past submission to the slave oligarchs , and whatever may be the 
intentions of Mr Tiincoln in reference to the issues agitating the thirty -three 
Btates of the Union, there is ample evidence in the tone of the Northern 
press that the doom of Slavery is sealed ” [Morning Herald, Jan 28, 1861 
“'We deplore the infatuation which impels the Cotton States to a course so 
unjustifiable and dangerous * * * We sympathize with our brethren of 
the North in the trial of pnnoiple and temper to which they are subjected ” 

[ Morning Star, Jan 16, 1861 

“ We may well suppose that the Southern men male themselves belteve 
their cause a good one but the men of the North know theirs to be so It 
requires no tampering with conscience to enjoy the faith that extension of 
slavery ought to be repressed , and that is the present creed of the North 
It demands the subversion of all Christian inRtmots to believe in the right of 
property in man, and to think slavery an institution of Heaven , and that is 1 
the creed of the South No artifice can make this professed creed a faith 
Think of dying for slavery !” [Sun, Jan 19,1861 

“ The spectacle presented in the United States * * * of successful rebellion 
in the South, with timidity and almost daily change of men and measures in 
the Government of Washington, is one which all Englishmen must regard 
withpam” [Globe, Jan 14, 1861 

“ In our estimation the South has all to lose and nothing to gam by dis- 
union , and unhappily the rest of the world may lose, too, by conduot which 
seemR to spring from no source but political pnde and passion ” 

[Globe, Jan 18, 1861 

“ There remains no course open to the friends of the Union but an appeal 
to the sword * * * We hold it to be perfectly clear that the act of 
BecesBion is rebellion, and that the Government which neglects by every 
means in its power to prevent bo dire a calamity is guilty of treason to the 
Federal constitution. But, in the present instance the enormity of the 
crime of the state of South Carolina is magnified by the absence of any 
reasonable ground for their withdrawal from the Union ” 

[Standard, Jan 19,1861 

‘ On the South rests the whole guilt of this fratricidal strife , and on the 
South will fall the worst consequences of the copfl’ot it has provoked 

[ Standard , May 2, 1861 

* We can only say that the South is mad — road m the way that is caused 
by pasBion aotmg on ignorance and a morbid self-will ” L 

[Express, Jan 24, 1861 

The Southerns * * * are fighting, not to be let alone, but for the 
preservation and maintenance of ,the Slave System, to which everything 
mnBt be subordinated ” [Spectator, Jan 6, 1861 

“It is tbe dread of being inclosed in a ring fence, a vital article m the 
Republican programme, which fills the Southerns with dismay, and urges 
them on in their mad progress towards anarahy ” [Spectator, Jan. 26, 1861 
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* Tbrre U tfttfe danger Ihri En^Uihmen will look oo lb* dlrfcdatJon ol the 
United fiUlei with linraid earl oil lj or nuJfdoni utij faction- W* hsrs 

E lentr of i clilih ru«n», U we hid do other*, for rrgsniiDg it with tamsihiiig 
ks nlrrfmj' In fict, tho ■ rent vhloh Booth Coxolini K»« ix^iVlmlrpn 
a’plutcj nuj b* **!<! to hare In to I red this coon try In the rtrj me* 
embamimicoU with which lha Northern Doited HLiie* hire ao long 
llrugcled.” [Saturdiw JUrUv Jail 12, 18CL 

** The Northern BUtci at* folly justified In arming for tbs p^uit of lbs 
CctaUlution." [ScfurcLjr ravine Feb. 2 1«L 

Such was tho display of English fooling in tho daily and 
weekly papers of all political parties. The journals of extreme 
Toryism joined those of oxtremo Liberalism In this unqualified 
reprobation of tbo Sonth. A of a nngle expression of #y*jpafAy 
t rtf A the South hat hem diteorertdtn the course of the examination. 
Ono Oiprca&ion of tho kind was, I am told, published in a 
monthly mngurino, and pretested against as boing in absolute 
opposition to tho current of publio opinion. Just that cordial 
appro ml which tho anti Slavery party of tho North erpoctod to 
havo from England, and which they aftorward so loudly corn 
plained that thoy did not get, was at first shown to thorn in tho 
clearest manner oren by those least friendly to American 
institutions. 

Dow camo oil this to bo changed P When once a sentiment 
has been Mtabbihcd throughout tho wholo nation, it is a difficult 
thing to alter it j and tho transformation of it into on opposite 
scntimont In tho courso of a fow months, implies some rery 
unusual and very strong influence. After tho English people had 
unanimously condemned tho South and wished suooets to the 
Lorth, it is impossible that a largo part of them should hare 
turned round without a cause What itm that cause P I 
know of nono but jour behaviour to ns. At the very outset* 
oven before Secession had taken place there was a prodispori 
tion to put an unfavourable construction on all we sold and did. 
Tho loud utterances of a fellow fooling with you, of which I 
bare given nmiriploa that might be indtifrmWj mulbpbed, seem 
either to hare passod unnoticed by your papers, or to hare 
produced no effect on youj while, on the other hand, ready 
credence »rems to hare been given to stories of the joy 
uAjuiasod by Englishmen travelling m the United States at the 
prospect of the Constitution collapsing ” wbtoh appeared m yuur 
papers as early as December, 1800 and which I find pro tori ed 
against in trar papers as incredible. Hen who are bUw»d very 
generally CMJ1 800 the facts which they expect to seej 

end I suppose that the traditional bitterneas aga n*t England, 
cncouragea, if I am rightly informed, even by the lcs-uus m your 
aohool books, made you ready to believe and remember all 
allegations of unfriendly fee lin g on our port, while you were 
unready to behove, and very soon forgot, the dear proofs of our 
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friendly feelrng Thus only is it possible to acconnt for the fact 
that, ont of the eitoimous mass of evidence to the contrary, yon. 
extracted materials for the conviction that we bore yon ill-will. 
Thus only is it possible to account for the fact that, in response 
to onr manifestations of sympathy, there came msmnations 
respecting onr intentions and onr motives , false statements of 
what we were doing or were about to do, assertions that onr 
interests were on the side of the Sonth, and that therefore we 
were snre to go with the Sonth, charges of mean selfishness 
based on the assnmed truth of these assertions , ending in 
invectives that became daily more violent Emends who are 
treated as enemies are not likely to remain friends, and your 
persistent misrepresentations, by alienating some and producing 
resentment in others, eventually aroused among ns the hostile 
sentiment with which we were wrongly charged I leave yon to 
judge of the truth of this inference after telling yon how I was 
mySelf affected. It has been said of me by some of your writers 
that I am in feelmg more an American than an Englishman, and 
the statement is in a considerable degree true. Moreover, at the 
time in question (though in a still greater degree afterward), my 
relations with individual Americans and with the American 
public were such as to heighten my preexisting sympathies 
Nevertheless, I confess that your behaviour toward ub wrought 
m me a change similar in kind to that which I saw wrought in 
those around me, though not so great m degree Irritated day 
after day by seeing ascribed to Englishmen ignoble motives 
which certainly were not prevalent, if they existed at all, the 
strength of my fellow-feeling with the North gradually 
diminished Nothing could have made me sympathize with the 
Sonth, but I can well nnderstand how those whose detestation 
of Southern institutions and Southern conduct was less intense 
than mine, were at length so much incensed by your nndesei ved 
reproaches that they changed sides I do not defend this. I do 
not think any were justified m wishing well to your antagonists 
because they felt themselves calumniated by' you, and perhaps I 
ought myself to have kept nncooled my originally warm interest 
m your success But it is not in ordinary hnman nature to 
respond to hard words by unflagging good wishes 

\V as there not a reason for onr hard words, yon will say ? Did 
not the premature proclamation of neutrality justify our inter- 
pretations ? I cannot enter at length into this vexed question 
I will only say that, had Buch a proclamation been made by & 
people who were diRplaymg unfriendly sentiments to yon, ye 11 
might have had some reason to regard it as an act of hostility , 
hut coming as it did along with the reprobation I might almost 
say exeoration of your antagonists, it could not reasonably b 0 
interpreted othei wise tban as a step taken m pursuance of our 
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established foreign policy That tbo slop was taken sooner than 
was necessary for uio avoidance of entanglcracnta, may or may 
not bo true bat even if trno tt is surely strarigo that an orrOr of 
judgment on tho part of a Minister should haro mado you furget 
tho manifestations of good feeling from an on tiro nation. 

No doubt them oxlstod boro somo -who willingly found 
provocation in jonr treatment of ob, Their social position, their 
class* Interests their traditional opinions, haro always predisposed 
our ** upper ton thociand to look coldlr on a society lrto yours. 
And irritated ns they frequently wexu by having the success of 
American Institutions held up to them aa a rupp^h it Is cot 
surprising that tboy were ready to say and do unfriendly things 
whenever tho opportunity offered. Hence it become the policy 
of tboir journals to re produce hero everything yuu said against 
ns, and when tho Trent a IWr and your ad verso tariff gave 
ocean Kin tho com men U of their journals were, of course, snob aa 
to increase aa mach as possible the growing alienation. Afford 
ing, as the language of your Press continued to do, abundant 
materials for generating ft, this hostile sentiment, which was at 
first limited to a small minority spread until it became the 
p o* oiling sentiment among tho influential 0 Inarm, though not 
among tho mass of tho pooplo And this it was which led to tho 
angry speeches mado by certain members of our Legislature 
this It was which at longth produced openly avowed partisanship 
■with tho South j this it was -which made pomfldo the unfortunate 


Alabama business. 

I have laid before you littlo olao than indisputable facta j and 
from these facta suoh infoTsnocs as I havo drawn are, I think, 
irresistible. It a a fact which anr one may verify V referring 
to the files of our papers in New York, that for months after the 
commencement of Tour troubles, tho imnnimoua srmpfthies 
of the English with the North tOio expressed in the most 
unqualified manner It ia a foot that my own onginally warm 
interest in tho suocosb of tho North was gradually cooled by the 
. Jll Tindrmr.nl rAl.ninhfta-Wlth which VOU 


what changed mo from an ardent sympa+h er into a lukowartn 
sympathirer changed others from friends into enemies, the 
inference is ono which scarcely admit* of question The oon 
elusion la, I think, 1 Heritable, that but for the revolution of 
fwltfff breoffht about hr ,uur bohaTOm- to nj, there reoojd 
norer hare b«m prompt^ any of thews private acte of aid to tho 
Oonfoderatoa of .hint tto oomplare cor hare 

happened that (jtvM of "'*- 1 peebgWs rehioh aUowed that aid to 
borerem I am, vary iIbootJt youre, Homit SraaoD, 
lf 0 e S7 <J«« I Chrdou, Baymtsr Hay 22, 1869 
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A NEW PISHING POD-JOINT. 

[From u That Field” newspaper for January 14, 1871.] 

Sir, During the late salmon-fishing season, I had the oppor- 
tunity of tiding a rod with a new kind of joint, which I had 
made for me in the spring The results having been satisfactory, 
a description of it may he of interest to fisheunen who care 
about improved appliances. 

This new foirn of joint may he generally described as a 
combination of the splice and the socket, possessing, as I 
think, the advantages of both without their inconveniences 

Tn the figure, A B represents a splice made with a shoulder 
at C — the effect of the shoulder being that, bo long as the 
halves of the splice are held together laterally, they cannot be 
drawn apart longitudinally The halves of the splice are held 
together laterally by a sliding socket or collar, D E, of such 
length and diameter that when it is drawn down till the bottom 
of it, E, comes to the point B, or rather to the dotted line just 
below B, the splice is tightly inclosed by the collar throughout 
its whole length the tightness, of course, resulting from the 
slight taper of the rod and the corresponding taper of the 
collar The advantages of this arrangement are these 

1 Deciease of weight Instead of the usual metal socket 
and the metal bracket fitting into it, which have to bear all the 
strain, and therefore must be of considerable thickness, there is 
only a single collar, which may be made comparatively tirm ; 
6mce the strain it has to bear is no greater than that which is 
borne by the wrapping of silk ordinarily covering a splice 

2 Quickness of adjustment When the rod is being put 
together, no time is required to adjust the hue of the runners 
The fixing of the splice itself fives the line of the runners, 
which cannot afterwards go aw±y A further and greater 
economy of time and trouble, results from dispensing with 
the usual link of wire or string, needful to prevent the loosening 
of the joints by continual casting 

3 Avoidance of entanglements, The existing form of socket 
joint, needing its ly mg of wire or string to prevent loosening, 
causes inconvenience and mutation, by often catching the Ime 
or the flies This collar-splice joint, as it may fitly be called, 
offers nothing against which the line or the flies can catch ’ 

4 It is quickly taken to pieces requiring no untying, and 
not being liable to bind. 

. This last assertion may perhaps be received with scepticism 5 
since it seems obvious that as, m rainy weather, water will get 
into this joint as into the ordinary one, the liability to Bwelbng of 
the wood and consequent binding will be as great, if not greater. 
But, anticipating this difficulty, I had especial care taken 
that the wood should be made watei proof Soaking it in hot 
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boHcd ofl and subsequent Tarnishing, 
rendered it impermeable; so that though, 
during my fishing of bit season, ci 
posnro to mm for many hours repeatedly 
occurred I narcr had any incouvcnionco 
from binding I may add that, m on 
additional precaution, I rubbed the gur 
faco of the splice ontOT and inner with 
tallow [This wu a mil lab e I forgot 
that ' verdigris' 1 woo Id result from 
contact of tallow with brass. I afterwards 
tued oil. Perhaps Yaielinowonld onanur ] 

It may bo well to moot o further doubt 
which some will feel — whether tho 
ahding collar mil not bo loosened by 
continual casting as tbo ordinary socket 
is. Jtccogniting this possibility before 
tho rod was mndo I conclndod that IJj 
thcro would bo littlo danger of inch an M 
crU. Tho common rod is apt to gat 
loose at tho joints, because at each cast 
tho momentum given to tho upper 
parts of tho rod tends to pull them out 
of their sockets but in tho joint I havo 
described, tho shoulder of tho rphco 
effectually provonti this momentum of 
tho upper parts from producing any 
effect, so long ai the collar keeps it* 
place and there is no tendency to 
loosening of tho collar savo that result- 
ing from its own momentum, which is 
not sufficient, to ovorwuio the friction* w 

Experience voriflod this anfooi p o ti o n t 
when the oollar was thrust into its place 
with mod cm to tightness,!* norer stirred. 

Being much simpler than the ordinary 
joint, it ought, I should think to 
considerably cheaper though I oannot 
say that the advantage of chrepneas was 
realized in my oj-uurienoe. But of 
courso anything mado far the first time 
is much more costly than when it i* 
habitually znade. Mr Alfred Carter 

of Bt John i Street Boad, Islington, was „ 

the Tnfclmr j and, on the whole, ho earned out myplan ntfrisctorfly 


37, Queen s Gardens, 
Baja water 

Jan. 3 
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OBITUAHY NOTICE OP J S. MILL. 


[From the “ Examiner ” newspaper for May 17, 1873.3 

To dilate upon Mr Mill’s achievements, and to insist upon the 
wideness of his influence over the thought of his time, and 
consequently over the aotions of his time, seems to me scarcely 
needful The facts are sufficiently obvious, and are recognized 
by all who know anything about the progress of opinion during 
the last half-centuiy. My own estimate of him, intellectually 
considered, has been emphatically, though briefly, given on an 
occasion of controversy between us, by expressing my regret at 
having to contend again st the doctrine of one whose agreement 
I should value more than that of any other thinker.” 

W Me, however, it is almost superfluous to assert of him that 
intellectual height so generally admitted, there is more occasion for 
drawing attention to a moral elevation which is less recognized ; 
partly because his activities in many directions afforded no 
occasion for exhibiting it, and partly because some of its most 
remarkable manifestations in conduct, are known only to those 
whose personal relations with him have called them forth I 
ee especially prompted to say something on this point, because, 
where better things might have been expected, there has been, 
not only a gmdging recognition of intellectual rank, but a 
mar ed blindness to those fine traits of character which, in the 
va nation of men, must go for more than superiority of intelligence 
might, indeed, have been supposed that even those who 
never enjoyed the pleasure of personal acquaintance with Mr 
1 , would have been impressed with the nobility of his nature 
as indicated m his opinions and deeds. How entirely his public 
career has been determined by a pure and strong sympathy for 
s fellow-men how entirely this sympathy has subordinated 
a desires for personal advantage how little even the fear of 
emg injured m reputation or position has deterred him from 
■ljF 4-t* C0UTse which he thought equitable or generous, 
oug o be manifest to every antagonist, however bitter. A 
generosity that might almost he called romantio was obviously 
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the filing prompting ran dry of thoso course* of action which 
have been commented upon ns errors. And nothing liko a trno 
conception or him can bo formed unless, alolg with din on t from 
them, there goes recognition of tho fact that thoy resulted from 
tho eagerness of a noblo nature, impatient to rectify in j ns toes 
and to further human welfare 


It may, per ha pi bo that my own perception of thin pervading 
warmth of feeling has been sharpened by seeing it exemplified, 
not in tho form of expressed opinions only but m the form 
of pnTuto actions. For kLr Mill was not ono of those who to 
Bjmpfttbr with their fellow men in tho abstract, jorn mdifferenoe 
to them in the concrete. There came from hrm generous acta 
that coi oa^iondcd with his generous sentiments. I say this not 
from second hand knowledge but having in mind a rcma.rka.blo 
example known only to myself and a few friends, I have 
hesitated whether to giro this emmplo ; seeing that it has 
personal implications. Cat it affords so dear on insight into 
Mr Mill s character, and shows so much more vividly than any 
description could do how fino wore tho motives swaying his 
coudact, that I think tho occasion justifies disclosure of it. 

Somo seven Tears ago after bearing is long as was possible 
the continued losses entailed on mo by tho publication of tho 
/System of Fhilotophy, I notified to tho subscribers that I shonld 
bo obliged to ccoso at tho doso of tho volumo then m pro^i^k*. 
Shortly after tho issue of this announcement I received Iruui 
Mr Mill a letter, in which, after expressions of ic^ t, and after 
naming a plan which ho wished to prosecute for rdmlmrmug 
me, ho went on to say j — In tho next plaoo what I 

propoBo is, that yon shonld writo the next of your treatises, and 
that 1 should guarantoe the publisher against loss, i-e- shonld 
engage, after such length of time as may do agreed on, to mak* 
good any deficiency that may occur not exceeding a gl»uu sum, 
that sum being such as the publisher may think sufficient to 
soenro him. Now though these arrangements Wo o of kinds 
that I oonld not bring myself to yield to thoy none the leas 
profoundly impressed mo with Mr Mill s nobility of fed mg and 
his anxiety to further what ho regarded as a benefioial end. 
Such proposals would have been remarkable oven had there 
Vvym entire eg re men t of opinion But they wore the more 
oiuarknblo as oemg mado by him under the oonsdonanesi that 
there existed between ns certain fundamental differences, openly 
avowed. I had, both directly and by implication, combated that 
form of the exponential theory of human knowledge which 
characterises Mr Mill s philosophy m upholding Bediam I had 
opposed in decided ways, thcae metaphysical systems to which 
Mb own Id*a1i*m was cioeely allied \ and we had long earned on 
a oonteu cr»y respecting the teat of troth in which I had 
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sirmlaily attacked Mr Mill’s positions m an outspoken manner 
That under suck circumstances be should have volunteered bis 
aid, and urged it upon me, as he did, on the ground that it 
would not imply any personal obligation, proved in him a very 
exceptional generosity. 

Quite recently I have seen afresh illustrated this lino trait 
this ability to bear with unruffled temper, and without any 
diminution of kindly feehng, the publicly-expressed antagonism 
of a friend The last evening I spent at his house was m tho 
company of another invited guest, who, originally agreeing with 
him entirely on certain disputed questions, had some fortnight 
previously displayed bis change of view nay, had publicly 
criticized some of Mr Mill’s positions in a very undisguised 
manner Evidently, along with his own unswoi vmg allegiance 
to truth, there was m Mr Mill an unusual power of appreciating 
in others a like conscientiousness; and so of suppressing any 
feebng of irritation produced by difference suppressing it not 
in appearance only, but in reality; and that, too, under the most 
tiding circumstances 

I should say, indeed, that Mr Mill’s general characteristic, 
emotionally considered, was an unusual predominance of the 
higher sentiments — a predominance which tended, perhaps, both 
in theory and practice, to subordinate the lower nature nnduly 
That rapid advance of age which has been conspicuous for some 
years past, and which doubtless prepared the way for bis 
somewhat premature death, may, X think, be regarded as the 
outcome of a theory of life which made learning and working 
the occupations too exclusively considered. But when we ask 
to what ends he acted out tbiR theory, and m so doing too little 
regarded his bodily welfare, we see that even here the excess, if 
such we call it, was a noble one Extreme desire to further 
humau welfare was that to which he sacrificed himself 

F^ebeet Spenoee. 


s 



ArpENDis n. 


liERnrnT srrNcra and ms American friends 

[Irtlrr f-wlltlhrj ty Pr'f J eamatu to cvrrtcl u rtmj im/rtfn*ni 
rurrmf i* ArtmceJ) 


Tb 0 r I* Jitor of 77.* Tnhvnt 

Kit i J cut n portion of yonr rpcco to coi xt certain militate- 
menU Trhlcli Haro apprami In the newspaper* In reference to 
tho a^irlanco given to Mr Herbert Spencer from this ctmn try 
In publishing hi* work*. Repented contradiction! of theso 
rrroneonji statements h\ro already appeared in yonr columns 
Imt they rcem to hnTo foiled of their purnoer u tho following 
eitrnci from n re-dot evening paper -mil show Tho writer 
raid **Tho conMderablo suras that novo been transmitted to Mr 
Spencer from his American publishers haro been tho means, as 
ho himself Has bo mo witness, of enabling him to apply hlm*olf 
in sing I men of purpose to tho ono great lifo-worlc. If Mr 
Spencer should be spared to ns only long enough to complete 
this wojk (tho philosophical system) It is si gru Scant to consider 
It will bo to his American rorenuo that tho saving from frittering 
bread -and bolter wort, which would otherwise have been a 
necessity of froitfnl years sufficient to its completion, will 
be doo r 

It U no donht a creditable fh ng that a few persons In. this 
conn try seeing the great pnblio Importance of Mr Spencers 
labors, and learning that they wore in peril of interruption for 
Uck of support, contributed liberally to j unmt & result which 
they believed would bo a poblio calamity but if tho matter is to 
bo talked about and boas tod of as & national honor It become# 
important to know exactly how tho ease stands. A glance at tho 
facts will show that tho writer a boro quoted claim* altogether 
too much Tho cirotraurtanocs wero tin*© 

Daring tho early part of his caroor as a philosophical writer 
Mr Spencer wna habitually a loser by his labors j not armplr in 
devoting tune without rot am, but in ha nng to spend in pebhea- 
tlcm sums whioh wore only in part repaid by sales, and ho was 
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consequently forced to make repeated inroads upon Ms propeily. 
His projected pMlosoplncal system "was a formidable under- 
taking which he expected to occupy twenty years of time, and 
which would involve heavy expenditure, which no publisher 
would undertake To meet this he chose the foirn of subscription 
as the only plan holding out any inducement of enabling him to 
prosecute the work Accepting the assurances he received that 
it would be sustained, he commenced publication in. 1860, with 
about 450 English subscribers and about 250 from this country. 
But owing to causes which need not be named the enterprise was 
not sustained In two or three years the English subscription fell 
off to about 300 and the American ceased entirely. His American 
publishers paid him a copyright on his books, but that, with the 
proceeds from the English subscriptions, was insufficient to 
protect him from loss. Early in 1866 he found, upon examining 
into his affairs, that spite of every effort to economise he had, in 
the course of his literary career, frittered away nearly $6,000, and 
that if he went on much longer in the same way nothing would 
be left, and so, with much reluctance, he announced the discon- 
tinuance of the serial 

But English thinkers were by no means indifferent to the fate 
of the undertaking. Mr. Mill made a noble proposal, offering to 
assume the entire pecuniary responsibility of going on with the 
work, but Mr. Spencer declined it A movement was afterward 
made by certain leading scientific men to secure au ailifioial 
increase in tbe cumulation of his serial. This Mr Spencer at 
first resisted, hut was afterwards induced to consent to the 
arrangement in a qualified form "W hile the matter was pending, 
however, the sudden death of Mr. Spencer’s father occurred, and 
altered the aspect of the case ; so that he at once canceled the 
arrangement, and resolved to continue the workat his own expense. 

Meantime, moved by the announcement that Mr Spencer’s 
senes was to stop for lack of support, and knowing that he had 
been a heavy loser by the publication of works of great value to 
the public, some of Ihr American friends contnbuted a sum to 
repay his losses, and belp the project on; aud in July, 1866, 
when going to England, I was commissioned to hand over to Mr. 
Spencer the documents showing that $7,000 had been invested in 
his name in Amencan securities The funds were not sent to 
him as a largess, or because he was personally in want of them, 
hut they were sent to aid in carrying on an extensive and yevy 
important work which was threatened with arrest because of non- 
support Mr Spencer was not consulted, and the thmg was so 
done that he had no choice but to acquiesce in the arrangement. 
The spirit m which he did it is shown in the following letter : 

My Dkah Sib Though my friend Dr Yonmans, by expressions in fas 
letters, had led me to suppose that somethin!? was likely to be done in the 
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01 P™™ 410 ® «■ d m, «*, yrf i 

*o pintrmu u thst whfoh l iJwmM 
IhSS^i, 0 ! J^v^ 5 Infep aiinosolthaibpt thstwere bdngf Wn 

ItK 7 Mid «xtj^milol tin ATTmrWrf lilt of 

" mp ^ 1 ^ m 7 tkootfit having takm thii dirw^nr, 

ATTlfcrfc * n qtft« w, u 

IS t ?.* h * n 1 h4YB it- Not *Wy the act ibelf, but 

1 £’V£* r 111 '"Weill the sot has been flan#, b extremely ffratiMs* to 
1011 ff® •""•fif? w Wl« an the cme hind I hid dJKdSat 
1 enAt not to oontloaa ncri^ng whit little property I uo». «. I hid. on 
the other hard, reared not to place m,pjf in^mjTqn-^Slhr Lgitiaa 
wd. In yuuaaxMM ct thb resolve, I hid negatived sundry p*np«StmSi 


here In furtherance of mj undertaking 


*™ |BD •H""*! b ra wUoh ippir. tS tinme^o SSSJirtBm Stwrf 
ft of the pro" ‘ ‘ 


yielding, Already In the c 
which I declined to rood 


e pmfl ti teeming from repn hi f*h*d »ml«, 

- . . . 'T , the cost of the iriuoulype plate* hid been 

m,*id to thoM who fomi.hed the fond, they delated mitTi* yin* thit 11 
I did not draw the prooeodi they would remain In H«ir, Appleton* h nd , 
»nd 1 loreeee thit w»e 1 ncm to be P-tlm under their Hnd££e *W would 
probebly take in *n*l ^ u* atop. I therefore nbmlt, and I feel W b— *• 
tfon In doing thle b*aau*c the .Uony ijnrnathy with my atm* which hu from 
the beginning been "» "1 farted In the United State*, n»v M ^ that 
raperaonoJ rather than pujOual «vm^dwr «tff»r n more those who hare mated 
In the matter and ahoold also guide m*. Will yoc, therefore, be so good u 
to «ay to all who hire joined In r«»»ing thb megrdfleent gift, which more 
than replaaai what I ban loet daring the laat 10 year#, that I aooept it ae i 
tnart to be need to pnhlio end*, and that, at the woo time, feeling* of 
another kind compel me to eii*ci my gratitude aa ■well ae my admiration. 
Let me add that while the rreult of (heir met will be that of greatly 

fanflltat^g my labor*, the appro al cuu y*d by It In eo unparalleled a way 
bran readers cd another nation, **Tmnt tall to be a moral Li i nt ud 
repport of great vahtt to roe. Behave me, my dear fib Tory ■* e-viyywire, 
RnwrKX B Jit* uh Nos -York. H u 8c»«u»*. 


Mr Spencor’a statement that the aotian of ha American 
friends would have the effect of greatly famlrtatang hie labor*, 
soon prOvod true, and in a way that he himeelf hardly anticipated- 
Instead of pop tinning 1 to employ a youth aa aa B-irmimonri*, he 
was able to engage a gentleman of ■university ©deretevn to give 
him aasiatono© of a higher kind. Not, indeed, that he wanted 
this DMiitanoe to carry on. hi* regular jihflneophinwl sane* but 
ha foresaw that in dp* ling with the Principle* of Sociology 
(the great work of his *yitem in three Tohrm#*) he would 
require the collection and oln*wiftoBtacni of a very large amount 
of material*. This was begun m 1857 simply with a view of 
Will taring his own work, but it quickly proved to bo so 
important that Mr Bpenoer detailed to have it earned out for 
general use. Though subsidiary to his m*in enterprise this was 
an immense underte^mg and one which is destined to juuvfi of 
great public momnnt. Air Spencer wanted the most oompre* 
tensive and aoourate knowledge oonoemhig all the dii otaffiod 
phases of human uooiety as a basis of inquiry into the laws of its 
development. Den*mg a method by which the different order* 
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of sociological facts coaid be tabulated, and readily compared, be 
divided the races of man Inn d into three great groups — the 
existing savage raceg, the existing civilized races, and the extinct 
civilized races — -with the view of working out the whole subject 
in the most exhaustive manner. He has engaged three gentle- 
men of the requisite qualifications to take each a division of the 
work and devote to it five years of research The work is 
already considerably advanced, and poi Lions of the “Descriptive 
Sociology,” an it wdl be called, have been slowly passing through 
the press for the last two years, and Mr Spencer hopes to be 
able to issue the first numbers in the course of the Autumn. 

These statements will make manifest the nature of the mis- 
apprehension that has arisen When, a few months ago, in a 
letter to Mr. Appleton, part of which appeared m The Evening 
Post, Mr. Spencer said that his chief reason for gratification at 
the increase of returns from this cotmky, -was that he would be 
able to push forward more rapidly tbe sociological tables, the 
allusion was to this supplementary undertaking. Of course the 
outlay implied hy it, including the cost of printing only, to be 
returned after a considerable time, is great; and the rate of 
progress is determined by his ability to meet tins cost The 
reference of the above-quoted writer to Mr. Spencer, as having 
himself borne -witness to tbe importance of his American receipts, 
must therefore be interpreted by these facts Although ho has 
received probably more sympathetic encouragement from this 
country than from his own, and although more of hiR books have 
been sold here than there, yet it is neither true that he has 
received more money from his American than from his English 
sales, nor that his American income could have alone sustained 
him, nor that the continuance of his “ System of Philosophy” was 
dependent upon assistance from the United States Mr Spencer 
is very far from nnderratmg the great benefits be has derived 
from American appreciation and American generosity, but if 
claims are to be made as to who shall have credit in the matter, 
he has a right to ask that no injustice be done to bis English 
luends, who were equally appreciative of Ins work, and equally 
generous m their proposals to sustain it. B. L. Youmans 

New York, June 5, 1872. 
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— calumniation of Rev T Spencer, 
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Bam, Alexander Emotions and the 
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210^ 3G0. SOt iSS, 412, 00 1 Ml j 
Inccmtlon of conet*! doctrine in 
octtogre**»L4<U,e/ IL 3!0 1 anttur>- 

pocentrWamofe*riyTiew«,LCOO; tho 

word Introduced to “ Traxocendemtal 

rbs^v^/ " l. BB W «i) I 

entiation, *«-, ccmidptod, L 003 » 
applied to mosio, L 007 t phyaical 
doctrine* mnkriylng, L MI 1 f<a 
cardinal rctocipio* atat^i, L 603 tq J 
« u^th of 8. a idea* r«rl»wwL iL 

0 a^ 10, 1M *?7 1 *P^i«i to 
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education, n 18 , astronomy, n 
21 sq , geological evidence, il 
43 sq , reinforced by theory of 
natural selection, n 60, 100 , doo- 
trrne developed m First Principles, 
n 74 , primary traits found to be 
secondary, n 112, 164 , spontaneous 
generation incongruous with, n 219 , 
application to ethics, n. 314 , 
political institutions, n 373 , elabo- 
ration of doctrine S ’s object m life, 
n 460 , to what end ? n 469 sq 
Exaggeration, a form of unveracity, 
l 382 

Examiner, obituary notice of J S Mill, 
n 249, 606 sqq 

Exhibition, 1861 divergent opinions 
respecting it, l 373 , removal of 
buildings a blunder, i 374 
Exhibition, 1862, n 77 
Experience, does not always teach, n 
281 (c/ 288) 

Express (extinct daily paper), quoted, 
499 sq 

Eyre, Governor, n 139, 142 sq 

“ Factors of Organic Evolution,” n 
410 , proofs read by Huxley, n 476 
Falconer, H , n 484 
Farm-house life, pleasures of, i 73 
Femer, Prof D , revivification of ideas, 
i 247 

Fertility, vanes with conditions, n 131 
Fiction, attitude of Methodists, cf i 
77 

Field newspaper, contnbution to, u 
214, 604 

First Principles n 61 sqq , 74 (cf u. 
466) , agnostic view anticipated, i 
346 , first outline, n 16 , recep- 
tion, n 76 , objeot of Part I “ The 
Unknowable,” ib , reorganization, 
n 112, 164 sq , 163, 166 sqq , 
Cazelles’ introduction to French 
translation, n 226 ; its entice, n 
266 sq , 368 

Fishes, tactile organs, m Nile, n 339 
Fishing alleged supenonty of local 
flies contested, i 486, 491, n 436 , 
pursued by S as a sedative, i 606, 
u 213 (cf i 72 sq , 80) , not “ mur- 
derous ” sport, u 213 (cf l 81) , S ’s 
new rod joint, n 214, 436, 604 sq 
Fiske, John, u. 212 , meeting with, n 
406 6 


Flint, Prof Robert S ’s reasonB for 
not accepting hon degree, n. 233 sq 
Flying machines, i 301 sq 
Forbes, A , meotmg with, n 365 
ForbeB, Prof Edward, i 434, 461 
Forgues, Emile de, n 484 
Forsyth, Wm , M.P , meeting with, n 
297 

Fortnightly Review, contributions to, n 
121, 216, 232, 264, 364 
Fortune, good and bad, as factors m 
hfe, i 324 

Fox, Archibald, i 199 
Fox, Sir Charles a pupil of W 6 
Spencer, i 66 , acquaintance with, 
i 105 sq , S ’s engineering chief, 
l 126, 129, 130 sqq (cf 278, 281) 
Fox, Dr , of Derby (hither of Sir CharleB 
Fox), i. 60, 65 

Fox, Henderson & Co , i 281 
France contrast between Pans and 
provinces, 1 457 , juvenility of 

Frenchmen, 1 458 , translations of 
S ’s works, n 126, 283 , official 
recognition of S ’s works, ii 326, 347 
Franchise dangers of extension, n 
65 sq , S ’s earlier and later opinions, 
n 366 

Frankland, [Sir] Edward, n 115,484, 
X Club, n 116 
Fraser, Prof A C , i 483 
Fraser’s Magazine, contribution to, l 
607 sq 

Freedom S ’s doctrine of equality, 
l 361 sqq , current conception of, 
i 439 sqq 

Fremantle, Canon W H , a promoter 
of Anti -Aggression League, n. 376 
French, see France 

Froude, J A , meeting with, n 347 
Cf n 484 

Funerals, S ’s objection to attending, 
n 318 

G Alton, Francis, co editor of Reader, n 
119 

Games, good for adults, n 305 
Garrett, J W , of Baltimore, n 400 sq 
Garrison, Lloyd, pubko recognition of, 
n 167 

Gaskell, Mrs , S ’s opinion of Mary 
Barton, l 350 

Genealogies, value of, i, 3, 11, 21 
“Genesis of Soience,” i 391, 500 sq, 
n 10, 106 
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Grata, Carijie > dsfinitloc wrons. 1. 147 a • Imu Ira 1L IK » Of 

(wSL^w T}°7 reI ™5 ri L l 70 ; Qm »- Sr wnu m R„ CWa turn o/ 
”T5' W ,° Sprarar-. mtiod WjrtraJ , Fora, infioraM. S. . 
Of teeing L 48 JJ., 63 S. B thOQght*, 1 L 13. 

tox* W, L 1CM 620 *5 I mairoIloM Growth, efloota of rapid, L 114. 
tmUj* of the Geometry of Portion, Guide-book*, mlsdlrectioni in, fi. 70 
k IB-1 *7 l practical application in Goido, » Phmbus and Anron criti- 
_ iocomotlTO work, L 165 died, D. 100 » 

Go0r f o » *£ nr 7 I for f GoU, 8ir Wm. meeting with, IL 218. 

crat landlord*, iL 300 ] Ptrflextd Garaev Edmund, 11239 
PhdotojAcr iL 469 *j GuthrJo, Malcolm, a hostile cdtio of 

° ern oSi r tmUlI * tioIU of 8- • wuiha, a ■ philosophy iL 358. 

™f|rr^r Gotta pensha i it* introduction, L 312 

Utvm theory enunciated in H M nnrra *7 
and Fashion," L 443. 

Girard Codece Philadelphia, coercive H Asm. noire, evolution of, iL 185 a? 

dUapllne, iL 401 Haeckel, Emit, recrrmnwiris » trana- 

Gladatone, W E. 1 iletapbydcn] 80- Utor a 236. 
cietr IL 200 j eontru « » with, Hallam, John, Derbyshire notable, L 
a 264 (e / 450 ) ; 8- * amicable rela- 18- 

tlona. a 256, 207 TT ndlton, Dr JL, RtcoUxiio*» of Fig 

Gletvainring, cf L 821 a 73. fUJ*ry referred to, a 436 

G?o6e, views on American Civil War Hamilton, Lady Gland, meeting with. 




«. IL 356. 

L 105. TTumilton, iflae, meet! 

Too, doctrine of reoon Happiness, utJIIi rian 


ciatkm, L 270 

Govern -hvmt , 8. ■ ©ariy views on, L 


Hare, Th maa, scheme for 
tkm, fl. 00 


with, a 355. 
iwiLBS. 


197 207 *77^ 220 j franchise ©iten Harris, George engineering colleague, 
rion, a 65 ; earliest forma, a L 131 

301 ; question of sphere pre^mi Haniaon, Frederic cooperates with 
nently practical, iL 378 8. In aoheme for diaeatahhahment. 


nently practical, iL 373 
Graham, Prof., IL 434 
Grammar 8. a aversion from, L 108 
169 


8, In scheme for diaeatahhalrment, 
IL 259 anti militant agitation, iL 
330, 875 j meeting with, iL 365. 
Sea also L 256. 


Gray Prof. Asa, meetings with, IL 117 i Haydn a “ Creation, L 275. 
405. ( “ Hayti^wne PBpera, ,T L 386, 


Grmxobroolc, RMney on 


faTpHt^BTiansKi Brttteil and Hesisey 297 
L 4 to Heart, ■ 

Great Western Hallway L 209 825 a? Hedel, 
Greece, A oWit 1 art oritimxed, L 207 pbQoi 
IL 443 #n Hogelor 

Greece, Modern translation of Sdvea Owri 
tic*. iL 356. Held cm 

Greeley Horace, a visitor to Chapman, L 322 
L 348 Hehnho 

Greenwich Ball way L 139 of I < 

Greg, W B^ L 372, 367 409. Hemna, 

Gi\w CM3T Square, ht by oil lamps, L *q 
112. HiwmeJl 

Grote, George meetings with, IL 19 L 407 
121 gives 8. a testim^sit 1 iL 39 1 H«sm 
poppas Uni u ally dignity for 8., fl. L 141 


lythcm* Papers," L 386, 406 *q 
ward, Abraham, meeting with, IL 


Heart, the, can it be overtaxed f L 432. 
Hedel, G W P., B. ■ v*ewa on his 
philosophy iL 240, cf fl, 489 
Hegeler Mr., founder of Tie Ops* 
Owri generous gift to fL, IL 372. 
HddctiTn Ter Dr,, Pestaloxxian acbool, 
L 322. 

Hehnholbt, Prof. H. L. F van, guest 
of XCJnb, fl. 117 

Hem a*, ancestors of 8. named, L 0 

*7 

HmnrJl Mias Sara, meetings with, 
L 407 ii 411 

Hensm n H. engineering colleague. 
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Henzey, ancestors of S named, 1 4 eg., 
n 162 

Herald and Genealogist, quoted, i 4 sq 
Herbert, Mr , County Court Judge, 

I 3H 

Herbert, Hon ”Auberon,'note to Auto- 
biography, 1 , V -VL 

Heredity acquired characters ex- 
emplified m S, u. 430 sqq ( cf l 3, 

II sq) 

Hersohel, Sir John, attitude to “ Nebu- 
lar Hypothesis,” u 22 Cf n 484 
Hey worth, Lawrence, M P , an early 
fnend of S , l 220, 245, 260, 277, 
294 , election for Derby, i 315 
Higgins, M. J (“Jacob Omnium”), 
meeting with, n 91 

Hills, Mr , international arbitrator, 
Cairo, li 343 

Hinton Charterhouse, Bath Her T 
Spencer’s incumbency, i 27 sqq , 
31, 38, 320, 416 , his reforms and 
experiments, i 28 sq , 104 , S ’s visits 
to, l 27, 91, 100, 213 
Hirst, T Archer X Clnb, n 115 , 
meeting and tour with, n 231 , 
supporter of S , u. 258 
History, relative importance of socio- 
logy and, n 253,266,352 
Hobhouse, lord, a promoter of Anti- 
Aggression League, u 376 
Hodgslnn, Thomas, of the Economist, 
l 347,351 

Hodgson, Shadworth, n 257 
Holland, Sir Henry, M D meetings 
with, n 19, 39 , advice to dyspeptics, 
n 73 Cf n 484 

Hollander, Bernard, on a phrenological 
hypothesis of S , 1 247 
Hobno, George, Mayor of Derby saves 
author’s life, i 74, u 292 , his high 
character, l 74 Cf u 201, 292 
Holmes, John S ’s grandfather, l 3, 
14 eg , a Wesleyan, l 11, 15, marries 
Jane Brettell, i 15 sqq Cf u 430 
Holmes, O W , meeting with, u 404 
Holt, Robert, visit to, n 317 
Holt, Mrs Robert InSe Potter), n 
261 

Homer, Iliad, its monotonous repeti- 
tions, l 262 

Honours not awarded for merit, i 251 
fig , 327 fig ; declined byS , m 233 sq 
Hooker, Sir J D acceptance of Dar- 
win’s views, n 26 , gives S a testi- 


monial, n 39 {cf 40) , criticizes 
proofs of Biology, n 103 , X Club, 
n 116 , tour with S through I of 
Wight, n 244 , opinion of Descriptive 
Sociology, n 350 Cf n 484 
Hope H, T , of Deepdcne, l 163 
Houghton, Lord meetings with, n 19, 
355 , visited at Bryston, n 95 fig , 
his gemahty, n 96 , anecdote of, ib 
Cf n 484. 

Household apphances, vitiation of, n 
204 fig 

Howitt, William, meeting with, i 294 
Hudson, Prof W H (King’s College), 
on W G Spencer’s Inventional 
Gcomeiry, i 49 

Hughes, Mr , S ’s colleague on Birming- 
ham and Gloucester Railway, i. 144, 
148, 169, 173, 257, 270, 273 , 
designed Saltash bridge, i 328 
Hughes, Thomas, Q 0 founder of 
Header, u 118 , opposition to mili- 
tancy, n 330 

Hugo, Victor, a visit to, in Guernsey, 
i 484 

Huguenots, S ’s conjectured descent 
from, l 6 fig 

Hullali, Dr Jolm, Wilhelm’s musical 
method, i 196 

Humanity, erratio tendency, u 204 
Humboldt, Baron von, leaning to 
development hypothesis, l 295 
Hunt, Alfred, i 465 
Hunt, Holman, meeting with, u 355 
Hunt, Leigh, relations with, l 407 
Hunt, T L , n 484 
Huth, Alfred, n 90 
Huth, Henry meeting with, u 90 , 
co-propnetor of Reader, u 119 , a 
shooting visit to, li 229 
Hutton, R H , hostile cntac, l 468 
5g , n 209 

Hutton, Mr (brother of R H.), i. '274 
Huxley, Leonard letter to, concerning 
statements m Life and Letters of 
T H HuxLey, u 475 sg , Ins recti- 
fication m Athenceum, n. 477 fig 
Huxley, T H friendship initiated, 
l 402 , versatility, l 403 , humour, 
ib , two faults, l 404 , -conception 
of science, l 419 , honeymoon at 
Tenby, i 473 , prescribes gyneco- 
pathy for S , i 493 , New Year 
dinners, i 499, n. 279 , walks and 
talks with, i 605, n 3 sq , keeps 
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m open mind on e relation, i. 605 
rebate* 8 . • 1L. 4 *tUok 

an Owen iL 25 gtn» 8 . teetimcnlal, 
if* 30 j being S. In Launching his 
pWk*ophy iL 51 eri tiding proof i 
of BvJog jr C. 103 (c/ 475 # 77 ) , X 
CSab, U. 115, 118 ; co-editor of thg 
fonder li 116 tq j assists S. in Mi 
difficulties, iL 130 491 *n j Eyro 

case, iL 143 j mutual r^Hmagt 
iL 210 1 B. A. presidential ad dree* 
iL 219 j oooperato* La Inti Sclcntlfk 
Serine, iL 230 mage* with S- on 
naked hnrrunity ib j “ A dm in l*. 
tratire Nihilism.,* IL 232 ; tour 
through Iilo of Wlcht, IL 244 ; bow 
far bo ni " deri”* ad roc* to " to 


IL 470 tq 

Hjilruyothio ogtabliihjnenti, become 
pleasure rraorta, L 440 #7 
Hymns, effect on 8. of learning, L 151 


Idletem, a oonititmLwi 1 trait of S-, 
L 147 189 290, 34L 

" fflogicm.1 Geology iL 43 

Imitation, phrenological mut an, i. 
225 227 

Immortality 8- g attitude, fl, 379 
c/ 33L 

Indirlduality a trait of 8. g famfly 
L 24 (cf 208 y. 

IndactiTo method punned by 8. akmg 
with dedootim, L 305, iL 127 431 

Inertia, Amott 1 dictum cri U drod, 
L 103 (cf IL 0, 431 438). 

Ingle by near Derby 8- • early TiriU 
to, L "2 *7„ 99 

InaoTnn' remedies for, L 480, iL 92. 

Instability of the homogeoeou* wm 
dated, L50X 

Intellect moral deration In depen 
dent of, iL W J affected by physical 
atate CL 417 *77 j accidental 
development, IL 44d *j fie* oln 
Reason. 

International Sdentlfio Sem 1 pro- 
jected by Yoamana, iL 227 j Euro- 
pean ananprtocnU, IL 230 *7 7-. 21— 

Inralid bed, 8. a Invrntitm, fl. 147 *7-* 
435, 491 *77 

JwtHltfmalttvnd'y by W 0 C pmcer 
L 4S #77 IL 431 43d. 

Iorentioc* 1 rarely Iocralire, L 3° l 
(cf I 5), iL 3u l Imply eocitroctirg 
Imagination, B. 4 v fi. 


Italy: tour in, fl. 178 #77 ; climate 
&W p» L -»_uted, IL 179 translations 
of a a wvk-, IL 27a 

Jaotstrr fi a W-, engineering ool 
league i L 142 *7 1 twits a on hia 
flirtations and few* ill, L 178 rj ; 
treatment by Capti Uoortom nv 
•anted, 1. 183 *7 f ttrtnpiiini of 
u c*» rlc, L 185; uoi spondence 
with L 197 ; opinion of a « phreno- 
logical delineation, L 202 j counsel* 
6- against politic* and to resume 
engineering, L 222; join* a In 
■obeme for planing engine L 313, 
310 expostulate* with a on hb 
tendency to differ L 33° #7 ; trie* 
vegetarianism, L 349 drowned in 
bow Zealand, L 371 

Jersey a riait to In 54, L 459 #7 

Johnson, Dr Edward, hydropathlit, L 
413#y 449,484 

Jones, Dr IL Beoce lnrerio effect* of 
drug*, a 92. Cf 1 484. 

Jones, Prof. T Rymer pupil olW G. 
Spencer L 00, 100. 

Journal of Edncatton, F C. Tomer 
on W Q Spencer a InmU^nal 
Geometry L 49 *7 

Journal of Du A ntkrojxJvpcal hu t title 
L „I7 

Jonm 8*rn txaggrratien faltered, L 
23, 

Judgment affected by bodily *Utr L 
lo5*7^L487ec t determined lar-ely 
by feeling a 143. 

Jury system, a ppb cation to school*, L 
WX 

Justice 1 aevo of, pedombi l to ft, L 
151 ; hi* new* on the sentiment, L 
223 *7^ 3"0. 

JvAWT Iren oel h - dut#<ule»I 
from, L 2^2 *77 3"3{ the object* of 
hi* aar L 431 1 coa'wpUoo of 
•aence a ISA. 

best*. JoLn, L rtr| 5- 

Kfnii* Mi, of Ibstbstrr L 21 4. 

Kiel! ] liitmv*! K*-vIy jnjjowd 
Rswian dirb-un of Km '< n 
ficete* cry a 2^S 3(A 

Kin IL t Co- pot-rjen cf L-tef 
national *<r»*nU-~- f*rw-» u. 2^4, 2* A. 

King • Colic's S--h oo.» b'duil at, L 
11 
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Kingsley, Rev Charles, meeting with, 

1 408, cf n 484 

Kirkcaldy, Lord, anecdote concerning, 

n. 287 t 

Kirk Ireton, home of Spencer family, 
l. 9 sqq , 17, cf l 118 
Knowles, Herbert, poet, S named 
after, i 64 

Knowles, [Sir] James co founder of 
Metaphysical Society, n 209 sq , 
editor of Contemporary, n 243 sqq , 
Ins tact, u 245 

Kugler, F T , over-laudation of 
Raphael, n 188 

Kyamzed timber, S ’s experiments on, 
i 153, 166 

T.aoe manufacture, S ’s relations specu- 
late in, i 23, 68, 325 
Lamarck, J B , S ’s early leaning to 
his views, i 176, 652, n 7 
Land Question, Henry George’s attaok 
on S , u 469 sq 

Landowners, opposition to railways, 
l 283,284 

Language S ’s suggestions for uni- 
versal, i 216, 528 sqq , words 
impede correct thinking, n 301 
Lankester, E Ray, essay on “ Long- 
evity,” u ,216 

Larkin, H , Carlyle and Mrs Carlyle, 
referred to, l 381 
Latham, R G , n 484 
Latin, S ’b repugnance to, l 84, 88, 
102, cf l 115, 159 

Laugel, Auguste review of First 
Principles, n. 110 , guest of X Club, 
n 117 

Law S ’s belief in its universality, 
n 211 , conception of, still rudimen- 
tary, i 511 

Law, Archdeacon, i 26 * 

“ Laws of Orgamc Form,” n 28 sq 
Laycock, Prof , n 484 
Leader, The, contributions to, i 385 sqq 
Legible Shorthand, by W G Spencer, 
see Lucid Shorthand 
Leidy, Prof Joseph, meeting with, 
u 401 

Leslie, T E Ckffe, meeting with, n 
121 

Levelling appliances devised by S , 
i 287, 538, cf a 435 
Levi, Leone, n 370 

Lewes, G H, first meeting, i 348 , 


joins S m Sunday rambles, i 376 sq 
(cf 385, 407, n 28, 69, 215) , ^an 
attractive companion, i 377 , 
versatility, ib , plays Sliylock after 
lecturing on philosophy, ib , moral 
qualities, ib , S reads his boolffl, 
l 378, Hist of Philosophy stimu- 
lates S ’s thoughts, i 379, 392 , 
introduces S to Cailyle, ib , Btory 
of Carlyle’s combativeness, i 382 , 
falls a prey to Huxley’B wit, i 403 , 
attitude towards S ’s Psychology, 
i 468 , advises S to get a living by 
inventions, n 32 , joins S in glee- 
singing, n 73 , controversy about 
Comte, li 111, 485 sqq ( cf l 445, 
n 204) , S ’s visits to the Pnory, 
n 202 sq , irreverence for hnmanity, 
n 204 , he and George Eliot take to 
lawn tennis, n 305 , death, n 318 , 
attachment to George Eliot, ib sq , 
two good traits, n 319 Cf n 484 
Lewes, Mrs G H , see Eliot, George 
Lowib, Sir G Comewall editorial 
relations with S , i 444, 450, 462 , 
giveB S a testimonial, n 39 , 
appealed to for an office, n 44 
Liberalism, earlier and later, contrasted, 
i 208, 421 

Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage, &c , Society for, l 238 
lackey Hill, the ,f Rose and Crown,” i 
90 

Lickey inoline, testing locomotives on, 
i 179 

Life rolati on between work and, i 411 
sqq , interpretation in the Psycho- 
logy, i 469 , constitutional factors, 
n 420 sqq 

T.ingard, Mr , a Derby friend of S , u 
328 . , 

Tiinmean Society, S ’s paper on p' an 
circulation, n 127 
Lmton, Mrs Lynn, i 347 
Literature, advice to aspirants, n 455 
sqq , 

LittrAM P E,n 485, meeting with, 
i 458 , 

Locality, S ’s remarkable perception oi, 
i 85, 111 , , orft 

Loch, W F , engineering friend, i 2o», 
264 sqq , 277, 281, 349, 352, n 236, 
356 . „ 

Locke, John, essay on Understanding > 
i 252 
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LxVyer Sir J Nora an, connexion 
with tbr Header IL 110- 

L-octrmotire* i character In 1837 L 
130 acbenr lor Icjllng water for 
L 101 j appliance for showing velo- 
city L 10-s 022 A77 j aPpUanco far 
measuring tractive force L IGo i trials 
of American* on LI cloy Incline L 
lOu, IT) 

Logie portion Mno&g adenct*, ii 
lOS 230 

X/rodan, a nsit to In 1837 1 129 J77 

London and Jltmtiacham JlaJIrayi I 
1 j 0 j remtolarencea of 1 100. 12 j, 
130 * 7-, ICO 185, <7 r*. 2DL, 207 

London and North Western Hail way 
L 

London library 8. a tnemberahip of 
commit ten, E 281 

London Ratepayer* Defence league 
0-4G0. 

Iongman 4 Co. L -<51 11 0 

Lott. Edward, of Derby I life-long 
fnend of S, 1 lft- ; high character 
i&. ^ 1 joins S. In glee-tinging, L 
10C 1 S- male* » ale tch of him, L 
19% an admirer of Carlyle, L 242 j 
not afraid of 8. a inflocnco L 270 1 
8- a companion on holiday! and 
0x011111011* L 317 428 *77., 417 *73, 
IL 25, 01 101 218, 311 387 *77 
mo toil rUJf, a 77 292, 290, 370 
(cf 216) ; tour* America with 8-, It 
383, 387 *n ; dubbed by reporter* 
8a" leonine friend, 4ft- 

Lrttert to literary antlritlea 
(1843), L 223 r? J on the faculty of 
coraciendoiune*, L 228 onir-Hb,* 
Eaenon, L 242 *? ImprwMone of 
J<*eph Starve, L 261; Ur and 
Mr*. Potter L °00, 277 j 8^7 
L 201 ; religion* rfWn— 'on*, L 265 1 
hi* marriage, L 260 *jq 1 WeUh 
•emery L 270 , opwi, i- 274; 
muired with Fox. Henderson * Co. 

L £81 1 railway aohemea, L 290 j 
Icraelineaa In London, L 320 : work 
oc the Ectmomi* i 341 ! Meyw 

W 1. 344 j Mary Barton, l 350 j 
*n jbortlre matrimonial achme, 
l 368 [ studying bow*. l 338 a 
rUtt to Carlyle, L 376 •? I mk 
c^Ixoeot- tor£*. 1. 453 j on 
for Derby iL 201 { cmanapatim 
from early belle**. li 288 *] i rt*ult 


of dining wbU, 1L 296, Role H 
election! at AtbenBTum, IL 297 , a 
Gladstone dmner ii>. i n ftek of the 
Doblrnn," IL 307 Goo** Hiot'* 
death 0. 303 BeriJoz, IL 370 1 
aocial doinga In the north, E 372, 
IUeiera expenencea, 0- 322, 323. 
Loatchitxky Prof- Iran, hjeff IL 23S 
(cf JOS X 

Ixrrat Lord, fishing Incident, D- 290 tq 
Ljwo, George, 0.EL, E 484- 
Lowe, Robt. flonl Sherbrooke] 
meeting! with, U- W, 207 , ffoeat of 
X dab, iL 117 23o. 

Layalty what la true ? IL 404- 
Lubbock, Sir John [Lend A rebury] 

\ friendship Initialed, iL 71 , hi* 
reraatlBty 7° mnldiariottm oocn 
nation*, xb- 1 thoughtful kt ^a, 
IL 99 (cf 136 *7, 401 *7), Meta- 
p hydra! 8o«ety IL 209 meeting! 
With, iL 207 Jtc. X Gab, E 371 
Lubbock. Lady IL 72. 

L*cxd SiortAaad. by W Q 8penew 
L n 14 240, h- 430. 

Lnshlngton, (Sir] Godfrey meeting 
with, U. 05. 

Lather Martin, grot* anthropomnr 
phisra, E IS9 ^ 

Lye II, Or Chariea, Prxudjios of 
Geology eri tidied, L 176, IL 7 41. 
Of IL 48L 

Lyme Regia, landslip at, iL 318. 

Lyna, ilka Fll *e Linton. 

Lytteltoo, C. m, ^luta cm o«ay by 
8-, IL 30. 

Macclesfield, artisan riot at, L 22 
McCrealook, Onu meeting with, iL 355 
Mac tar R, iL 48L 
MoLennan, J adriw* 8- to play at 
racquets, IL 66. 
if r4«od, H. Drmnf g, fl. 484. 

MoLeod lfls^ of DunTegan, fl- 307 
ifaewiEdas ifayannA, ccmtrfbation 
to, fl- 40 

Mali bags, Dockrmy'a apparatoa tin 
prored by 8-, L 150. 

Maine, Hr Hrcry 8. family organ (ta- 
turn, iL £80. 

if am rents* Ou Siait, E 410 
M pk+nd, bat little raticxiaL E S56. 
ifarmer* and Fashion, "L 434, 442 
E 10 _ 

Dean H- L-, E 257 
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Man waring, G , publisher, u 70, 483 
Marriage mercantile view once general, 
i 16 sq , S ’s opinions on, l 267 sq , 
369, 478 (c/ 493, u. 113^ 445, 456, 
462) , feelings changed by, n. 448 
Martmeau, Miss Harriet Talcs of 
Political Economy, i 110 , abridg- 
ment of Comte reviewed, i 445 
Martmeau, Dr James S ’s contro- 
versy and friendly intercourse, n 
245, 252 , on Nonconformist 

austerity, n 429 

“ Martmeau on Evolution, Air n 
245 

Mason, Air , dissenting -minister, Derby, 
l 312, 346 

Masson, Prof David mtroduces S to 
reviews, l 415, invites S» J to wnte 
for Macmillan's, n 48, si guest of 
X Club, u 117 , proposes'' professor- 
ship for S , li 147 , visit to, n 158 sq , 
early conceptions of Sociology, u 
485 Cf in 484 

Masters, Dr M T , meeting with, n 355 
Materialism, repudiated m First Prin- 
ciples , u 75 

Mather, Mr , Derby schoolmaster S 
becomes bis assistant, i 122 
Medical students, random living of, i 
141 

Medico-Chirurgical Review, contribu- 
tions to, n 24 sq , 28 sq , 46 
Memory, failure ascribed to rapid 
growth, l 114 

Merit, not always duly rewarded, l 34, 
CO, n 380 sq 

Metaphysical Society, formation, n 
209 

Meteorology physiological effects, at 
high altitudes, u 237 , affected by 
local land surface, n 251 
“ Method in Education, 5 ’ essay by S 
afterwards published as “ .Art of 
Education,” i 436 sqq 
Methodism, dress of early followers, 
i 19 See also Wesleyamsm 
Methodist Magazine, account of Jere- 
miah Brettcll in, i 8 
Metric System, S ’s appliance for com- 
puting equivalents, l 526 sq , cf i 
217 

Metropolitan Anti-State Church Asso- 
ciation, i 237- 

Moycrbeor, J L , excellence ns operatic 
composer, 1 344 


Mifill, Edward, Editor of Nonconformist 
S ’s introduction to, i 208 , proposes 
journalistic post for him, i 226, 
artioles on suffrage extension, l 
217 sq , promotes movement for 
Churob disendowment, n 259 

Michael Angelo, frescoes criticized, 
n 189 sq 

Midland Railway, l 140, 332 

Milan, n 346 

Militancy, movement for checking, n. 
329 sq , 375 sqq 

Mill, John Stuart System of Logic, 
i 242, 252, 391, 416, u 487 , con- 
nexion with Westminster Review, i 
372 , Carlyle’B attitude, i. 381 , 
S ’s first meeting with, i 604 , 
Essays, n 19 , advice sought about 
post at India Office, n 23 (cf 490) , 
gives S a testimonial, u 39 , S ’s 
attitude towards utilitarianism, 
u 88 sq , lacked disciphne m 
pbysioal science, u 89 , co pro- 
prietor of Reader, n 118 sq , S ’s 
article in Fortnightly, n 121 sq , 
candour, n 121 sq , 124 , S ’e per- 
sonal impressions, ib , election 
meeting, u 124 , generous proposal 
to help S , n. 133 sqq , 607, 610 , 
help declined, u 134 sqq , appeal 
for subscriptions, n 136 sq , 491 
sq , Eyre case, n 143 , interesting 
evening with, n 155 , attitnde 
towards science, n 156 , dislike of 
“ murderous ” sport, n 213 , pre- 
mature death, n 247 , position in 
world of thought, ib sq , S ’s 
obituary notice, u 606 sqq Cf n 
484. 

Millais, Sir John E , on old masters, 
u 196 n 

Miller, Hugh, works reviewed, u 43 sq 

Milne Edwards, Henri, physiological 
division of labour, n 166 

Milnes, R Monckton, see Houghton, 
Lord 

Mind interaction of body and, i 356 
sq , 487, u 26 , duahty, l 396 « , 
idea of evolution unpopular, u 
220 See also Psychology 

Mmtura, R B , an American friend of 
S , n 141 ; S ’s letter on American 
testimonial, n 611 

Molcsworth, Sir W , connexion with 
Westminster Review, i 372, 421 
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railways, 1 283 , nervous disorders 
of lace-menders, u 174 

Om lamps in Grosvenor Square, 1837, 
i 132 1 

Oken, Lorenz, his Cosmogony, n 489 
Old Masters, see Art 
Olds w inford, home of S ’s ancestors, 
i 6 

Open Court, a. 373 
Opera, S ’s views on, i 274, 344 
Opium, see Morphia 
Orchardson, W Q , R A , adjustment 
of contrasts m Ins pictures, i 234 
Ordish, Edward, of Ingleby, l 72 sq 
“ Ongm and Function of Music,” n 
239 

“ Ongm of Animal Worship,” n 216 
Osborne, Col , a promoter of Anti- 
Aggression League, n 376 
“ Over-legislation,” l 444, n. 8 
Owen, Sir Richard l 194 , S attends 
lectures by, l 368, 462 , experience 
of publishing, l 393 , theory of 
vertebrate skeleton criticized by S , 
n 24 sq, 438 

Oxenford, John, meeting with, i 347 
Oxford movement, its aim to re- 
establish authority, l 49 
Oxford University study of S ’s 
books, in 208 , attitude towards 
evolution, n 216 

Oxygen, distribution m earth’s his- 
tory, i 635 sq 


Paget, Sir James, meeting with, n 
218 

Palaeontology, S ’s paper on reciprocal 
dependence of animals and plants 
as bearing on, i 246, 533 sqq 
Paley, Rev William, his faulty 
argumentation, l 265 
Pall MaM Gazette, l 255 n 
Pans S ’s visits to, i 457, 492, n. 311 , 
pubhc dinner, u 311s? 

Parkes, Miss Bessie [Mme Belloc], 
meeting with, i 347 
Parliament private bill procedure, 
i 272 sq , 298 , S ’s opinion on 
stanHmg for, n 201 sq , principles 
pooh-poohed, u. 373 
“ Parliamentary Reform the Dangers 
and the Safeguards,” n 64 sq , 366 
Patncroft, Nasmyth’s works at, i 180 


Paul h an, Fr , review of “ Progress, 
&o u. 310 

Pembroke, Earl of, visit to, cf u. 324 
Perspective, as taught by S ’s father, 
i. 107 

Pestalozzi, J H. likeness of S ’s 
grandfather to, i. 17 , Dr Helden- 
maier’s school, i 322 sq 
Pewsey, Wilts , n 453 
Philanthropist, The, i 239 
Philosophical Magazine, contributions 
to, l 189, 246, 313, 533, 646 sqq 
Philosophy identified with stoicism, 
i 366, n 304 (cf n. 229) , Lewes’s 
History awakens S ’s interest in, 
l 378 sq , positive analogous to 
natural, in 1 10 , advice to would-be 
devotee, u 455 sqq , scientific 
conception of, n 486, 488 sq 
“ Philosophy of Style,” l 225, 405, 416, 
n 9 

Phonography, Pitman’s system of, l 
213 sq 

Phrenological Journal, l 225, 227 
Phrenology Spurzheim’s lectures, i 
200 , S ’s early faith in, l 203 
(cf 297) , S ’8 paper on Benevolence 
and Imitation, l 225, 227 , Amative- 
ness and Wonder, i 246 sq , appli- 
ance for measuring heads, i 297, 
540 sqq 

Phreno-mesznensm, i 227 
PkyBics universality of causation, 
n 89 , truths underlying doctrine 
of evolution, n 168 , controversy 
concerning axioms, n 257 sq. 

“ Physiology of Laughter,” n. 49 
Physioscopy, proposed art term, u 193 
Pichot, Amed6e, u 484 
Fgott, E S , a friend of S , i. 481 , 
yachting excursion with him, i. 482, 
483 sq , introduces S to Victor 
Hugo, ib , opinion of orchestral 
music, n 41 Cf n. 484. 

Pilot, The, BiLiningham newspaper 
S ’s sub editorship, i 248, 251 sqq , 
257, 259 , his contributions, l 254 sq 
Pitman, [Sir] Isaac, system of phono- 
graphy, l 213 sq 

Pitteburg, USA, S ’s visit and 
impressions, n 396 sq 
Planing machine, patented by Jackson 
and S , i 313 sqq Cf n 435 
Plato, S ’s opinion of, n. 442 
Play, evolution of, i 412 
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19 sq , 30 , review of First Principles, 
n 267 

Quom School, l 26 

Raoqtots, recommended ^ to S ns 
agreeable diversion, n 66 sq 
It add life, Mrs , novels devoured by S , 
in boyhood, l 77 

Radicalism S ’s uncle wears the white 
hat of, l. 23 , S ’s early leanings to, 
l 203 

“ Railway Morals and Railway Policy,” 
essay on, i 444, 446, 460 sqq 
Railways speed and rolling stock in 
1837, i 129 sq , S ’s reminiscences 
of London and Birmingham Railway, 
ib sqq , Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway, l 140 sqq , evolution 
of great systems, l 140, cf 269, engine 
trials on Liokeymohne, i 166, 179 sq , 
contract and day labour, i 172 , 
mama schemes, i 283 sqq , 288, 290 
sqq , 298, 326 sq , Brunei’s achieve- 
ments criticized, 1 327 sq , Midland 
Railway starts Saturday afternoon 
excursions, i 332 , S ’s disclosures of 
corrupt practices, i 460 sq 
Ransom, Dr W H consulted by S , 
i , 476 (cf 481, 497, 499, u 173) , 
meeting with, u 143 
Raphael, cntioism of, i 361, n 228 
Rathbone, William, M P , m 330 
Header newspaper, u 118 sqq 
Reason unqualified supremacy, the 
superstition of philosophers, i 253 , 
little effect on conduct, n 366 See 
also Intellect 

“ Reasons for Dissenting from the 
Philosophy of M Comte," n 110 sq , 
cf 486 sqq 

Reay, Lord, meeting with, u 355 
Reay, Lady (formerly Mrs Mitchell), 
visits to, n 292 (cf 329) 

" Recent Astronomy and the Nebular 
Hypothesis," u 21 sq 
Reeve, Henry ( Edinburgh Rev ), meet- 
ing with, u 279 

Religion Mr Mozley’s conception, i 
46 , immortality, i 68, n 357, 379 , 
S ’s views, i 150 sqq, 346 (cf l 168, 
u 6, 466 sqq ) , Paley and Strauss 
compared, l. 266 sq , S ’s views lead 
to rupture of friendship, i 276 sq , 
views m Social Statics, i 360, 
ghost-theory, i 443 , authority and 


tradition, n 86 , liberalization in 
England, n 246 sq , rewards of 
virtue and vice, n 380 sq 
Rembrandt, “ Lesson m Anatomy " 
criticized, n. 379 
PAinusat, C do, n 484 
Renan, Ernest, letter to S referred to, 
n 126 

Renunciation, Goethe’s doctrine of, I. 
279 

“ Replies to Criticisms,” n 257. 

“ Representative Government,” i 
610 sq 

Reviewers methods criticized, l 364, 
n 75 sq, 105, 373 , S withholds his 
works, n 131, 221 (cf 300) , what 
comes of ignoring, n 457 
Revue des Deux Mondcs, n 489 
Rhythm illustrated in vogue of 
artists, i 235 , universality of, u 
19 , displayed in political move- 
ments, li 367, 369 

Ribot, Prof Th , letter on French 
official recognition of S ’s works, n 
326 

Ritchie, Mrs R Thackeray, meotrng 
with, n 228 

Rmera, winter amenities, n 320 sq 
(cf 322) 

Roe, Emily, i 267 
Roobuck f J A ], n 40 
Rogers, EL D , n 484 
Rolleston, Prof George, meeting with, 
i 456 

Rome, S ’s impressions of, u 187 sqq 
Ronpell, C , meeting with, u 356 
Royal Society, affairs discussed by 
X Club, u 116 

Rnmball, J Q., phrenological charac- 
terization of S , l 200 sq 
Ruskin, John, S ’s opinion of Stones of 
Venice, l 351 

Russell, Lord Arthur, meeting with, 
n 279, 366 

Russia translations of S ’s works, n 
126, 288, 308 , translator proseouted, 
n 157 , enthusiasm of students, u 
308 

Sachs, Julius von, on circulation in 
plants, u 128 

St Andrew's University S declines 
Rectorship and degree, n. 232 sq 
St Malo, l 468 
Salisbury, Marquis of, n. 459 
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fUn 1 Oci — Cariyk- • opinion* L 352. | 6h*rfvy Prof. IL 481. 

#UnJU/y *!cstnfi (ration i 8 ■ rw*ww Shelter P It, poetry admired by 8^ 
hi lr tier* ra -TV' Proper Sphere oi L f V) '"’<35, ^05- 
Oimnpnil," L COO ShiclJr Mia Emm*, 8 • bo*taU, fl. 

RjUmUy afternoon boMayj w to I ilfl. 

1 ty L II5| r»n**jr eirufricm Fl-oottog, piratmw of, fl. 229 
totrrvfa.-ed by MidLind Railway L Shorthand i W O Speneera *y*tem, 
3X_ L W 213 *7*. 240 #f, 200 tq j 


StfW»y JVnrv it CM s Ti'-w* on 
Aryencan QtU V\ *r quo wi. II 49i 
Fjr»^r-» i caD-rara*-**, L 9 : ripklitr 
ot cutbrct, L 440 rj j luck of 
c-irw ir L 4'~ 

Prof A If-, me- ling «ilh,U- 3 W. 
K~*i f Mr„ of Iflrafagbam anJ 
riwoi rlUilnj L I GJ 
F<wJ-cd hqalralcoU, appliance !e lied 
by S L l&,.6_3*>7 
s Lrpri Dr Richard, rrrrapilrr of 
r^»rnfi i« Sendoqj fl. n wJ, C“0 
3(0 *f 

hfjfo rm Pr Heinrich. meeting 
with. to J07 

Sfimw! popular conception, L 447 t 
|*><jlLwi to rdorutioe, It 3fl n ; 
cLu nE ration. it IftJ 103 j MilT* 
attitude II IM| the true nun of 
rrireU doubtful eeidcoce to 220 
(c/ It 4G0). „ _ 

Scotland i ► W j L 430 to 07 
.14 290 j carton* protonic-*! fonna- 
(tcxm ft M; *tory of hotel oxor 
ctftn. 0-371 i 

Sculpture dcfrcllro rendering of hair 
to ancient, t 'hXL 

greet] 1‘ather fflecolo. meeting with. 
It lb7 

Secret*, difficulty of keeping, to 3S. 
Section', a ■ appliance for plotting I 
CS- G33. 

Sctf-eatecm i atriktog example 0. 
iO tq 

Self * verifier, exocaa bring* •□Daring, 

it m. 

Sellar Prof. [W Y \ IL 4* 0* 

Senfluy eon*©nr*t**m of. IL 403, 
ScnMlioa* i not to bo tUaobeyed. L 
180 1 tru*t worthy guide* IL 20 j 
not Identical with omottcaiM, H 21 m. 
Shake* peart* of Stourbridge, fl. 181 
Shakttpeare W droll remark of a a 
hoateaa, fl 87 

Shirr* i apeonUtkm to, daring r» u ^*y 
manU. L 283 *f- 288 * i ■ho*M 
truffle be restricted by law 1 L 289 


I Pitman « ajitrm, L 213 adran 
I tagr* to dictation, JL "93. 

Bldgwick, Prof. Henry a critlo of S-, 
‘ to 23* 303 

I Sic mm* l Sir 0, TV J. meeting with, fi 
333. 

I SJertktog Dr [Sir] F- JL, fl 40, 4.W. 

File he* tor min*. It 270 
I SfUbre P American friend of 8 
J it S3, 81 07 137 
Simeon. Rer Cha*^ erangehcal leader 
L 20. 28. 101 
Simon, JoJe* fl. 4St 
Smgme Wilhelm • ayatem, i 1 90 
Sirori, rioDnl t IL 41 
Skew archcw. a a letter on, L 317 wj 
“ Sleepy HoDow M an ideal burial 
pluce fl- 403- 

Slipo Lord and Lady meeting with, 

a. m 

flmafley a W„ meeting with, it 333. 
Smith. Adam, Theory of Moral Scnit 
rvrnir, fl. 229 3“8- 
Smith. Ben] Leigh, L 3~£ 

Smith, rrot Gold win i meeting with, 
fl. 303 1 a empathy and ccmtnrrcmy 
with S-, U. 30A- if It 484- 
Bmith, iU*» I^ifh t 347 
Smith Ootariu* H. i 8. a JwflUcal 
Tiewa lead to friendahto, L 375 r a 
comtnenoca a long aerie* of Ttait*, 

L 400 » genial character ih ; S. a 
appreciation of friendahip, L 004 I 
pupperter of ralionallatio peeaa, fl. 
53 j co proprietor of Readtf It 110 I 
political aupporter of MIfl, ft 124 I 
death. IL 220 *7 Cf 0. 4&L 
Smith, Mr*. Octarina, good nature, L 
490. 

Smith, Valentin* (aon of OoUrica 
Smith) wreck of hi* yacht, iL 307 
Cl 323, 372 J Unflniai to a it 410. 
Smith, WttTUm, JLP (father of 
OotaTfu* Smith), L 374. 

Smith * Hder t 482 *J 
Soar Efliabeth, a a great-grand- 
mother l ia 
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Socialism, furthered by franchise ex- 
tensions, i 221, n 66 (c/ 431) 

“ Social Organism,” n. 48 
Social Statics, &c origin letters 
on “ Proper Sphere of Government,” 

' i 212, 306, n 432 , views on 
sentiment of justice, l 229 (c/ n 
16, 273) , alleged influence of Comte, 
l. 266 n , 369, n 487 , writing and 
revision, i 304 sq , 314, 319, 331, 
363 sqq , induction and deduction 
exhibited, n 305 , publishing diffi- 
culties, l 366 sq , li 465 , choice of 
title, i 368 sq , imaginary review, 
l 360 sqq , u 74 , reception, l 364, 
367, 409 , social results, i 365 , 
further revision for second edition, 
i 367 , evolutionary views, i 384, 
551 n , 652, n 166 , analysis and 
synthesis, i 416, n 432 , positive 
theism implied, n 7 , naturalism, 
ib , style, n. 36 , opinions after- 
wards qualified; n. 365 sq , was to 
have been anonymous, n 449 , 
Henry George and the land question, 
n. 469 sq , von Baer’s law antici- 
pated, li. 488 

Society, S ’s reasons for restricting 
intercourse, n 228 (c/ 280) 

Sociology S ’s early views, i 209, 
210 sq , 265, u 9 , alleged use of 
word in S ’s Pilot articles, l 255 n , 
doctrine of social organism, l. 364, 
604, 511, n 8, 433 sq , 465, 487 , 
growth of personal liberty, b 440 sq , 
survival of fittest, nu 6, 7 , rhythm, 
n 19 , a natural history, n 107 , 
division of labour, u 166 , differ- 
entiation of control, ib , compared 
with history, n. 185, 253, 265 , 
evolution of habitations, n 185 sq , 
domestic institutions, u 289 ; inter- 
action of unite and aggregate, n 
465 sq , Comte’s conception, n 
485 sqq 

Somerset House, river promenade, l 
399 

South Wales Railway Company, i 34, 
325 sq , 

South Western Railway, l 450 
Southampton graving docks, i 236 
Space, ongm of intuition, n. 89 
Speaker, The, i 167 n 
“ Specialized Administration,” n 
232 i 


Species S ’s early views, b 176, 387 sq , 
389 sq , 501 sq , Dai urn’s doctrine 
confounded with evolution, i 552 
Spectator review of First Principles, 
n 75 , views on American Civil War 
quoted, u 499 sq 

Spencer family genealogy, l 8 sqq , 
location m Derbyshire, l 9 sqq , 
characteristics, l 10 sqq , 39 sqq , 
208, 346, n 280, 430 
Spencer, Anthony, of Kirk Ireton, 
i 9, 10 

Spencer, Catherine (nSe Taylor) S ’s 
grandmother, i 11, 19 sqq , 198 , 
knew John Wesley, l 19 
Spencer, Henry, S ’s unole, l 22 sqq , 
39 sqq , 94 
Spenoeb, Hwrbeut 

I Ancestry , U Career , 
1 1 1 Characteristics , IV Opinions , 
V Inventions, devices, tfc , VJL Re- 
creations , VJJL Writings (a) Essays 
and minor publications , (6) System 
of Synthetic Philosophy , (c) Auto- 
biography , (d) Descriptive Sooi- 

ology , (e) Education , (/) Essays 
[collected] , (g) Man versus the 

State , (h) Social Statics , (t) Study 
of Sociology , (?) Amenoan reprints, 
&c , (A.) Translations 
I Ancestry 

Remote, 1 3 sqq , characteristics, 
1 6 sqq ,10 sq , foreign derivation, 
1 6 , Grandparents, 1 14 sqq , 

Parents father ( v post, Spencer, 
W G ) , mother ( v post, Spencer, 
Mrs W G) 

H Career 

Childhood birth, 1 63 , baptism, 
ib , earliest recollections, 1 64 sqq , 
backwardness, 1 66, 67 sq 
Boyhood and youth 1 70 sqq , 
narrow escape from drowning, 1 
73 sq , maternal vigilance eluded, 

1 77 , parental discipline, 1 82 , 
father’s ideal, to be nsefnl member 
of society, 1 82 (c/ 11 139) , 

Methodist and Quaker meetings, 

1 83 , education at Derby, 1 84, 
87 sqq , at Hmton Charterhouse, 

1 93, 99 sqq , flight from Hmton, 

1 94 , visit to Charles Pox, l 105 , 
first journalistic contributions, j 
111 , life at Hmton reviewed, 1 
116 sq , not a “ good ” boy, 1 
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70 , acquaintance with Busk, u 

71 , Lubbock, ib , First Prin- 
ciples published, u 74 , insomnia, 
u 92, X Club formed, u 115, 
Reader newspaper, n 1£8 , first 
and last parliamentary vote, n 
125 , botanical experiments, n 
126 , Biology completed, u 129 , 
financial difficulties, n 132 , ces- 
sation deoided on, n 133 , friends 
come to the rescue, ib sqq , 
father’s death and bequest, n 
138 sq , American testimonial, 
u 140 (c/ 266) , Eyre case, n 
142, settles at Bayswater, n 145 , 
University appointments declined, 
n 147 (c/ 232 sqq ) , mother’s 
death, n 149 , First Principles re- 
cast, u 164, Synthetic Philosophy 
named, n 167 , publishing 
methods, n 163 

Later life growth of evolutionary 
ideas, li 165 sqq , Descriptive 
Sociology initiated, n 171 sq 
(c/ 261 sqq ) , morphia, n 174 , 
eleotion mto Athenaeum, u 177 t 
tour in Italy, n 178 sqq , 
good-bye to adversity, n 207 
(c/ 462) , life at Athenroum, n 
224 , International Scientific 
Senes, n 227 sq , 230, 232, 242, 
258 , social connexions restricted, 
n 228 , University dignities de- 
clined, u 232 sqq , relations with 
Mr Gladstone, 11 . 254 sq , 297 , 
controversy with physicists, 11 
257 , disestablishment agitation, 
11 259 , Amencan gift declined, 
n 268 , career reviewed, n 273 , 
Athenroum Committee, u 280 , 
Copynght Commission, n 296 , 
Sociology, Yol I completed, u 

299 , senal issue dropped, 11 . 

300 , pubho dinner, Paris, n 

311 sq , visit to Riviera, u 320 , 
Data of Ethics, n 324, French 
official recognition, u 326, 347 , 
Ceremonial Institutions, u 330 , 
Nile tour, u 333 sq , Venice, n 
343 , Des Sociology ceases, n 

361 , daily routine, u 354 , 

another Amencan gift declined, 
11 372, Political Institutions 

finished, u 373 , Anti- Aggression 
League, u 375 sqq , visit to 


Amenoa, 11 387 sqq , pubho 

dinner, 11 406 , invalid life, n 
411 sqq , 452 sq 
1 f I Characteristics 
Absorption of mmd, 1 76, u 40, 179, 
184, 391 

Advancement, material, disregard 
for, 1 356, cf u 449, 455 
Ambition, n 449 
Analogy, perception of, n 433 sq 
Analytic method, 1 417, n 223, 432 
AmmalB, kindness to, 1 80 (cf n 
213) 

Architectonic instinct, u. 450, 454 
Artistic drawing, 1 19, 74 sq , 85, 
198 sq , n 114 ; modelling, l 29 
Asceticism, cf 1 . 28 (See Stoicism ) 
Atmospheric sensitiveness, il 114 
Authority, disregard of, 1 11 sq , 79, 
103, 144, 199, 279, 379, u 198, 
438, 441 

Beauty, appreciation of feminine, 
11 115 

Castle-building, 1 76, 123, 175, u 435 
Causality, 1 . 89, 152, 211 , 417, 11 
6 sq , 431 

Children, hlnng for, cf x. 498, n 
42 , 11 447 

Criticism, 11 438, 443 
Differ, tendency to, 1 332 
Education, 1 . vu-vxu 
Ear stoppers, 11 452 
Excursiveness, 1 134, u 435 
Eacetrousness, cf an 216 
Fault-findmg, u 430, 438, 443 
Fearlessness, moral, 1 ' 105, u 439 
Fiction, taste for, 1 146, 174 
Filial obligation, cf 1 . 60, 11 149, 
affection, u 99 (cf 1 60, 11 149) 
Idleness, 1 105, 109 sq , 296 
Impatience, u 430 
Independence, 1 133 
Induction, 1 305, u 127, 431 
Inherited traits, l 6 , 8 , 11 sq , u 162, 
426 sqq 

Insomnia, 1 480, 494, u 454 
Instruction, 1 . vu-viiL 
Insubordination, 1 79, 81 sq , u 441 
Inventiveness, m 436 (v list) 

Justice, sense of, 1 . 184 
Linguistic studies, dislike of, 1 85, 88 , 
108 sq, 115, 159 
Locality, sense, 1 111 (cf 85) 
Mathematics, 1 102, 115, 132 
Memory, 1 81 
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MBIUnoy cppotflWi to, 1L 220 
570 * jq 

Ilona tany * modem from, L 331 (ef 
261). ' 
Natural hiatoey of a, 1. rfi-rilL 
hoaoonlormity fl. 162 (ef L 0, 11). 
Feaceablene**, L 70 

Phyilaue, L 78, H <27 
Bangulrm mood, L 474 fl. 530. 
Secret* difficult to keep, LL 38. 

Self rrlUnre, 1 103, Ilk. 

8 to! dim, abaent, L 360, IL 220, 301 
Sympathy L 80, 11 213, 411 
8ynthm\ H 431 450. 

Iboughtj preferred to reading and 
talking. L 551 11 397 (ef 1 81) ) 
method porujed, 1 599 U. 199 ef 
449. 

Voice, ef 1 109 

Wrinklea, abacnoe of, 1 399, 401 
V Opinkrju (mu alto General Index) 
Ai(tio^W*Tn ef 1 310. 

Alcohol 1 318, 

Amcrioan CJiil Wet, fl. 210 tqq~, 
407 *fj 

American* ll 403/ orer deration 
to work, 11 400 j kbrfmwi, IL 408. 
Art i 1 204, 200 252, IL 345 \ Tur 
per.L 235#?? i Bnikto, L 351 old 
muter*, IL 84, 188 tjq 228, 255, 
570 443 j J B. Bur* •*, fl. 235 i 
Venice, IL 343 tjq j permit, 11. 
451 

BUfiard*, IL 2J5. 

Biography 1 SSL 57 455, ii. 28-1, 327 
Bnmel IK. L 597 
Carfyte, 17, 1 242, 312, 370 *rq l 
reonnrdatkin, 1 279 Oromtctu, 1 
296. 

Cathedral mnilo, L 431 fl. 218. 
Charaoter tad tnltfltattoni, fl. 300 tq., 
465 j bodily iLiuaUue, 11 417 mjq 
Christianity, L 161. fl. 389, 458, 
407 j? (Bm Religion-) 

Oafliias, il 56, 156 442 mq. 

Comte, A, 1 444 *??■» 401, fl. 100, Ac. 
Conduct, L 324, 355, IL 560, 580 tq 
Conmcietitlooeaeme, 1 228. 

CcptraTeray futile, fl. 123, 246. 
Cooperation, ti. 309 
Owed, factor*, 1 20, 177 
Dante, style, L 202. 

Dedm i md duodecimal gy^tem*, 

1 917 631 tq 

Dictation, effect oo itjlo, fl. 34, 295. 


HlsewtabHshment, 1 £57 fl- 259 
Ed oo* Lion. I 119 107 550, 410 
478, 11 202 ef, 821 350 487 
Egypt, indent and modem, fl. 335, 

Emerson, R.W L 212, 312. 
RcgUihmen, trait*, L 33 tq 394, 
449, fl. 373, 391 
Ethic*, 1 143 11 408. 

ErmmlnatkiTY^ cf L 356. 

Erpcrianoe, fl. 28L 
Fatigue, IL 423. 

Fortune, good and bad, L 824. 
Freedom, L 430. 

Game*, fl. 303 
Gaakefl, Mr*., L 850. 

Oenlua, L 382. 

George, Henry fl. 869, 460 tq 
Goethe, doctnne of nmmcUtion, L 

Guide- book*, IL 79. 

Hlatocy IL 198, 953, 206, 487 
Hozaer, L 262. 

Honour*, bestowal of L 527 (ef IL 
232*7) 

Household appliance*, fl. 204 tq 
Hymn*, L 151 
InTentlona, i 831, IL 12. 

Justice i jectimiwii of, L 5538 tq j 
poetical, L SSI. 

Language, unlreraal. L 916, 528 tq 
Literary profr—bm fl. 357 455. 
Loyalty fl. 464. 

IlirrUgN L 267 *7, 865, 880 478, 
493/“ 467 409 (ef fl. 445) 
Materialism. IL 75. 

Militancy fl. 529 375, 578. 

Mind and body fl. 417 tqj 
Mrm rehy IL 464 tq 
Morphia, fl. 93. 

Moao : opera, 1 197 974, 543 rq^ 

11 444; Wagner tt.297 tq Berflnx 
fl. 370j sacred, L IflL 43L 
Old age, IL 463 tq 
Phflo*ophy uurauik oL fl. 455. 

Plato, fl. 444 
Poetical Jnxtloe, 1 534. 
r^clrj L 261 JW. fl. Hi. 

Politic*, L 197 218 *W^ il 125, fl. 

20L 863 *3?^ S"3, 404 ag- 
Presentiment*. L 40 L 
Railway bubble ‘“'Vnrtea, L 288 tq. 
R*a*cn : supremacy L 233 j con 
duet, IL 366. 

Religion i LI 60 259, 203, 275 2~7 
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\346 , agnostic attitude, i 346 , 
immortality, i 68, h 367, 379, 
467 , later thoughts, u 466 
Reviewers, l 364, n 76, 105, 131, 
221 (c/ li 300, 324, 457) , 

Science v Classics, n 30, 156 
Shorthand, l 213 sq , n 293, cf 413 
Socialism, n 369 

Specialization, scientific, n 103 sq 
Sport, li 229, 305 
Style, i 160,364,11 36,200,451 
Sympathy, i 33, 35, 80 
Switzerland, 1 431 
Thackeray, W M , i 360 
University degrees, n 232 sqq 
Utilitarianism, n 88 sq 
Vegotanamsm, i 349 
Veneration, l 203 
Venice, n 343 sq 

Virtue, doctrine of rewards, i 34, 60, 
324, n 380 sq 

Wealth and dishonesty, u 30 
Women intuitive faculty, n SG , 
beauty, n 419, 444, 445 
Words, impediments to thought, n 
301 

Work, ethics of, i 411 sqq , u 288, 
400, 406 

V Inventions, devices, hfc 
Aenal locomotion, i 301 sqq 
Binding pin, i 306 sqq , 644 sq , 
cf u 435 

Bridges, design for cheap type, l 178 
Cephalograph, l 297, 640 sqq 
Colour nomenclature, l 309 
Cyolograph, i 149 
Designs, manufacture of, l 309 
Electro magnetic engine, i 181 sq , 
190 

Ei6hmg-rod joint, n 214, 504 sq 
Invalid bed, n 147, 494, cf u 435 
Le veil mg appliances, l. 287 sq , 
538 sq 

Locomotives, appliance for measuring 
traction, i 165 Sec Velocimeter 
Mail-bag apparatus, i 160 
Planing machine, l. 313 sqq , cf u 
435 

Plotting sections, i, 287, 638 
Printing press, l 244 
Scale of equivalents, l. 166, 525 sq 
Smoke consumption, u 493 
Typography, i 195 215, 244, 319 
Velocimeter, l 165, 622 ay (cf n 435) 
Watch escapements, i. 243, cf u 435 


Vl Recreations • 

Backgammon, n 453 
Billiards, i 366, n 225 
Boating, i 192, n 66, 201, 217 
Botany, i 191 sq , 352 
Cards, n 455 (cf ) 

Chess, i 224 
Fiction, i 77 

Fishing, i 72, 485, 506, n 203, 
213 “ 

Geology, i 175 
Golf, li 230 

Horse riding, i 475, 479 
Modelling, i 74, 85, 205 sq 
Music, n 41 (cf 453) 

Natural history, l 71, 74, 92, n 42, 
67, cf 453 
Opera, i 395 
Racquets, n 66, 170, 199 
Shooting, n 229, cf l 107 
Singing, i 192, 196 sq , 395, u 73 
Skating, li 176 
Spillikins, n 453 
VlL Writings 

(a) Essays and minor publications • 
letters to Bath Magazine, l 111, 
skew arches, letter on, i 149 , 
trussed beams, art on, i 161 , 
geometnea 1 theorora, i 164, 520 sq , 
girders, strength of, i 195 , 

“ Architectural Precedent,’ letter, 
i 200 , “ Proper Sphere of 

Government,” i 207, sqq , 229 sq ; 
“ A New View of the Functions of 
Imitation and Benevolence,” i 
225, 227 , “ On the Situation of 
the Organ of Amativeness,” l 
246 , “ A Theory concerning the 
Organ o f Wonder,” l 246 , 

“ Remarks on the Theory of 
Reciprocal Dependence m the 
Ammal and Vegetable Creations,” 
i 246, 533 sq , Pilot, leading 
articles, l 254 , “ Justice before 
Generosity, ” l. 313 , “ Form of 
the Earth, &c ,” i 313, 546 sq , 
“ Tu Quoqut i 331 , Carpenter’s 
Physiology reviewed, i 384 “Fay- 
thome Papers,” i 386, 406 sq , 
“ Development Hypothesis,” i. 
3S7 , “ Theory of Population,” i. 
388 sqq , “ Gracefulness,” i 407 , 
“ Origin of Architectural Types,” 
ib , “ Theory of Tears and Laugh- 
ter,” ib , “ Use and Beauty,’ 
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L 406 *7 ; Phifoaophy of Style n 
L <05 [ef 2u_») j “ UndvcrMj 
Poatulate" L 410 j Over 
legislation, L 4°l rff i M Art 
of Education, L 433; M Man en 
and Fashion L 442 j ** Railway 
iloml* and Hallway Policy J 
450*7 I “ Progre** lla law ami 
Caa*o, L 403 {ef 4{L) { “ Tran* 
crndentai Phrxiologj L 603 
“ Origin ami t unction of Mu*ir 
L 507 ; “ I'onrcwr.Utirc Gorcrn 
merit, L 610 1 “ State Tamper 
big* with Money and Hanla,” 
IL 6 | " Moral Education," 1L 18 j 
M Phy?ieaJ Train! g,”£L IP " Re- 
cent Artroccrmj and the Nebular 
llvpothraU,” ih 21 “ Laws of 

Organic Form. IL 23 Morula 
of Trade, U. °9 u Hiogfcei 
Qedouy IL 43 pj ; ** Bain on 
the hmotlona," iL 40 j 44 Tbo 
Social Organiam," IL 48 44 Priaoc 

Ethic*," IL 40 j The Physiology 
of laughter " U 49 j 44 ParUrv 
m rotary Reform j the Danger* 
and the Safeguard IL 66; 

“ C3a**i0o«tioo of tbo Sdenoea, 
il. 100 *97 “ Reasons for dU- 

•cntlng lrom the Fhfloaophy of 
31. Comte ii. 110; “MID iwwj 
H amilton the Toat of Truth, L 
121 1 44 Specialized Administra 

tkn,” U. 232 ; “ Mr Martfooau 
on Erolatioo, fl. B4S i Obituary 
notice of J a MU, IL 249, 500 | 

" Replica to Criddama, IL 267 i 
** The Factor* of Organic EtoIu 
lion," fL 410. 

(6) SydtM of SyiHstio PAiZoaopAy 
Ftrit PnnexpUt fL 74, 164 \ 
/Vinopfaa of Biology a ICG, 113 
Prtwcipfaa of Pqp*ofojy a 229, 
240, 362 1 [lit «L (1866) L 391 
4 j5 *79- 469 * 77- 482) Pr»a- 
c*pU* of Soaobm VcL L, G- 
270 *99- 299 310 j Certmcmal 
fMhiifwni II 302 *7- 325 *9 ; 
Political /mafiJwftoM, ll 353 *97 
378 j Eedawtml InrtUrtuxu, 

IL 410 unwritten part*, ef iL 
460 s PrinafU* of Etkie* {Data 
of Ethics), fL 314. 

(c) Autobiography L 436; IL 284, 
413, 476 natural hlatoxy of him | 


aelf, L rfl-rifl 
L t-tL 


note byTruatoea, 


(d) Dtxnpt ra Soaahrjy fL 171 *g7- 
201 *77., 348 aw 

(e) Edtxrfion IntrEcetuaL, HoraL, 

a*d PAyncal, 1 66. 

(/} Eaayt fooQeciodl Rot Seriaa, 
L 51 L iL 4, aeeond aerie*, IL 93. 
is) if o* rerrua Ou State, Fl 4 IOl 
(4) Social Static*, L 301 ay- 314, 319, 
353 *77 307 

fO Study of Sociology fl. 242, 262, 
353, 

(/) American r epr inta, Ac., IL 63, 07 
166, 207. 22- °44 *7., S5L 
(i) Tran* la dcmi t French, IL 123, 
207 227 320 326, 370 German, 
U 236 Greet, IL 366 ; It n 
ef iL 278 Randan, iL 126, 
ef 167 289, 309. 

Spencer Dr Ho* U*t, and other namft- 
aakeaofS. 1 464. 

8pcnoer John, 8. a uncle 1 L 24 *qq j 
acceded from Wealey* f*rn and 
founded ** Derby faith," *6- 1 end 
grated to America, ft 
Spenoer Louisa, L 64. 

Spcnonr Mary Ann , 8. a amt, L 
21 *7 

Speooer Mathew fl. a groat-grand 
father L 0. 


Spenoer Mathew 8. ■ grandf then 
L 9 17*77 0.437 children, L 21 aw 
Spenoer Hot Thomas, laxt 1LQ. 6- 
enmbent 0/ HlntOQ C!harterhouae, L 
27 101 


Spenoer Her Thomaa, 8, f uncie 1 
L 24 *77- 93 *57 j Hoxlcy a remtnla- 
cencea, L £6 agu t incumbency of 
Hinton Charterhouae L 27 *77., 
320 j adhereot of Wmnon, L 28 ; 
actirltiea at Hinton, *h.j pamph 
leteer and leotumr L 29 all 
round reformer ft. ay ; 000 

aaeotl o ii"— L 31 «- 38, ef fl, 459 ; 
8. a character aketch, L 32 *g7 
(cf 101 *97- 116); pari firmer* 
and brother* eateem, L 38, ef 
320 ; 8. a education, L 93 *97 ; 
6. model* hia bust, L 206 *7 
conference with Chartiata, L 210 
belief in aelf help, L S21 loe* of 
property ft- L 345, 433 settle* In 
London, L 344 j beoomfa a popular 
preacher L 815, 433; dr*cu?»e* 
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grave questions with S , 1 346 , 
death from overwork, x. 413 sqq , 
legacy to S , n 136, 456 
Spencer, Mrs Thomas (nee Arina Mona 
Brooke), i 98, 101, 116, n^357 
Spencer, William, S ’s uncle , i 38 sq , 
methods of teaching, i 84 sq , 
obtains post for S , l 126 , S ’s 
letters to, i 430, 482 , leaves bulk 
of his properly to S,, n 64, c/ 136, 
465 

Spencer, W An till, S ’s cousin, i 24 
Spencer, William George, S ’s father 
Career discouraged by father, 
l 18 , financial success, i 23, 66 , 
supplies funds for brother’s university 
career, i 26 , head of the house, l 
41, “flower of the flock,” i 43, 
teaching profession, l 49 sq , 65 
sq, 107, 120 sq , marriage op- 
posed, l 66 (c/ 16) , lace-manu- 
facturer, i 68 , resumes teaching, 
i 70 sqq , secedes from Methodism, 
and attends Quaker meetings, i 83 , 
secretary to Derby Philosophical 
Society, i 87 , lenient view of S ’s 
flight from Hinton, i 99 , S ’a ohar- 
aoter as a boy, l 105 , old age, u 
132 eq , death, n 139 , Mr Mozley’s 
reminiscences, i 44 sqq , 649 sqq 
Characteristics ( cf u 426 sqq ) • 
artistic faculty, i 63, 198 , as- 
cetioism, i 77, 106 , causation, 
behef m, i 89, 660, u 5, 431 , 
dignity, 'i 43 , extravagance, cf l 
52 , expostulatory habit, i 51 , 
firmness, l 52 , humility of mind, 
cf i 312 , ideahty, i 54, 611 , 
imagination, constructive, n 436 , 
indecision, l 240, 297, n 34 , inde- 
pendence of judgment, i 90 , 
intellectuality, i 63 , inventiveness, 
l 63 , irritability, l 64 sq , 66, cf u 
90 , political opinions, i 47 , 
punctuality, i 61 , religious beliefs, 
l. 45, 47, 63, 652, cf 556 , sensitive- 
ness, i 79 , sympathy, l. 61, n 437 , 
un conventionality, i 47, 62 Cf also 
l 358, u. 102 < 

TFnhttgs Inventxonal Geometry, 
i 48, 53 , Legible [re-named Lucid] 
Shorthand, i 213 sq , 240 sq , 296 sq 
Spencer, Mrs W G (?iee Harriet 
Holmes), S ’s mother mother 
opposes marriage, x. 16, 56 , hus- 


band’s behaviour, l 64 sqq , charac- 
teristics, i 54 sqq , u. 93, 280, 427, 
430 , little interested in S ’s works, 
i 59 , letter on S ’s flight from 
Hinton, l. 98 , invalid life and old 
age, n 93, 138, 140, 147 , death, u 
149 , S regrets insufficient apprecia- 
tion, n 149, cf l 60 
Spontaneous generation, Huxley’s B A 
address, n. 219 

Sport pleasures of, n 229 , good for 
brain- workers, n 305 
Spottiswoode, William ninth member 
of X Club, n 116, 118 , S ’s viBit 
at Coombe Bank, u 279 
Spurzheim, J C , lectures on phrenology 
at Derby, n 200 

Standard, views on American Civil War 
quoted, n 499 sq 
Standard of Freedom, i. 329, 331 
Standish House, Gloucestershire, S ’s 
visits to, i 427, 480, n 61, 65, 92, 
379 

Stanley, Dean A P Metaphysical Soc , 
ii. 210 , meeting with, u 355 
Stanley, Lord (afterwards Earl of 
Derby) influence sought by S , 
n 39 Cf n 484 

State, the Bhould traffic in shares be 
restricted, i 290 , doctrines of Social 
Statics, l 362 sqq , “ Over-legisla- 
tion,” l 421 sqq , conception of 
freedom discussed, l, 439 sqq , 
representation and responsibility, n. 
55 sq , attitude of political parties, 
n 126 , S ’s earlier and later opinions 
compared, n 365 sqq , bureau- 
cratic tendency, u 368 , question 
of functions pre-eminently practical, 
n 373 sq , S ’s opposition to 
education by, n 440 , monarohy 
versus democracy, n 464 sqq 
“ State -Education self-defeating,” i. 
368 

“ State Tamperings with Money and 
Banks,” n 4 sq 

Stephen, [Sir] Leslie, meeting with, n 
228 

Stephenson, Robert, i 105, 126, 130 sq 
Stourbridge, i 6 sqq , 148 
Strauss, David F , Life of J esus, i 
265 sq 

Struggle for existence, doctrine enun- 
ciated m “ Theory of Population,” 
i. 389 sq 
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Sltari-GWr J a. Emit 11 U» 
JfOTTlinc Lend " iL Ml 
Study 0 f Sactolojy i| 242 *77., 363 *7 ; 
fl. 30 l pecuniary success, iL 

SioJT 

Starve, EJnrawI i 237 
Btarpr Joseph j L 21B, 241 , founds the 
1 uot newspaper L2I7#? , &* visit 
l°i i. Sal _3u 

S<rfc>: S j flnt thoughts on. i. 1C0| 
Jatility of studying ib. [tf 314 318, 
3vj|)j not ao important u Wo- L 
223 1 " PhOo#opAy of Style L J Si 
4 °1 *77' 1 U- 0 1 eflect of dictation fl. 
3 <j 200 j defect* rtcukuixed by fL 
IL 481 6 7 

8oce«* j often accompanies mediocrity 
L 1~7 (j 300} illusory pleasure*, 
iL45- 

£** (extinct Dewtpaprr), L 210, IL 
400 *7 

Sttn txriwpaprt (New York), iL 301 
Survival of the fittest 1 enunciated la 
S(Ku,lSlatU4 L 303, H 7 beoefldaJ 
KKdsl operation, £L fL c/ 60 j 
natural so lection equivalent to. IL 

10a 

6att<m, Mr 8 ■ *c\_i Ury fl. 355. 

Swan wick, Mias Anna meeting with, 

L 347 

Switzerland j 8, * impressions of L 
428 tgq j home sickness, L 600; 
atmoepberlo oondltlons iL 237 
Sylvester prof J J a supporter of 
B. iL 258. 

Sympathy 1 moral and intellectual 
factors, L 33} eairorienoo requisite, 
i 15/ in sport, 1 80/ check tn 
coercion, L IK ; factor in Justice, 

L 228 } s pedal 111 re, L 480. 
gyatld c PWosopAy A Byticm of 
first germs, L 212, 383, COO 1 Motley’s 
errooeotu account of Its origin, L 


Stolon VoL II, fl. US 129 » { 
subacriptions fall off fl. 182 
cessation annotmoed, iL 133 , mUTs 
gnerons proposal, fl. 133, 607 610 ; 

CT-'Ttti 

(Cl H. 112), H. m K fra 
108 *70, choice of tlti? iL 157 
PtpMoffy O' 220 240 growth of 
sociological Ideas, iL 2 ? 3 m j 
” Domestic Institutions added to 
the 'nnyomM, IL 289 j serial lame 
a band cced, fl. 299 , a change of 
order in the Eocwloyj fl. 302 
Pr of Eoctdoyj fl. 303, 312; Data 
of Etktej issued, fl. 324 j offidsl 
reoognitkm of work in Prance, U. 
320 ; an addition to the Pneidoov 
fi- 3C3 Politico/ Injiihtttont. IL 373 
378j culm in ting chapter of series, 
iL 371 prospects of completion, 
iL 414 (c/ 381) 1 motives operative 
In elaborating, IL +49 tq influence 
0/ preceding ayatena. it 487 ay?. 


840 #f : stage# 0/ thought U*Hb,j 
up to fi. 5 tqg | first outline at 
system, iL 14 10, 107 1 financial 

dificultio# in tsfTTvtJifng, fl. 31 *7 
39, 488 j programme as published, 
IL B1 *j 479 *jq (list of sub, 
acribers, fl. 484) ( estimated pro- 
ceeds, iL 63 Amertoan s u ppor t 
\b 1 undart Wng begun, iL 01 [ 
subscribers default, iL 0 4 ay 
132 j PtrW Pruictples completed, 
iL 74 j first roi ol Btolopf fl. 102*7., 


Ta\C t l/agurw w, L 228, 40L 
Taylor name of S. f anceetor*, L 3, If 
ID 

Teacher high order of fnuctknw. L 
1 10 iw (sec jEdnoet/oo). 

Tedder Ilcnry R. verifies 8. * quota- 
tions, Ac. iL 299. 

Telephone, English backwardness in 
acopting, fl. 391 

Temperance, Iter T 8pcru*w’i propa- 
ganda, L 29, 113. 

Ttmp*, Lc, IL 311 

Tennyson, Alfred Lewd 1 ®j*o»a, L 
262, iL 118 promoter of Mota- 
phyvioal Society H. 209 
TTi lrrr*v W iL i JV k/ckau, L 160 i 
meeting with, iL 91 (c/ L 460). 

Th Vcray Mias, meetings with, fl. 228, 
279 (sw alto Ritchie). 

TWht*, 8.* f*t W ■ objection to, L 
106. 

M 77*wr7 of PopnisiJ cm," L 589, 3S8 tqq-, 
402, 416, 600 IL 8, 130 (e/ L 37S, 
384). 

Tbiebifn, NJcLn)*^ Rpw^an trwml for. 

his pruwvutfcn, fl. 167 
TTsoognt 1 8. s method of, L 399 iL 
290 1 ooooontraticn tends to per- 
Yersicn, L 40 L 

Tim**, Tit 1 Eev T Miwley’* oon 
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ncmon with, 1 20 , policy not to 
admit an error, 1 329 n , review of 
Henry George’s boot, n 400 , 
views on American Civil War 
quoted, u 498 sq ( 

Tmtcm Abboy, n 217 
“ Transcendental Physiology,” i 503 sq 
Travis, Dr , n 481 

Trelawncy, Sir John, meeting with, 
u 10, 40 Cf u 484 
Treport, l 455, 472, n 01 
Trcvamon, Mrs ( nee Burdett), S ’s visit 
to, l 433 sq 

Tribune (New York), n 211 sq , 2G7 
3S4, 497, 509 sqq 
Tnng, l 129 

Trussed beams, S ’s article and ev- 
pmuncnts on, l 101, 104 
Trustees, note to Autobiography , l 
v-vi 

Tulloch, Dr John, Principal of 
St Andrew’s, S ’s letter deolining 
Rectorship u 232 sq 
Turner, F C , on W G Spencer’s 
Intentional Geometry, l 48 
Turner, J 1 L W, Ri, criticism of, 

I 233 sqq 

Tyndall, Prof John friendship initi- 
ated, i 418 , passion for Nature, 
i 419 , conception of science, 1 
420 , gives S a testimonial, n 39 , 
co editor of Header, n 118 sq , 
assists S in Ins difficulties, u 130 ^<7 , 
491 *q , tours and meetings with S , 

II 220, 231, 244 355, cooperates 
in starting Tut Scientific Senes, 11 
230 , supports S m controversy, 11 
258 , British Association address, 11 
282 sj Cf 11 484 

Tj pograpbv S ’s scheme for rntionnl- 
mng letters 1 216 , typemnkrag 
machine, 1 244 sq , 319, ennous 
blunders, 1 4G0, 11 03, 359 

“ Ultimate Lav s of Phvsiology,” see 
“ 9 ransccndental Physio^gy ” 
Umberslnde Hydropathic establish 
mont 1 113, 449, 452 
United States sec America. 

*' Universal Postulate,” 1 392, 41 0 sq , 
t BA 471, 11 10,221,210,433 
Umer'"t! JRraac, n 49 
Un>' cr-itir P declines lion degrees, 
11 2*3 s ; sample of education, u 
263 


University College, London S de- 
clines professorship, 11 146 sq , his 
bookB ignored, n 208 
Upworth, Wesley’s Home, T 7 
Utilitarianism Carlyle’s contempt, 
1 381 , S ’s attitude defined, 11 88 sq 

Valentines, 1 67 

Van der Heist, pioture of Burgo- 
master’s Feast, n 379 
Vaughan, Dr E , The Age of Great 
Cities, 1 52 

Vegetarianism, its effects on S, 1 . 
349 sq 

Volocimeter, instrument devised by S , 
1 1G5, 180, 522 sqq 
Venables, G S , meeting with, 11 91 
Veneration, evils of great, 1 203 
Venice, S ’s impressions of, 11 343 sqq 
Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation, 1 1 2G9, 348 
Vesuvius visit to, n 181 sqq 
Vetter, Dr B , German translator, 11 
235 

Vico, G B , 11 485 
Vignollcs, C B , C F. , 1 299 
Vmcent, Henry (Chartist), 1 218 
Virtue, doctrine of rewards criticized, 
1 324, n 380 sq 


Wagsee, Bichard music criticized, 
1 344 , 11 297 sqq 
Waldomar, Prince 1 317 
Wallace, Alfred Russel, n 27, 50, 143 
Walshe, Dr W H , 11 484 
Waltham Watch Company, 11 142 
Wnlton and Mabcrlv, publishers, 1 4G1, 
4G2 

War, S ’s views in letters to the Non - 
conformist, 1 209 sq 
Ward, invalid chair-maker, 11 494 
Ward, F O (of The Times), meetings 
with, 1 407, 4G8 

Watches, S ’s improved escapement 
for, 1 243, cf n. 4 35 
Watford, Herts, i 105, 125, 130 
Waves, observations concerning, n 
282, 280 

Wealth, results of pursuit, 11 30 
Webb, Mrs Sidney, see Potter, 
Beatrice 

WcmbL, near Harrow, 1 133 sqq 
Wcolock, Ladv, meeting with, 11 372 
11 eshyan Methodist Magazine: account 
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of Jeremiah Brettell In, L 8 j aooount 
of Catherine Bpenoer L 2L 
Wealeyanlim i S. ■ ancstora adherent*, 
I 7 11 15,19*77 62 j aelf restraint, 

i 12, 20 ; aeoesiaiii ind diTeigenoe, 
i, 23 40 83 i aaoetickni inculcated, 
1. £5, 39 

We*t bourne Grtrro In 1830, L 340. 
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